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JNOTES 
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Green’s Reading Part li. 

V-caXTON. 


Page 21. — Introdnction. T/ie catcse — the case ; here, 
the 'casus belli ’ (L). T/ie cause.,. Lancaster — ^the case, as 
it was rejiresenbed by the Lancastrians. Finally — at lastt 
Finally lost — ended and was not taken up again. After 
—afterwards. Soon after — ^shortly after the battle of Faw- 
kesbury. Able rwZci — fully competent to rule as a King, 

Glory— Ixxsbve. The chief. reign. — ^The principal 

thing which shed lustre on his reign. Springs— oxisQa. 
Introduction — the bringing in for the first time. Art— 
the- skilled knowledge and practice, ‘ Of ’ after glory 
carries an attributive, and not an adjectival force, but 
the * Of ’ after art has an adjectival force. * 'With ’ before 
ifhe battle of Fewkesbury denotes time simultaneous; 

Page 22. Para 1.— Probably — most likely. Press 
— printing press. Porc/i— portico or roofed protection for 
a doorway at the entrance of a Church. St. Donat's — St. 
Donat’s Church. Bruges — pronounce it os J5rwsA. AKen~ 
tish... birth — ^boru in Kent. Apprenticed — legally bound 
by contract to‘ another to learn a trade. Jlferccr — a mer- 
chant, specially- in silks and woollen cloths. Had already 
. spent, i.e., before he came back to England. Manhood, 
■i, e., thirty years pf his life since he came of age at perhaps. 
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twenty-one or twenty-five. As the apprenticeship used to 
extend over seven years, Caxton must have been 16 or 18 
when he bound himself down to the silk merchant in Lon- 
don 23 or 25 when he left England for Flanders, and 58 
or 60 when he returned. Govtrnov--x\, title used then for 
President. Qidld — also written puiM, meaning^ a com- 
pany or association. Mevciumb adventurers— GnXQV^tising 
merchants. Mgaged-employcd. In the ieroted of- 
serving as a paid hand to. Edward s— Edward IV, son 
of the Duke of York. Tedious process— long, slow, and 
therefore, tiresome course. Thrown astde—discarded. 

in favour of. Eor as much us— -since, because. In 
ytU writing of— in writing. The same— the work called 
the Tales of Troy. My pen is worn— I have worn out 
many quills (of which pens were made in those days,; 
Eot steadfast— noti firm, that is, my hand shakes, pint- 
med— not seeing clearly. Over much—continnai and 
excessive. Prone and ready — willing and prompo. Aga 
^J_old age. Creepeth — comes slowly but suiely. FetUmh 
.-enfeebles or weakens. Ml the io ly -the whole body. 
Xtivers — various, sevev.al ; now written diverse. To ad- 
dress to them . — to put in their hands. As hastily as— < 

as soon as— i might — I can.” At my dispense — at a 

great cost and expense to myself. To ordain 2^rhnt— 

to arrange or set up in type the'{above-named. book, i.c., 
the Tales ofiTroy# After— in according to. uds—r which. 

Pe are (in the Ind Mood). To the end that— so 

that, in order that. At once — soonjind at the same time. 
Emprynted—an obsolete word for prvntcd. .ds — adverb 

of manner. Were dap— the beginning and the end 

of the work of preparing the book took|place on one and 
the same day. It was, all jdone in 24! hours. Books- 
the plural form; points to the different parts of which ihs 
whole hook was made up. 
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IPara. 2 . — Printing press — machinery for piioting» 

precious Jreight — valuable cargo. Aper 0 / after 

having been absent for,. Through. — throughout. Look 
for — seek and expect. Ease — freedom from woi’k. 
UeHrenient — withdrawal 'from an active life. Plunging 

—throwing himself headlong. With energy with 

ngour of mind which marked his character. Pew occu- 
oation — his new work of printing. 

Page 23 — Red pale — red stake, here, a red band. 
Heraldic shield— a plate of metal in the shape of a shield 
oroclaimingand blazoning his profession. Invited re- 
quested buyers to pay a visit, the shield bore words to 
that effect. Pncloswre — enclosed space Chapel — a private 
place of worship. Alms /iOitses— small one-room houses 
Prom which alms were distributed the day before Good- 
Friday and at other times. West front — the west En- 
trance of the Westminster Abbey. If.., man if any 
man is willing. Spiritual or temporal a clergyman, 
nr a layman. Runs his adverticement — it was so written in 
his advertisement. Advertisement — a written or printed 
notice to inform the public of anything special. C'oniwie- 
morntinrs of Salishury —service books used in the Salis- 
burv cathedral. After the form of — the same size as pyes 
nr pies or pi’s, a kind of small and mixed type. Which has 
“PVes or commemoraiions for its antecedent. Be — are. 
Well — beautiful. Truly correct — quite correct. Shall — 
yenotea promise. Good chepe — very cheap. Practical 
'•man of business — a man who made his work seiviceable, 
‘Wo rival of — did not comnete with. Classical 'printers 
) — sprinters who edited the literature of ancient Greece and 
:Rome. To pet a being — ^to earn his livelihood. Supply- 
ing — furnishing. Service books — books of prayer, Ser- 
■,tnows — a religious discourse. Clerk- ■^the young student 
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of some religious house, corresponding to a theoIogicft( 
student. Eistories of chivalry — stories of knights and 
their adventures. 

Para. 3.' — Time — spare time, leisure. Much — a great, 
deal. For — in the interest ,of. Higher literature — 
■writings of great authors. '■ jSay fairly to hand — was 
within easy reach. Of any 'moment — of any conse- 
quence or importance. Reverence — awe and respect. 
Worshipful — worthy. Eternally — for ever. Edition — 
preparing, printing and publishing. Reprint— a second 
edition. By... them — by his publishing a second edition 
of them (—Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales). A purer text — ' 
Chaucer’s own words in a more correct form. Offered — , 
presented. Available— obtainahlo. Works — books writ* ’ 
ing, Gkaraeter — kind. Tongue — language. Continued... , 
time — kept on adding to the “ Polychronicon ” till the 
accounts reached his own time. Version — translation.. 
Tract — a short treatise. Syn : a pamphlet, a brochure. 
Stray England — writings of eniincnt authors pub- 
lished for the first time, but at irregular intervals, fiom 
the Printing Press in England. 

Page 24. Para. 4. — Bury...preos — although Caxton 
was busy as a printer. From... rendering . — from books 
translated by himself. Popular drift of literature— teU' 
dency of ithe people towards literature, that is, which way 
the people inclined in literature. Keen — eager. Demand — 
claim or clamour for literature. Mechanical — literally, 
machine-like or machine-made, here it means, ent and 
dried or acting without any thought or judgment, fm' 
per — disposition of mind, temperament. A natural taste 
— ^a taste that is not artificial— that comes from nature' 
and not from information and guidance. Simplc-hreiea 
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;«a&;c--taste formed by feelings td ^¥hich no violence has 
been done. Taste — appreciation and liking. Enthusiasm 
— glow and f ervour. Style and forms — diction and 
turns of expression, outward mode and manner of writing.- 
Brealcs out — bursts forth, shows itself. (7itrious— quaint 
and old-fashioned. Prefaces — Introductory remarkSr 
Study— room where he read and translated. As — then, 
at that time. This use of ‘as’ is now obsolete. Happened 
— it happened, used unpersonally, now not allowed. 
Many divers — many pamphlets and books of different 
kinds. Pamphlets — tracts. To.., French — a little book 
in French reached me : tiiis^is the modern meaning of the 
expression, but in Caxton’s time it meant, he reached out 
his hand and took up a little French book at random. 

— ^latelyi Noble clerk — a Theological student descend- 
ed from some noble family. But the word here and before 
Vergyl (= Virgil) means a great writer and author 
Made in — written in. In which pleasivre — which book 
(the French translation of Virgil’s Eneydos) pleased me 

greatly. Fair wordes — easy and simple words and 

expressions. Well-ordered — nicely tirranged. Meseemed 

it seemed to me. Should requisite — ^is very necessary. 

As ..histories — alike for its vivid language and its -histori- 
cal accounts. Advised me — ^when I had applied myself. 
Ddiherated — weighed in my mind. Concluded — finally 
determined. Forthwith — straightway, at cnce. Twain 
— ^two. This use of tviain is now obsolete. 

Para. ^.'—Involved — implied or comprised# A choice 
of English — a selection of English style. Schools — system, 
classes. French affectation — ^artificial language used by 
the French. English pedantry — a ridiculous show of 
learning employed by the English. Moment — time. 
When,.,,, .settled — when it was being determined what 
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should be the specific nature of the style and language to 
be employed in English literature. Cttrious — interesting. 
The strttggle over it — the strife or fight to settle the 
question as to what should be the character of. •' our 
literary tongu's” It — refers to the " character of our 
,literary tongue.” The “ struggle ” means the two parties 
fighting, each in behalf of its own cause. One standing 
up for “ French affectation ” and the other for “ English 
pedantry.” Honest — fair-minded. 

Page 25. — Terms — words and expressions. Oflate — 
lately. Blamed me — found fault with me. Ovtyt' many — 

. this phrase now means an excessively large number, and is 
written or understood as a compound word with a hyphen 
betiveen. Here, however, 'ouer' should be taken separately, 
to mean. Em%doyed or used or put down, that is, " I had 
over” — I had used. 0/— by. Common — ordinary. Old and 
homely — long used and familiar, well known and simple. 
Fain — willingly, usedas an adverb. Comments — ^remarks. 
Good-hum oared — good-natured, one not easily put out, 
Shirdy sense — robust common sense. The temptations 

scJwoh — from being wheedled into rising the affected 

French style of langiiage cuiTent among the courtiers and 
the Pedantic English employed by scholars. Pointed to 
— inclined in the direction of. Be is again used hero 
.nrchaicallv to me.an are. Antiquarian advisers — those 
who advised him to adopt a Pedantic style of langu.igc. 
Antiquarian is iisod here in the sense of antiquated and 
obsolete. Therein — in it ; " read therein ” — road it, 
Bude and wide — coarse and gross, wanting in polish .and 
chasteness. Charters — Title deeds and documents. Ahlot 
of Weslminsfer— 3 oka Estenryr. jlfo-fcZs— specimens 6: 
''terary Engli.sh which the Abbot advi.sed him to adopt 
Standards, patterns. Archives — a place (library) Where 
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public records, documents and title-deeds are kept. The 
word is almosb ahvays used in the plural number. Dutch 
— low German. 

Para- G. — To adoi>t — to choose and use. Current 
ecology — expreSMonsin daily use. jSx>t.eck oj com- 
mon talk — ^;\'ork-a-day language, llayid jiux — quick 
change, variable. “ In a state oi rapid dux — in a siate 
of transition, as regaids language. Varicth fur — is very 
different fiom. Peculiar — specially belonging to. Hap- 
pened — used impeistnally as before. Uhavies — notice 
the absence of the definite article before it, as was the case 
in old English. The sea — the North sea or the German 
Ocean. To refresh them — to have some refreshineut, 
that is, something to eat. JUercei' — a wool and cloth 
merchant The manufacture of cloth was then the chief 
industry of Kent and other places in the S. E. of England. 
Aflcr — for. Goodtoife — leadthisasa compound woid, 
meaning, the mistress of the house, bomg the feminine of 
tho A. S. word guman — master of the house. An 
French — the language merchant’s English was so different 
from that then used in Kent that the goodwife took it 
Erench and said, she could not understand it. Eyren 
the Kentish word then in use for eggs. Another— amthet 
mercer. Puzzled printer — perplexed printer (Caxtun). 
By cause o/— because of— owing to. Kent inthe Weald 

— that part of Kent which lies in the Weald. Weald 

wold, a tract of forest land. For Kent and the Weald 
•see Appendix. Cb-n/essiow— acknowledgement of some 
weakness. To /ore— before, ^ficr that— that is anpev- 
fluous in modern English. Here, as it stands, parse it as 
, a suhordinativc connective introducing tho noun clause 
.after it, down to “ quires,” in the objective case, governed 
by the Preposition afUr, .4— a quantity of ^veorsix 
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quires, in which case 'a' qualifies or points out "quaniiiy ' 
understood, and quires is the object of the Prep. “ 0/ " 
understood. Otherwise, V points out the phrase '* five or 
six quires ” taken collectively as one thing. I fell.. .work 
— I lost oil hope of finishing this first work of translation, 
namely " The Tales of Troy.” Therein — it as before. 
Laid — were laid. A2)ari— aside. In two years after — 
for two years afterwards. In this work — (in moderu 
English) in connection with this work. 
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I.-HISTORICAL. 


Q. — Givo a short, account of the arc of Printin" 1 

A. — Th'' history of Printing may ho tiiviiio<i into three 
petiods; the eatliest, the modern and the period b,; tween 
these two- The modern history of Printing, witn all iw 
improvements and resources, docs! not need tilling, ‘ S?ib« 
joined are accounts of tho other two periods 

First, its rarlirH hv^fonj ; Long before the Cin istian 
era, relics from Assyria, Babylon and Egyjjt show, that 
they knew a crude Ibrm of printing with wooden blocks 
carried in the required manner and stamped upon the 
plastic clay. The early Greeks and Romms also made 
use of stamps with the characters reversed. The Chinese 
again had ages ago a system of printing, and long beiore 
printing was known in Europe, they hud mvonti'd a mo- 
thnd of wooden block-printing of their own. It is believed 
that it*was in the TOth century they first began to print 
though according to another authority, the an, of printing 
from wooden blocks commenced fiom 593 A.D. 


Printing isipopularly believed to haw boon first intro- 
duced into Europe from Chinn, but this is not as 

at the.timo (the Ifith century) tlnTO was very little inter- 
course between this country and Europe. It. was not 
until long after the rctui n of Marco Polo from the 'E.tst 
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to whom some authorities give the credit of having 
brought the.art from China, that the first attempts at 
block-printing were made in Europe. Gutenburg is said 
to have first invented printing in Europe in 1438. The 
Dutch contest this *-tatement and claim that Kostcr was 
first in the field. From Germany and Holland it spiead 
into Milan, Venice, Florence Pans, Hume, and lastly 
through Caxton, into England in 1476. In 1508 it found' 
its way into Scotland. Printing was lii>t practised in 
America, in the city of Mexico by Juan Croinberger, be- 
tween 1536 and 1540, .the latter year being the dace of 
the earliest printedjbook from Groin berger’s Press, 


Q. — What do you know of Margaret and her husband ? 

A.— Margaret was an English princess, sister of Ed- 
ward lY. of York. In 1468 she was married to Charles 
the Rash, or as Green calls him, Clnnles the Hold, Duke of 
Burgundy, and thus became the Duchess of Burgundy. • 

• ,5.^0 {LeTemeraire), w.is born at Dijon 
in 1433. He was the son of Philippe le Bon and Isabella 
otlortugal. Before he succeeded to the duchy of Bur- 
gundy he was known only as Comte de Charolaia, but in 
1467 he became the Duke of Burgundy, and in the follow- 
ing year, ho married Margaret, in order to strengthen his 
position in Diuant and Liege. He was killed in 1477 in 
aseige to Nancy. He was unusually well educated for 
his time ceremonially religions, fond of chivalry charic- 
uble to the poor ana energetic as a ruler, but rash in war 
and merciless in discipline. “ 

Q.-What is the Almonry at Westminster ? 
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bnilt and endowed by ' Slargar^t Beaufort, mother of 
Henry VII. 

Q —What are Pi/es and Commomoration of Salishury ? 

A . — Bnoksiprinted in a small type, containing the 
ecclesiastical ofB jc-s, known as Sfiritni. Missal, Saram 
Breviary and so forth, used in the Cathedral of rfahsbiiry, 
and from thence, in other parts of England. 

Q. — What is the history of the “ Gnlden Legend i ” 

A. — It is a collection of //i' 0 / mado by 

deques de Voragine in tho thircconth century, valnablo 
for the picture it gives of medieval manners, customs ami 
thoughts. Tho young students ol religious houses (clerks), 
for the exercise of their talents, were set to adopt the 
narratives of heathen writers to Christian saints. It was 
a collection of these "lives’* that Voragine made, and 
thought deserving to be called “ Legends worth their 
Weight in Gold." Caxton translated these into English, 

Q. — Give a brief account of what’history records of Edward 
IV. 

A. — Edward IV, second son of Richard, Duke of York, 
was born at Rouen, April 29, 1441, and during his father’s 
lifetime bore the title of Earl of March. After hU father’s 
execution, Edward assumed the claims of his father, and 
marched on London, routing on his way the Lancastrians 
at Mortimer's Cross. He was declared King, March 
3, 1461. Edward was popular in Londoh for his courage, 
beauty and winning manners, and reigned secure till his 
marriage, first private and then avowed, with Elizaboih 
Wydevile, tho widow of Sir John Grey, when his conferr- 
ing honourslupon her relatives, offended his chief partisan, 
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the Earl of War-wick, popiilnrly known as the ‘ King- 
maker*. This resulted in Edwaid’s fleeing to France in 
1469. Here he obtained help from his brother-in law, 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and it was at ' tins 
time, most probablj’, th«t Caxton was introduced to 
Edw.ard. He then went back to England and lauded at 
Ravenspurne, Hth March 1471, and on ttie 14lh of the 
next month, routed the forces of Warwick at Barnet, the 
Kme-maker himself being slain in the battle. On tne 
4th of Jlrtv next, he almost destroyed the forces of 
Margaret at Tewkesbury. Margaret was imprisoned, her 
son wa*! mnrdpred, and Hem 3'^ VI was in a couple of days 
found dead in hi'^ bed in the Tower, the suspicion being 
that hew'S assas.«5inated by • ichard, Duke ol Gloucester, 
the third hroilnr of Edward IV wlv* now' reigned in pence 
till his dea h, April 9, 1483. He was an able, and 
powertul ruler, and founded|theabsolute or iN'ew Monaicliy 
V hirb ended with thif .Tudors, iilk manufacture and 
Cnxton s prin injr press (1476) were introduced into 
England during his reign. 


II—GEO G R A P H I C AL. 

Q. Fix the posiions of Tewkesbury, Kent, Fhaidera, 
u.vb. ttur^noj', Wcbtinimter, Salisbury, CanieiLiury, 
Zeal.tnd and Poiehmd ■ 


I ^ 

* of Gh.ucpstershire,' in the \ alo 

o Eversham on the Avon, near its cobfluonoe with the Severn 
» tew fflties W. oi Cheltenham. ' 

JTenf (‘ the 1 nd of cnntii’), a maratime county in the S. B 
b 3 biu.ex, \3, by Sur.ey, and E. by the Strait, of Dover 
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Area 1G27 sq. miles. Tt is a'promoiifnry, ending in tho lfele of 
Thanet. On the N. lies the isle of Sheppy. It is irnvei si>d 
from E to W. by the north Downs, but in the S. it. includps 
the Weald fa proper name given to the tractof country lying 
between the N. and S. Downs and^ Sussex) and the-Eomnoj 
Marsh. 

Flaitdcrs is composed of E. and W. Flanders, the former a 
province in the N. W. of Belgium, watered by the Scheldt and 
its tributaries, the Dender| and the Lys ; the latter being the 
most wcstorlv provinces of Belgium, is bounded H. by the noi ih 
Sea, and W. and 6- by I^rance of which both the Flanders 
wore in the vassalage, until 1526 when the Treaty of Madild 
abolished iU 

Bruges meatis ' the place of bridges,’ there being as 
mnnv as 52 bridges wdthin the tow'ii It w a walled city, 
oapital of W. Flanders, and 8 miles from the sea. Its 
library is remarkable for numerous work printed by 
C-dard Mansion with fcw horn Gaxtou harnt the art of 
printing. Bnisces, now ini a state of decline from the rise 
of Antwerp, has stillj manufactures of linen, cottons, 
w'oollens and lace. In its days of glory, the splendid 
court of the Dukes of Burgundy was held at Bruges. 

Burgundy is the name of a sovereign duchy, and 
of a province in the E. of France, in the basins of the 
Seine, the Loire, and Rhone, and comprises two regions : 
Lower and Upper Burgundy. The kingdom was origin- 
ally formed by a Germanic people who first settled on the 
banks of the Vistula and Oder, and then wandered S. W. 
in the Neckar and Rhineland district in the 4th century. 
The duchy was founded by Richard, Count of Autun who 
died in 921, 
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Wf'stmivffter — the city, is nn impoitant soction of 
London, being: bounded on the E. by the city of London, 
nnd on the S. by the Thames. I’he abbey is a venerable 
pill* around whicfti the city itself sprung. Sebert, King of 
the East Saxons who died in 616, is believed to have 
-completed a Church and dedicated it to St. Peter, which 
was distroyed by the Danes. Edward the confessor, in 
its place built a church of great splendour for his time, 
and endowed it with a charter of ample power and 
privileofes. The present building is that Church" of Edward 
the eofnessor, although it has undergone many additions- 
and alterations since then. The Kings of Englaiid are 
crowned h"re, and nearly all the famous men of England 
are buried, here. 


Faltfihury i«i the country town of Wilts, 82 miles 
W. S. W. of London by rail. It was formed in 1215 by 
the emigration of the Bishop and villagers from the 
neighb-'uring hill of Old Sarum, from which it derives its 
Latin nam-. The i is dropped in the pronunciation of 
the word- It is fatnousfor its cathedral, the spiro of which 
IS the highest in England, being 404 feet in height. 


Canterbury, an ancient cathedral city of Kent; a 
country in itself, the metropolioao sea of all England is ’ 

situated on the river Stour, 50 miles E. S. E. of London 

by the Dover road. It is also famous for its grand 
cathedral, originally built by Augustine, the first archb'- 
ehop of Canterbury, although it has gone through many 
changes since his time. Becket’s crown, at the ea-^tern 
end of the cathedral, was erected during the life of th? 
great archbishop himself, and after his assassination in the 

•N. Iransept-a spot known afeerwardsas the ^Marfyrizem 

— in.1170, a splendid shrine was erected in his honour and 
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a pilgrimnge to this spot was the most popular act of 
piety in England during the middle ages. This Ishrine- 
was demolished by order of Henry VIll in 15^8. 

Zealand or Zeeland is the mnst S. W. province of 
the Netherlands (Holland), boumjed N. by South Holland, 
E. by North Brabant, S. by Belgium, and VV. uy the 
North Se«. It is made up of the ^^lands lying beiweeii. 
the mouths of the Scheldt and a number ofotlier iivera 
falling into the German Ocean. 

Forelo-nd is mode up of Foreland North and Foreland- 
South. The former is a chalky headland, 19U leet high,, 
in the N. E. extremity of Kent, 2 miles E. of Margate.' 
The latter, also a chalky promontory, 16 miles S. of the- 
former, lies between Deal aud Duver. Between the two- 
Forelands are the Downs aud the Good win Sands. 

Ill— BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Q, — Say what you know of Green and^Caxlon ? 

A . — John Richard Green (.Revd) 1837 — 1883, his- 
torian, was the elder son of Richard (ireen, a citizen of 
Oxford, and was born in 1837. He was sent to Magdalen 
College School at the age of eight. His father died when 
John was twelve, and his uncle became his guardian. 
From the time he could read he was scarcely ever with- 
out a book in his hands, though his want of verbel 
memory made school lessons very trying to him. Of an 
emotional and religious temperament, from his boyhood 
he became eagerly interested m the old customs and the 
old world ways which were left in Oxford. When only 
fourteen he_wrotean essay on Chailcs I and incurred the 
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of the fiist book of translation (Eeenyell ■ — The Tales of 
Troy) printed and published by him in Bruges, fetched 
£1820. 

Q. — Arrauge in alpliabetical order all the Proper names 
meutiotied in this lesson and give a short account of each. 

A.— Aldi, Boethius, Brut, Chaucer, Cicero, Colard 
Mansion, Gower, Higden, Lydgate and Virgil. 

Aldi — Aldine editions, so called from the name of the 
printer Aldo man Jlfaitutius, also often called ‘ Aldus the 
Elder,' a famous publisher,.born at Bassanoin 1449. From 
his press at Venice, established 1488, issued the celebiat- 
ed Aldine Editions which instantly acquired a great repu- 
tation for improved typography. He compiled a Greek- 
Latin leyicon, and died in 1515. During the cintui'i that 
the Aldine press continued, it printed 908 separate works, 
mostly Greek and Roman classics, employed nine diffeienc 
kinds of Greek types, and fourteen of Roman, and was the 
first to use italics. 

Borth'iw!, full name, Anicius Manlnis JForquatus 
Sererinee Boetius, one of the most illustrious men of his 
time by his talents, his virtues, his services and his misfor- 
tunes, was born about 470 A.D., of a noble Roman family. 
He became the fiist favourite of Theodorie,. King of the 
Ostrogoths, and was three times made consul. Tneodoric, 
however, became melancholy and jealous in his old age, 
and had him listening to Boetheu's enemies, put him in 
pri'ion and then had him executed. Boetheus was the last 
Roman of a ny note who studied the literature of Greece, 
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llis most celebrnted work, De Gonsoldiion Philosophiae 
(The eonsolatiinns of philosophy), written while in prison, 
was ti’anslated into old English by King Alfred the Great, 
and rendered into Modern English by Chaucer and Queen 
Elizabeth. Caxton printed Ohaucer’a translation of this 
work, and published it in 1479 or thereabouts. / 

Bf'Ut or The chronicle of BrxU— is a chronicle in 
rhyme, consisting of two parts, that of England, and 
Eome, written by the Norman poet IKacc-.born in the 
isle of Jersey about 1120. Caxton translated the former, 
calling it ‘Caxton’s chronicle ’ and printed and published 
it in 1480. 

Chaxiccr, full name, Geoffrey Chaucer, the first great 
English poet, was born probably about 1340. It is not 
known where Chaucer was educated. He died probably 
at his own house in iWestminster, in 1400, Traveller, 
soldier, courtier, diplomatist, member of Parliament, be- 
sides being a groat poet, he passed his life among' the 
most various and splendid aspects of the sobiety which he 
has so vividly and minutely portrayed. The Canterbury 
Tales which Caxton published m or about 1478, were 
begun by Chaucer in 1373, and were left unfinished in 
1400. These are 23 tales told by a company of Pilgrims 
going to visit the shrine of St. Thomas, B.-cket at Canter- 
bury. 

Cicero — Marcus Full'us, the prince of Roman orators, 
and famous also as statesman and man of letters was born 
3rd January 106 B. C., near the town of Arpinum, under 
the "Volseian Hills. His family was not accounted 'noble,* 
according to the standard of society in those days. Cicero 
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; .> '' 

was removed by bis father to Tloine, .w here the future 
orator ' ^‘as iustVucted under Greek ' teachers in all the 
' branches '6f & ‘liberal ediihatiori/ At 'the age of 16 he 
ehbe'red on his special studies fbi: the bar. 'He is the 
author' of many philosophical and theological works, oub'of 
which the'twd translated bp Caktori', through the French, 
in 1481, ar'e’2)e SemC'ctutt iind '"I)e Amiciiia, referred to 
in the text by Green as a “tract or two of Cicero.’'' His 
best'kndwii 'and tlhe most brilliant orations are those 
'terriblfe ' philipjAes'’ in which' he; denounced Antony, 
after’ Ciesar’s riiUrd'er, with'rfelentless bitterness. Those 
faiiious Utterances were, 'however, ' fatal to him,' for his 
name s6on''appear«ld in the list of the proscribed, and his 
head was severed from his body on the 7bh December 43 
B 0. in the 63rd year of his age. 

Colard Mansion — is believed originally to have bjen 
one of the' assistAnts" 'employed by Fust and Gutenburg 
•when' these worked as partners in printing at Mainz. 
"Vl^heh thd partnership was dissolved and the city of Mainz 
wn's ihv'dlved'‘iri so'ine of the continental W' a rs. Colard 
Mansion fl'r;d' ff om it and went' to Bruges and settled theie 
as'ii'akiVful* c'aligrapheri ' It is supposed thut here Caxtou 
and' ‘Colkrd Mansion ‘learnt and practised the art of priiit- 
itig, the former' p'robably ’ supplying Mansion with money 
to set u'phis pres^ at Bruges and carry out their joint enter- 
prise. When Gaxton returned to England, Gf‘ lard’ Mansion 
continued the business alone, printing and publishing 
numerous works still found in the .town library of Bruges. 
Colard Mansion is supposed by’‘inanV to Wave been the 
first 'teacher of Caxton in, the art of printing.' ' ' ' ' ’’ 

Gowiv, John — an English Poet born about 1300. 
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Little is known of his life, as ho lived like a recluje. Pic 
died 14U8. He was probably the greatest English scholar 
of.his day, and his ■works are full of learning.- His chief 
English work is the Conjeiisio Aviarilis, a dialogue in 
verse between a penitent and his confessor, a priest of 
'Venus. It contains talcs of love, magic, astrology &c. 
Gaxton printed and published it in 1483. 

Hi gf?e'n\ Ralph — Little or nothing is known of him, 
except that he was a chronicler of Chester, who died iu 
1367. His Polychronicoi ) — (=Various or very many 
chronicles) published in 1357, lan back to ‘ Creation,’ and 
down to 134-2 A. D. It is subdivided into seven books, 
and makes a tedioiw reading. Cnxton brought the chrou-; 
icies down to his own time and published it iu 1482. 

■ Lvdgaie, Jolrni , — an English poet, •w'as a native of 
Suffolk, born not later th^n 1370, and died about 1460'. 
He studied at Oxford, Paris and Padua, became a Bene- 
dictine monk of Bury St. Edmunds in 1397, and establish- 
ed fhi re a school of' rhetoric or literature, which -'acquired 
a wide ronown In his lifetime. He died in the reign of 
Henry VI. Caxton printed Lydgate’s CoilH of Sapience in 
1481 ,and the Life of our Lady iu 1484. 

♦ 

Virgil, the greatest of the Koman poets, was boi*n at 
Andes (now Pietola), a hamlet about 2 miles from iJlantna, 
on the ]5t.h October, 70 B. 0. His Aeneid is an epic poem 
in;12 books.' It describes the wanderings ol Aeneas With 
lis father, eon and wife,' after Troy was- taken bythti 
Greeks and set on fire. Caxton paraphrased the story 
from the French into English^ ‘ ' 
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4.-EXPLANATORY. 


Q, — Give a purport summary of the whole piece, para hy 
-para. 

A — INTRODUCTION — The Lancastrians lost their 
case at last, when they lost the battle of Tewkesbury. Ed- 
ward IV began to reign in piece, and ruled ably, all his male 
rivals being dead or slain. His rule derived its chief glory 
from Caxton’s bringing the art of printing into England 
for the first time. 


Para. 1. — Caxton probably learnt printing at Man- 
sion’s press in Bruges. He was born in Kent, apprenticed 
to a London mercer and finally appointed Governor of the 
English merchant’s guild in Flanders, where he spent 35 
years of his life, before he became a copyist to the Duchess, 
of Burgundy. But he found copying so tedious and trying 
to the flesh, that he discarded it, and took to learning and 
practising the art of printing, 

Para. 2. — In 1476 he returned to England with his 
printing press, dhd set it up in the Almonry at West- 
minster Abbey. Then, when most men retire from work' 
and r^tin their old age, he set to work with an energy) 
all his own, translating, paraphrasing, printing and 
publishing, service-books and various romances, to suit 
all sorts and conditions of men. 


'“ployed in eam’ng his Kvelihood is 
not segleot to do what he could.’ 
for the higher hteratnre of his oosstry. He edited man, 
nf the works of Chasoer, Lydgate and Gower,- 
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English pods of note ; published the chronicles of Wace and 
Higdeii, with additions of his own, and translated Buelheus 
ind did a version of Eucid from the French as well as two 
■acts of Cicero. 

• 

Para. 4 — If Caxton was busy with the work of editing, 
le was busier still with the work of translating. MoiC 
.hau 2-9th of his entire woik consists of only trauslatiou 
lone by himself, showing by the e.xtent of the demaud, 
,he bent of the people’s mind at that time. All this woi k 
,va.s done, how ever, not in a ent and-driod mechanical 
nanner, but zealously and carefully, the stylo and form of 
, he language he employed being chosen with considerable 
:>fint'ment and delicacy of taste, both being the cuicjths 
if judgment free from the trammels of pedantry as weli 
IS affectation. 

Par*. 5. — ^This work of translation meant, however, 
hat Caxton must fix upon the kind of language he should 
i 3 e,andso the work he did in this direction was veiy 
mportant in the history of the English language. There 
veretwo parties then, as regards the work of translation; 
me, the artificial French party which puffed up and 
xaggerated the language ; the other the bombastic English 
larty which loved to paiado their learning by making use 
if long-winded words of classical origin. Caxton stood be- 
ween these, each trying to pull him over to its own side, 
iut his healthy commonsense saved him from adopting 
he over-refined language of the courtier, on the one hand, 
*ml from the comically pseudo-scholastic language of the 
earned men on the other. Ho decided once for all to use 
iVork-a-day English. 
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Para. 6. — But it was not at all easy to my ivHat kind 
of English was vrork-a-d-iy English in those days when the 
•language talked by the people was constantly changing. 
Caxton himself said that the English spoken then Was 
very diflferent from what it was when, he was born. But 
that was not all, for each' country had a dialect of its own, 
hardly understood by people from , another shire. As an 
example of this difficulty, he mentions a case when some 
men strayed into Kent and asked for eggs and were not 
understood till it was explained that they wanted “syren,” 
the word for eggs in Kent. Caxton himself came from 
Kent where they spoke a kind of coarse, rough provincial ' 
dialect, added to which thm^e was another difficulty arising 
from his having been a resident of Flanders for 35 years; 
No wonder, therefore, that he nearly de.>pairod finishing 
his Tales of Troy at one time, and put it aSsido for two 
years. 


Q. Explain the Jollotvivg in simple English : — 

(а) " But the tedious process into Bruges.'* 

(Page. 22, Para. i). 

(б) " My courage .body.” (Page 22. Para. l). 

(c) “The printing press .‘..years.” (Page 22. 

Para. 2). 


(d) " Through the next fifteen. 
(Pages 2% 23. Para. 2). 


.occupation. 


(c) "His red pale Westminster, a little enclo- 

sure. ’ (Page 23. Para. 2). 
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Cftxton was a pracbjcal man...,,. histories of 
chivalry.” (Page 23. Para. 2.) 

(ff) "But while careful to hand.” "(Page 23. 

' Para. 3). ' . • • ; ^ 

(/i) "But bj' itself.” (Page 23. Para 3). 

(i)—" The need of these . ; '-to-. meet it*' 

(page 24, para. 4.) ‘ * ‘ • ' • 

(7)— A natural . . . . ciiriotis prefacos (Do.) 

(ifc)— •' But the wprk , iahguage— (page 

24, para. 6.) 

(?)__« He stood . . pedantry (Do.; 

« Xfc was a moment Caxton's 

time” (Do.) 

. (M)-^" But his . . . ’ . schools (page 25 para. 5.) 

(0) — “While the old . • • . English (Do.) 

(pj '• To adopted .... rapid flux ” 

(page 25, para. 6.) 

(g)—* And coupling . • translation ” 

(page 26 para. 6) , . 

^ (a)_13ub the long and wearisome, course of 

copying was soon given up, and the new art . pf printing 
wh'ch Colard Mansion had for the first time brought into 
• Bruges was adopted. 

(1) — My courage doe not iuclino so promptly to 
hard work, as it used to do before,- and because old age 

‘approaches day by day and weakens my constitution. 

(c) After having 'been away from England for 35 
long years, he returned how with bis valuable cargo, 
'^thc printing press. 
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(d) He had now arrived at an age when other 
men withdraw from an active life and souk 
rest, but throughout the tiftcen years that 
followed, be threw himseii headlong into 
the new work (of printing) with a vigour oi 
body and mind, all his own. 

(c) His sign*board was a wooden shield with a 
band of red painted down the ^ middle part 
of it, containing an invitation to nil such as 
intended to buy books, to come to a small 
enclosed space near the Alms-houses at 
Westminster Abbey, where he had set up his 
printing press. 

(f) This public notice proves that Caxton %Yas not 
a man to view with the Aldiue Press in 
Venice or the printers of Rome, engaged in 
publishing typographical pcrfuctious, in the 
shape of Greek and Roman Classics, but one 
who had a practical turn of mind m the 
business he carried on, being resolved to earn 
his daily bread from his’ profession, v by 
supplying clergymen with * prayer-books, 
those who preached, with religious uddi’cssesj 
young students cf religious bouses with his 
edition of " Golden Legend.” and knights 
and barons with delightful and agreeable 
stories of knights and their achievements. 

(y) Bub while he took cure to earn his livelihood 
. from the press, ho found sparetime to render 
a great deal of service in the cause of such 
higher class of literature as came .actually 
within his reach. 
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(h) But also by his printing them again in a more 
faultless form, when he found an edition ot 
Chaucer's ** Canterbury Tales,” comparatively 
free from textual errors. 

(t) That these translated books were in demand 
proves the kind of literary 'writing towards 
which the people were inclined, but al- 
though it appears that the demand for such 
writings was great, Gaxton did not respond 
to it in an automatic disposition. 

(J) His quaint old-fashioned prefaces contain out- 
bursts that show that his sest and power of 
discrimination, specially in the matter of the 
outward form and manner of language, was 
artless and unaffected. 

(ifc) But doing translation work implied that 
Caxton must carefully choose the kind of 
language he should use, and in this respect 
Caxton’s work was of consequence in the 
history of the ISnglish language. 

(l) He occupied the middle position between two 

■parties which looked at the work of transla- 
tion from two different points of view : one 
was French, which ad'vocated the use of un- 
natural artificial language ; the other was 
\ English, -which demanded the use of big and 
learned words. 

(m) It was a point of time when the special kind 
of language to be used in English literature 
was being determined, and it is^amusing to 
see, from what he has written on the subject, 
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the contention that was going oh in this 
respect in Caxton's'time. 

(n) But 'his 'vigorous common-sense kept him 
from being carried away by the inducement 
•offered ‘by the courtier as well as the scholar. 

(o) On the other band, the title deeds written in 

old English, . which the Superior of the 
Westminster Abbey lent Iiim as samples of 
English to follow, appeared to him to be 
more like low German- than English. 

(p) It- was not at all an easy thing to select the 
use of expressions then in vogue, even the 

..'language generally spoken was going 
through quick transition. 

(q) And when wo take this (his being a native of 
Kent) in addition to his having been long 
away from England, when he lived in 
Flanders, we can scarcely feel astonished to 
hear the admissions he makes as regards his 
insufficient Icnowlege of' the English langu- 
age, in connection with his hrst work-of trans- 
lation, namely,' the " Tales of Troy.” 

Q . — ^Write short explanatory notes on the follow- 
ing :~Gouc'r9ior (line 6, p. '22}. Adventiio’ers (line 7, 
p.,22), For as much as (lines 11 and 12, p. .22);om’ much 
(line'15, p. '22) ; dispense ^line '21, pi- 22) ; this, said hook 
(line 2r;'p. 22) ; he ('line' 23,* p. 22) ; 'pyes (line 8, p. 23) ; 
preaejm's (line 16, p. 23) ; to— fore—like (line 20 p. 24) 
over 'many (line 3, p.-25) \>homtly (lino 6, p. 26) and by 
fcawseVfp. 26).' '• - ... - . 


or umpire who settles 
sdiputes (this ‘is* the ’meabing'here).'- ' Adveuturevs — enter 
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prising min of business ; for as <&c., since (the last 
three words are sometimes written together as one word) ; 
oner mttc/i, excessive (as it stands, over is adv.|and much 
is adj. modified by it), dispense, an old word (now obso- 
lete for expense ) ; -this — &c., the modern expression is 
“ the • said book,” said-mentioned, the - Avhole — the 
mentioned book, i.<e., the book- (already) mentioned — 

< an archaic or obsolete expression lor are\pyes, a book 
of prayers, i. e., a Roman Catholic service book originally 
•printed in a small black type called pica\ preaehers — 
clergymen who were licensed to preach ; to-f ore-like and 
to'/ore (line 9,p'26) — see gram, appendix No. 5; over many, 
'too many; like over much, • over, if parsed separately, is 
adv. modifying, the adj. many, homely — homelike — ^plain 
and ‘simple; hy cause o/— see gram matical appendix 
No.'S which'follows. ■■ 

v-grammaticAl. 

* Q. — Parse hoy (line 4, p 22), as (line 6, p. 22), 
Duchess Margaret (line 9 p 22), Tales (line 13 p 22), 
marked (line 2.-p. 53), ew closure (line 4, p23), rival (line 
-13, p:2Z),ret>olyed (line]4„p. 23), Chaucer ijino 23, p. 23) 
more (line-4, .p. 24),i74appericci.(line .l4 p. 24). io-fore-like 
(line 20, !p. 24)rnc seemcdXMne 21, p.24), </4ai.(line 29,:p.24) 
'Fai«r(line 5, p. .25), alike (line 7, ,p .25), rather (line 10 
-p 25), than (line «► 10, p. 25,) Wce.Xma ( 15, p. 25), easy (line 
17, p. 25), so {\ine.2Q,,p., 2b), Sheffield , mercer (line 32, p. 
-25), by cauise of (line 3, p. 26), coupling.ljme 6. p. 26), to 
fore (line 9,jp.26) , qmres, laid and.apart!(line;12, p. 26.) 

— Soy — Same case as -Caxton, subjective com- 
plement of }heing understood; as — a ,prep. here, 
governing. -(Joi'ernor ' in the-.obj. case — D, Margaret 
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page 24) —present of the simple infinitive, subjective 
compleinent of the verb “ seems ”, to see (line 22, page 
24) — present of the gerundial infinitive, denoting purpose, 
used as an adverb, modifying the adjective "requi- 
site ” — to see (line 31, page 24) — present of the simple 
infinitive, case in apposition with " it.” 2’o have saileti 
(line 24, page 25) — present perfect of the simple infini- 
tive, in the objective case, governed by the preposition 
" for ” to refresh tline 26, page 25) — same as above, in 
the present tense, object of "for.” ^ 

Note. — Such infinitives are obsolete now. We usel a > 
gerundial infinitive in such places, without the for ) to liAve 
continued (line 11, page 26) — .pres, perf of the simple 
infinitive, object of “ purposed.” 

Q, — ^What does the shaU denote in the piece i 

A.— Shall (line 11, page 23) denotes promise, 

Q. — Give the meaning or force of the following preposition 
in ; — 

(1) At the press (line 1, page 22). 

(2) Over the porch (line 2, page 22). 

(3) Into England (line 4, page 22). 

(4) To a London mercer (line 5, page 22). 

(5) 0/his manhood (line 6, page 22). 

(6) Of Merchant .adventurers (line 7, page 22), 

(7) 0/Troy (line 13, page 22). 

(S) Through the next fifteen (line 29, page 22). 

(9) For ease (line 30, p. 22). 

(10) After the form (line 9, p. 23). 

(11) For that worship ful man (line 22, p. 23). 

(12) The poems of Lydgate (line 26, p. 23). 
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(15) A version of the Eneid (line 32, para. 23). 

(14) The struggle over it (lines 31 and 32, para. 24). 

(16) One of them (line 27, para. 25). 

('16) Change of language (lines 3, and 4, para. 26). 
-4. (1) Denotes location. . 

(2) Denotes space. 

(3) Denotes motion inside. , 

(4i) Denotes relation. 

" (5) Carries a pariiiive force. 

(6) Denotes composition , 

(7) Means concerning. 

(8) Denotes time. 

(9) Denotes object or purpose, 

(10) Denotes conformity. 

(’ll) Denotes he/ioo/ — on behalf of. 

(12) Denotes authorship. 

(15) Carries the subjective meaning' of the posses- 

sive. 

(14) Denotes cause, 

(15) Carries a partitive force. 

(16) 'Has point of ref erence for its meaning. 
Q.~'Whab figures of speech ate the following 1 Give 

reasons for your answer in each case, 

(1) The preeious freight. 

( 2 ) His daily bread, 

(3) Court and school. 

•4 (1) Metaphor ov implied simile, because ibmeans, as 

a precious freight is to a' merchant,' so was the 
printing press to Caxton. 

{^) Synecdoche, for the part (bread) stands for the 
whole (the necessaries of life). 
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(3) Metovymy, as it substitutes the container ("court” 
and " school ") for what' it contains (courtiers 
and scholars). 

Q, — Change the following into the indirect form of speech;-- 

(a) " For as much as . ■> . , in one day” (page 

22, para. 1.) 

{b) " If it please . . . good chepe ” (page 23 
para. 1 ) 

(r) " Having no work ... a leaf or . twain ” 
(page 24, para. 2.) 

id) “ Some honest . . . my tanslations ” (pages 

24 and 25, paras. 3 and 1.) 

(c) “ I took an old book . . . understand it " 

(page 25, para. !•) 

if) “ Common English' . . . understood him 

well ” (page 25, para. 2.) 

(p) " Lo ! what . . . language ” (page 26, 

para. 1 ) 

(7i) " When all these things ... in this work ’’ 
(page 26, para. 1.) . 

A. — (a) Caxton has told us in the preface to his 
first printed work, that for as much as in the 
writing it, his pen U'ork, his hand was wear}' 
and not steadfast, his eyes dimmed with* over' 
much looking on the white paper, and his 
courage not so prone and .ready. to labour as it I 
had been, and that age crept on him daily and 
feebled all. the body, and also because he had 
promised to divers gentlemen and to his friends • 
to address to them as hastily as he might, the 
said book, herefore,.he had practised and learn- 
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cd at his great charge and dispense to ordain 
the -said in print after the manner and form 
as they might see, and was not written with 
pen and ink as other books were, to the end 
that every man might have them at once, for 
all the book** of that story there emprynted as 
they saw had been begun in one and soal 
finished in one day. 

(b) His advertisement ran to the effect that if it 

pleased any man, spiritual or temporal, to buy 
any pyes of . . . letter, which were well 
and truly correct, he should come to . . , 

pale, and he should have them good chepe, 

(c) He has said in the preface to his Eneid, that 

having no work in hand, he sitting in bis study 
where os lay . . . books, it happened that 

to his hand had come a . - . F.rench, which 
late had been translated . . . France, — 

which book was named Eneydos, and made in 
, . . . Vergyl — in which book he had 

had. great plea.sure .... in Pi’ench which 
he had never seen to-fore-like, . .‘ . ordered 

which bo, ok as it had seemed to him, should be 
histories ; and that when he had 
idvised himself to the said b ook, he' had deli- 
berated and concluded to translate' . 

English, and had forthwith taken a pen and 
ink and written a leaf or twain. , " , ' , 

(d) Pome honest and great clerks had been with him 
- and desired him to .write the most. curious terms 
that he could find, and that some gentlemen of 
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late had blamed him, saying that in his tran- 
latioDS he had . . . pcopc^ and had desircds 

him in his translations. 

(c) He had taken an old book . . therein, and 

certainly the English had been so rude and 
... it. 

(f) Common English that was spoken in one shire 
varied from another so much , that it in bis 
days it had been in a ship . . . , and 
. . . wind they had tarried at Foreland and 
bad gone . . . them. And one of them 
. . . mercer, had come into a house and 

asked for meat, and especially he bad asked for 
them after eggs. And the good wife had, 
answered . . . French. And the raei*' 
chant had been angry .... eggs, but 
she had not understood him. And then at last 
another had said . . . Eyren, then . . • 
had said she had understood him well. 

(ff) Oaxton asked in wonder what a man should write 
then in these days, eggs or eyren, for certainly 
it was hard to please . . ' . language. 

(h) Caxton confessed that when all those things had 
come to fore him, after that he had made and 
written a five or six quires, he had fallen in 
despair of that work, and purposed . . ' 
therein, and . . . apart, and in two 

... in that work. 

Q-j-” Analyse the following sentences, clause-wise and ■nord- 
wis^ in a tabular form:-— 

1. “It was probably . i . . into England ” 

(page 22, para. 1.) 
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2. “ A Kentish boy , 
(page 22, pai’a. 1 .) 

3. " His red pale . t 
23, para. I ) 

4. '* Oaxton was . . , 
para. 1.) 

5. “ The need of these 
(page 24, para. 2.) 

6. “ I took an old book 
lish " (page 25, para. 1.) 


. . of Burgundy*’ 

, to the poor ” (page 
of chivalry ” (page 23, 
, , . to meet it 
• , . than to Eng- 




arincipal clause aud more tlian one (two”^ subordinate clause. 
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VI-GENERAL AND 
ivilSCELLENEOUS. 

Q — What is the difiference between Art and Science ? 

■ A. — Art is that whsch requires practical k uoiolege ; 
, Science deals wich exact cl tisijied knowledge. For exam- 
ple, every man knows his mother-tongue as an »n, but he 
rosy not know it as a science, till he studies all its laws. 

Q — Give all the synonyms of copyist, and distinguish 
them from one another. 

j 1.— Amanuensis and Secretary. A copyUl only 
'copies- an am miucnsis writes to the dictation of another. 
A secretary only writes under the direction of another. A 
person who does not like to write or cannot write with 
his own hand, employs an amanuensis. One who wishes 
to have many copies of a pitce of writing engages a copy- 
' isfc. One who cannot do all his writing inperaon, keeps'a 
secretary. 

Q. —When do we u®e the expression “fivo-and-thirty,” and 
when only “ thirty-five- 1” 

A. — When we wish to emphasise the number, wo 
use the former, and on ordinary occasions we use the 
iattc*r. 

Q.— What do yon know of the Tales of Troy. 

A.— Troy, was an ancient city in Asia Minor, Priam 
was its king. Priam’s s'-n, Paris, carried away Helen, the 
wife of Menelaus, king of tSparta. This led to what 
is called the Trojan war which lasted ten years, dniing 
which Menelaus and bis friends, the princes of GrcLce, laid 
siege on Troy and utterly demolished it, slaying almost 
every one of any consequence, Homer has wiitten 
an epic on the subject in Greek. The stoiy resembles. 
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to a certain extent, the acconnt of' the stealing of Sita by 
Bavan and Barn’s war with Bavan, as described by 
Yalmik i» his famous epic, the Baraayan, in Sanskrit. , 
Q— Write down all the prepositional 'phrases conneeted 
'with the w r I ' hand,’ and give their meanings, with examples. 

A. — They are five altogether in number :—in hand, 
on nd ot hand, fe hand and off kand. In hand 
means engaged when it refers to wovk ; as, I have much 
work hand — I have much work in which I am en- 

gaged. It also means under control, when it, .refers to 
home living thing ; as, he has the* horse well in hand — he 
! has the horse well under contiol. On hand, means 
immediate engagement when it refers to work ; as, ^ have 
much work on hand — I have much work which lies 
immediately waiting for me. At hand mcam nearima 
or wi'tin reach ; as, I have no dictionary at hand — 1 have 
nn dictionary near me or within reach To hand means 
av'filahle] as, he has no money to hand — he has no money 
which is available. Off hand means rather abrupt or 
impertinent ; as, he is off hand in his manners — He is 
rather abrupt or impertinent or presumptuous ' in his 
manners. • ' 

Q. — Comment on the proper name Cicero. 

A. — The real name of the Boman ' orator was Tally, 
but Plutarch says he had a cicer (Latin for a wart) or a 
lump of flesh growing on the tip of his nose, which gave 
him the name of Cicero 

'Q. — What is the difference between iranelation and 
transliteration 1 

— Translation is the rendering of any thing from 
one language into another.* Transliteration is the exact 
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reprodttolion of anything in the orthography of another 
language ; as, is hat par is the transliteration, in English 
letters, of that Urdu phrase. 

Q. — Write a short note on the expression “ mine eyes'* 

A. — In old English my was used before consonanU\ 
as, my pen ; mine was used before vowels ; as, mine eyes. 

Q.— 'Why was the English mercer angry when ‘ the good 
wife,* said she could speak no French 1 

A. — Because he thought he was accused of having 
spoken in French when he know he was speaking 
English, 

Q, — For what English word are we indebted to the Pro* 
per noun Canterbury ? 

• A. — •' Canter ” denoting a particular kind- of speed or 
pace iit which a horse goes. It is the gallop of the horses 
df pilgrims in olden times, when they went to visit the 
shrine of Becket in the Canterbury Cathedral. 

VII. — Qlossary 

(N. B. — The meanings are to be understood in 
eonnection with the context.) 

Affectation — artificial ness. Deliberated — Weighed in' 

Advertisement — Public mind, pondered. 

notice. ■ Energy — V>g'>nr of mind. 

Antiquarian — ^L^arned and Enthusiasm— Glow and ms- 

old fiishioned. • piiation. 

Archives — Room for old re- F eight — Cargo. 

cords. Forthwith — At qncq. 

Break out — Burst forth. .Flux — Change, tramjitiqn. 

Broad — Coarse. , Glory — Fame. 

Cause — Case. dood humoured-^Plea^nt 

Characteristic— Carrying a (ompered, . 

mark, • ... 

*1 
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Commemorations-r Prayer- 
books. 

Chronicle — Hi s t o r i c a 1 
accouni). . 

Chivalry — Adventures of 
knights. 

County— Shires. 

Charters — Title-deeds. 
Current — In vogue. 

Curious terms — Q u a i n t 
' words. 

Confe-sion — Owning up. 
Court — ^Courti ers. 

Comments — Remarks. 
Dispense — Expense, 
Divers— Different. 


Homely term’s — plain words.- 
Introduction— -The bring- 
. ing in of a thing for the, 
first time. 

Involved — Implied. 

Living — Livelihood . 

Mercer — A wool and cotton'- 
morchant. 

Merchant adventurers — 
Enterprising merchants. 

' Moment — Importance. 
Mocknnical — Automatic, 
machine like. 

Ordain — Arrange, set inorder 
Pinnging — Diving head- 

long. 

Practical man— A man who ^ 
works instead of dream-' 
ing. 

Pamphlets — Trocts. 


Pedantry — Ridiculous skow of learning, a parade of 
learning. 

Phraseology — Expressions and phrases. 

Puzzled — Perplexed. Foiychronicon — a multitude of 
bistori'-nl .accounts. 


Retirement — Withdrawal from all active work-' 
Rude — Rough, uncouth. 

Spiritual man — A .clergyman. 

Sturdyi— Robust,' *»trong. 

Sence — Com raonsense. 

Schools— Scholars. 

Temper — Disposition, 

Temporal man— A layman (not a clergymnn)i'* 
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THE FIELD OF CLOTH OP GOLD 

I 

Introduction — -4flccs3»oii. — Entrance, coming bo the 
throne. Ildiisa — family. Civtl wars — the bcries of 
battles fought among the people of England (the Lan- 
castrians and the Ytirkiots), known otherwis'e as the * wars 
of roses ilim — object, reicc— lesb irom hghting. liaise 
—lift up, increase. Of ihs down — of the king. The 
— the landed noblemen. Hct i.p— raised (on the 
throne). Pxil duion — di-throned. 2'he jeuduL character 
— the feudal s}^teln of Goverument winch 
marked or distinguish'd England. line . . . Par- 

liaxvent < — tlio infrequent occasions when the House of 
Lords and the House of Cuaiuiuiis met or hold then* ses- 
sions. Free I — set free. 'Fhe monari hi / — the king's 
office, ie., the king. Restraints — checks, limitations, 
Pat — ?et. Power — pcsition and authority. Palunt- 

-calmly and quietly. bv,U* up— reared. A honie-^ 
in England. S wring trwp.r — uotuo or cxoitable dis- 
position rorre-piU'/ii/p— propoi'tiouaiely equal. JnjiU’ 
cues— power. A .road— in the couiiueut (ol Europe) 

outside England, G at dance — lead or leading. Minister 
— councillor or chancellor. Mixed — took part. Gontest— 
strife or struggfe, dispute. The hoUie — the reigning 
family. Waging — carrying on, were engaged in. bupye- 
macy— ascendeuci, eup'eme power. Poih powers — both 
kings (of Franio and Austria). Soaght—uind to secure. 
Inttriiews — meetings. For this purpose — to attain this 
object ie, the friendship of Henry VIII. So tic'i— Com- 
peted as livals. Splendour — magniticience, FitUt — the 
open space of country. Field . . , . gold is a shortened 
expression for the field ' of the cloth of gold, meaning, 
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•where tlie white field was (figuratively) aprcad or covered 
over with clotn made of gold. 

Page 32. — ^Para. 1 — Was to be — it was settled that 
■the place of meeting must or should be the open country 
lying between. Pale — boundary marked by stakes. 
Skilful toor/cmen— skilled labonrors or arti.'ians. &’m- 
ployed — engaged. Erecting — ^setting up. Pavilioni— 
large ornamental tents. 

Page 33. — 2’o lodge— io provide lodging .room for. 
The two courts — the kings, quccus, and courtiers of Eng* 
land and France. Flocked in — came together m large 
numbers. In fitting themselves — iu providing them- 
selves with the necessary outfit. Display — show, tit-: 
raids — officers Mvho marshal processions and superintend 
pnblic ceremonies. Backwards and jorwarus — to and 
fro between the two courts. Jneessanily — continually, 
ilr»’an< 7 tn 5 r— settling. Precautions — provious stops for 
preventing misohiof Etignettes— forms ol ceremony to be 
observed. It is a French word inunuing a card or ticket 
containing directions aa to what dnss should be worn, 
what forms ami manners should bo observed ou public 
■occasions. Might — could bo purmitced. But neulur 
. , . , exchange— bnt neither Uenry VIU nor 

Francis I, should venture to be in the court of the otuer, 
unless it be done on the basis of paying visit for visit, 
i.e , Henry .visits the court of Francis when the latter is 
absent, visiting tho court of Henry. Mutually vtsil— 
each visiting the other’s queen at the same time. 4lt 
^me— ready to receive the other. Brother king-^ 
brother (—friend) the other king. Visited him — cailedpft 
a pledge dr guarantee. 
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Page 33, Para. 2: — Magnificent dome — a splendid 
tentin -the form of a cupola. Sustained — supported, 
held up, Mighty-^hngo and strong. Mutt — pole,. 
‘^Without — on the outside, that is, the outer part of the 
tent was covered with gold cloth. Lined — the inside o/ 
it was ■covered. Orbs — constellations, the sun, the moou 
and the stars. Of ftfiavsn— visible in the sky. \i'vrlieu — 
woven by means of needle- work. In gold — in thieads pf 
gold. Tup — the apex of the tent ie; the upper enu ot the 
mast. Twisted inter-twined. Gold — gold cords, typ- 
ru8 — famous then for pure, bright and costly gold, l/m- 
pJa 2 /-^pagent, show. Obliged — compelled, driven. 
Lodgings — tents for temporary dwelling. Solid — sub- 
stantial. Jl/os/Hy — most of them. On them — reiers to the 
lodgings or tents. About — in the matter of. Mungi-ngt—ot- 
naments made of brocade, llace, fringe &c. trimmings. 
framework — structure. English, limber — oak. . Sao~ 
elms — a figure of the god of wine. Presided- — superinten- 
ded. Subordinate — lesser. Red wines — wines, white, 

deep red and light red (like claret from the Bordeaux dis- 
trict) in colour. Motto — device, a short sentence used as a 
badge or sign. Good cheer etc (in the footnote) means, lit 
who will drink and make merry. Labelled the savage 
man — -a ticket jpasied on the figure of a wild looking 
man, that is the motto on the ticket pasted on the figure 
of a ferocious looking man before the door of the tent was 
not 80 courteous as that stuck on the fountains of wine. 
Prevails — proves victorious. Adhere — am attached. 

Stone work — stone masonry. The inside arras — 

Most expensive and gay coloured tapestries were suspend- 
ad inside the castle made of canvas. Arras — is the 
name of a province in France where there hangings were 
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this field of cloth or oold. 


made of woven pilfc and wooli and ornamented vrtA 


figures. 

estrerae. 


GfiUgriea —pnasagos or corridors. 
AdvantatjC — benefit, gain 


l/imost—' 


Parff 84 — SfabilUy — durubiliiy, lastingnoss. IJigk^ 
'taind—A blizzirdi a strong wind* Lcot-led Wdh the dutt 
Knocked it down and made it level with the dust. 


Paua. 3. — Cov fetnnce — an interview and con.iultatioD. 
Upsho' — result. Their chVdrtn — Lfunry’s daughter vy Ca* 
ther-ne of Arneon and the eldest son (Henri; Piuneis. Tub 
daughter beoamo notorious after waitls iti histor}' us * the 
Bloody Mary* Komiualli/ — ostenBibly outwardly. With a 
view fo — having for its aim or object. U hp Aucii&d'-^ 
conditional, stipulated suppositional. 2'o stcur^ tin ntui- 
rntiJy — to eitsoro that H nry w«Jl help luithei' faiity 
(Frni'ci'* or Oharba of Au3trm,l. T/tc uj/utra OJ 
Mattors r<*laM'n'’ In the Government ot SuoUuud. Bolbra 


thi*", in the bittlc «>f Flodden «'1673J the Gcuis weic ueleat* 
od and th''ir King (•lame.s IV; was alain. James imd 


aided n ain-t Ifenry VIIl, nisd with Louis XII whi/m i 
Prsnei** I had -uci od<‘d. To he * 0 ' A*/— thould be delti*' 


min'''! or arrang:d. A'‘hi;rat on — Joint tkeiaion. 


Para, d — Sdofei — Greeted. At vwnent — suo* 


iiltan ously. 2'hc Eurjli h huwfhurn itc. a iliuiny uoi, 
or lather plant, peculiar to England, also called ijuicksfut, 
generally planted as a lu'dge. Tim rrt.spbwiry j luut w.i* 
peeu liar to France, and t-iese two trees or p aijW were, 
therefore, chosen ns national emblems, to deiiute th-* loving 
nmhraoe or fi'ieiidly relation into wliich Hf-nry VHI an<l 
Pnneis I hfid entered. Lie’s — fighting rings or atciw* 
Brot -etnbi oidcred, raiso'J ziccdlc work. 
puirls — small peni la. It means, tho cloth which covered I 
the footsloois, had raised*\vork done on it with smJl 
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pcnrls. Joicsting—tWtin^. ylrm.07tr— defensive armour, 
such as, cuirass, breastplate, heburt &c. Had come — 
bad been developed. Ciimierous perfection — perfect or 
downright heavinc.'ss. Fire-arms — guns. Amusements 
— flivprsions. At the barriers — fighting on fooo within 
the encloauve falso called barrier itself;. 2 he sport, i, e, 
wnf.-^tling. Challenged .... jail — in viced him 
to have a wrestling match with him. Good brothu's 
roHar — seized his broSlior-king by his collar-bone, Faye 
prime of life — ^.the first ilush of life, tliac is, bum 
were fresh young men. Stalely — majestic-looking. )\tU 
made — splendidly built. Agile — aetive. Amazement 
— great astoni.shmont. Foiend .... back — found 
himself laid on his back, that is, vanquished. JJcniana- 
e/H—claimcd, asked as his right. J fiterftrcd— inter pvs- 
cd. Tarn — bout of wrestling, .dntwofftfiw— unfriendly 
or rnneornus feelings- ’ 

Para 5 — Form.alitie8— set forms and ceremonioj. 
Ivferconrsc — meetings. Page — a boy servant, but a 
gentleman in rmk. In chivalry, first a page, then a 
squire, and then a knight, the highest in rank. Merrily, 
— in jest or fun. Responded — replied. In the same tone 
merrily. Rich collai — collar made of gold or velvet 
and studded with precious stones. Ry way of chain — 
in place of fetters, to signify that Henry Vlli accepted 
Francis I as his prisoner«of-war. lY arming his shvn — 
dispelling the chill from Henry's shirt, befoie he put it 
on, in other words, doing the work of a valet. Doublet 
— a little coat ; a garment like the present waist coat. 
Hose or breeches — close fitting tvouseis down to the Icness 
only, rcsmbling modern knickers. Frolic — fun. Lectare 
scolding, serious talking, finding fault, Took him to 
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/osft— taxed, reproved. Sire — a King's title.’ jJ’or— on 
account of, b'y I’eason of. The force concerned is that of 
each age. Hi iuc/c—woc. Betide — betall. 

Para 7. Altogether — wholly. The is here a demons- 
trative adverb, modifying the adjective more reasonable. 
More reasonable — wiser. Had more reason on his side in 
what he did, than Fleurangcs on his for what he said or 
thought. Taste — inclination, liking. Assassination — 
killing secretly or suddenly some one belonging to a 'high 
rank. Arrogant manners — insolent manners. Extra- 
ordinary display — excessively pompous parading. 
Constalle — a French military oiBcer of high rank literally 
it means a count of the royal stables. Gould not help 
observing — could not refrain from remarking. M^ndfal 
— remembering. Warwick — the famous king-maker' 
nobleman of England. Bis head .... shoaldej’s 
— he would be soon beheaded. 

Page 36 Para : 8 — Midsummer Bay — 21st of- June, 
being the summer solstice. Apparelled — dressed. Silvtr- 
damask — raised work done with silver thread. Discour- 
teous — rude. On his head leaves — on his 

.head he wore a wreath made of green silk cut into the 
shape of vine and hawthorn leaves (Emblems of France and 
England) in raised work'. Club — a stout stick like that 
of Hercules. Full of pricks — full of pointed ends done 
.in- raised-work upon the silk cloth which covered the club. 
Was—(va3 made of. Nemean lion's skull — The gold 
cloth was so fashioned as to represent Nemean lion's skull 
— Hercules, the Greek hero, performed 12 labours or hard 
tasks, the first of which took him to Nemea, a town of 
Argolis in Greece, to kill the fierce lion which devastated 
the country- — He choked the beast to death, and ever 
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afterwards went clothed with its skin — Henrj'- now 
dressed like Hercules with the Neinean lion's skin on 
(imitated by silk and gold) — H'roit^At .... mano 
— the mane of the lion was represented by flat bits of 
gold being hammered and curled into raised-work on 
the green silk — Bushins — a kind of half-boot coming up 
to the middle of the calf. In — wearing. WortUxet , — 
worth}’ persons, men of rank and -wiadom. Trapped — 
adorned. out— started. Fantastic — grotesque. Mas- 
(juers— people with masks on their faces, dancing or 
walking in procession, and amusing themselves — The 
modern amusement corresponding to this is the fancy 
dress ball. Like — similar. 2'o xnake a Like call — to pay 
a similar visit to. Took no notice of — would not recog- 
nise. Passed on — continued their procession. Exchanged 
FretenU — gave and took presents. Presents — ^gifts. 
Enacted. — represented. Open sky — in a field where there 
ivere no plants or trees to obstruct the view. A true mid- 
summer niglii's dream — This is the name of a play written 
byShakspere, years after this event in which men and 
fairies took part. Miss Yonge refers to it backward, and 
means, all this masquerading procession looked like the 
acting of the drama called the Midsummer night’s 
dream— a fantastic and grotesque affair. 

Para 9. Triumph— ‘exnlt&nt procession. Hall — the 
shortened and familiar name for Henry (VII). Who 
.... dement — who was now, most of all, in the 
sphere of life (amusements) for which he was most 
suited. So much people is old English for so many 
people’. Honour — splendour. Victuals of the court — 
eatables supplied by Henry’s court. Conduit— pipe or 
pump. Here the word refers to the fountains of wine 
mentioned in para, 2. Ban loiRe— flowed with wine, 
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Vflgrz6o7ir2s— tramps. That /tcaps— that gob drnnk, 

and lay jnmblud up together.- So ciimc — such a 

large company of men and women found their way there. 
The •noblencs'i — ladies and gentlemen of rank and title. 
Were fain to He — were glad to lie down (iii hay and 
straw, rather biian miss the sight). JJay — dried grass. 
Tftld .‘.pleased — considcicd themseh'cs very for- 

tunate that they got even hay and straw to lie down on. 

Para. 10. — Thexc mme — these very. JMtmuir — , 
account of something worth remembering in a small 
way. Pause — stop in the course of my narrative. To 
relate — to give an account of. Great super jluo us expense — 
the large amount of money spent e.\travagaotly, and, over 
and above what one required. It — the superfluous ex- 
pense. Suck — so great. Many wore hacks — Many 

of those who came there, wore dres.scs and garments and 
ornaments whieh cost them the entire income they derived 
from their mills, forests and meadows. " 

APPENDIX II. 

1.— lijSTORlCAI., 

Q. '?\’rito short .accounts of the prominent historical persons 
mentioned in tliis lesson. 

A.-Henry VII. Son of Edmund Tudor. Earl of 
Richmond, and Margaret Beaufort, was born at Pembroke 
qastle. 21st January 145G. During the civil w.ars he was 
an exile m Brit-tnny. In 14SD he cros.sod over, and land- 
mg at Milford , Haven, he mot Richard III at market 
Bosworth, defeated him and gained the crown. He 
married Elizabeth of York after this, and thereby united 
eht contending houses of L.nncnster and York. In hi 




foreign policy ho aimed at peace and alliance with Spain 
and, to secure this he married Prince Arthur to Catha- 
rine of Aragon, Princess of Spain. The besetting bin of 
Henry YII was avanco. He sent out Cabot to America 
and was the founder of the colonial empire of England. 
He died April 12, 1509. His severe economy had lor its 
object the accumulation of a treasure which would render 
him independent of the House of Commons and in this 
object, he succeeded so well, that at his death, he left two 
millions. 

Henry VIII. son of the above, was born at Greenwich 
in 1491. He married six wives, one after another ; 1. 
.Catharine of Aragon, his brother’s widow, whom he after- 
wards divorced. 2 Anne Boleyn by whom he bad one 
.daughter, Elizabeth, the famous * maiden queen ’ of Eng- 
land afterwards. After Anue Boleyn was beheaded for 
unfaithfulness, lie took Jane Seymour, his third wile who 
became the mother of ISdward VI. 4. Anne of Cleves 
became his fourth wife but when this marriage was 
annulled, he took Catharine Howard as his fifth wife who 


?yas also executed like Elizabeth’s mother. His last and 
sixth wife, Catharine Parr, survived. Hence bis name 
oTTiluebeard, for having gone through so many wives. 
The most important historical fact during his reign was 
the revolt of England from the ecclesiastical empire of 
Ivome. The inarringo with Anne Boleyn was the beginn- 
ing of it, and in ten years’ time alter it, the revolt or re- 
formation was completed, and new monarchy under' Henry 
■' III had reached the might of its absolute power. He took 
■the tit 0 of the Protector and Supreme Head of the Church 

Catholibism 

S ‘■’O lutheraM 
1 rotestants were persecuted as heretics. An attempt 
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was now made to make the Church a department of state. 
An English ' translation of the Bible was placed in all 
the chtirches. Daring the last years of his life, ho de- 
feated a Scotch army again- at Solway moss in 1642, 
and two years later he carried the war into Franco. , 
In his reign "Wales was incorporated with England, and 
Ireland was raised from a lordship to a kingdom, lie. 
died in June, 154i7. 

The historical event of the Field of the Cloth of Gold,' 
described here, took place in 1520 during the early part 
of his reign, under the following circumstances; — In 1619, 
on emperor Maximilian’s death, Karl V of Spain Was 
elected to the imperial throne of the House of Austria, 
and the Holy Homan Empire, in preference to Francois 
or Faancis I of France. This brought Karl or Charles V 
of Austria and Francois or Francis I of France into 
oollisioni as rival claimants of the Homan Empire. The 
Kine: of France tried to retain the friendship of Heniy 
VIII by an interview near Guisnes,* and this interview 
of the two Kings is known in history as the interview at 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Despite these festivities, 
Henry VIII inclined to Karl. 

. Francis or Francois 1 of France, was born at 
Cognac, 1 2th September 1494i. He succeeded to the French 
crown on the death of liouis KIl. Throughout his reign 
ho waged war with Spain, Austria, Italy and England. 
His reign has been stigmatised in history as dishonourable- 
He was known in his country as “ Father of Literature," 
and was the Founder of the Royal College in Latin, 
■Greek and Hebrew. He died oh Slst March 1547,. ’ 
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TPoZsfy, Thomas, son of a prosperous townsman of Ips- 
witch, was born in March la? I, and from the free-schooi of 
bis birthplace, he went up to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
whore graduating in his sixteenth year, he gained the 
nickname of “ Boy Bachelor.” His rise from this time 
was qu’ck, till when he was about thirty yeai'a old, he 
was brought to the notice of Henry VXI. His great 
abilities soon laised him high in Henry the Boveuihs 
favour, and after his return from a brilliantly successful 
embassy to Flanders, he was rewarded with the deanery of 
Lincoln in 1508. Then came Henry VIII to the throne 
of England, and Wolsey’s advancement under him was 
equally rapid and wonderful. He became King’s almoner, 
and soon after Henry's chief favourite. All state business 
was now disposed by VVolsey, and most church prefer- 
ments were bestowed on him. .From a rector to a canon, 
then a prebend, afterwards French Bishop of Tourney, 
then bishop of Lincoln, and finally Azch bishop of York. 
Wolsey passed through these posts with credit and succese, 
till in la 1 5 he was made a cardinal, and soon afterwards 
.succeeded Warham as Chancellor. Three years alter this 
Henry VIII had him appointed as the Tope’s legato 
which formed the Keystone of his proud position. .Henry 
cherished the dream of becoming the Emperor of Uie 
Homan Empire, while his Chancellor, Wolfcoy, indulged 
in the hope of succeeding to the papal see. Both of them 
failed to realise their dreams. Wolsey^s failure was 
attended with loss of office, humiliation and disgrace. 
Tho famous Cardinal’s downfall was brought about in a 
manner by Anne Boleyn, in the following manner. 
Henry VIII was anxious to obtain .a divorce from his. 
first wife, and marry Anno Boleyn, This double feat- 
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could nou be performed withoub a pope of Henry's chcos* 
ing, and Wolsey designed thiib this choice should fall ou 
himself. With a view to bring this about, he tried ou 
the one hand to uphold the papal prerogative, and ou the 
other to hinder the reigning Pope from giving judgmehb 
i n the case. This could nob be kept up long, and whuu 
after four 3'ears spent in this manner, Karl by the mouth 
of Clement VII cited the case to Rome, Cardinal Wolsey’a , 
doom was sealed. His downfall was quite as quick as his 
rise. He was depiived of his chancellorship and his 
legislative authority, and then made to retire as Archbis- 
hop of York, but was arrested again and brought towards. 
London. On the way he died of dysentery 111 loiJU. With 
his enormous wealth he had founded two Colleges (Christ 
Church and Ipsivitch), this being about the noblest iiae he 
had made of his money. • For the rest, he was a bitter le- 
ligious persecutor, founder of an ovcrwhelining Uespousm 
and' a pViest of immoral life, deserving more ceuauro Diiau 
pity, more wonder than admirutiou. 

Charles de BourhQn .was born'^February 1490, and 
eclipsed his contemporaries both as a politician and a" 
Soldier. At the age of twenty-six, Francis I made him ' 
constable of France. In 1575 he gained the brilliant 
victory of Marignan, and within three weeks oecaine' 
master.of Milan and Lombardy. About this time, some 
domestic cause made him a bitter enemy of Francis I, and 
he formed an alliance with the Emperor Charles' V' and 
•Henry VIII against Fi-ancis. In thu memorable battle ot 
Pavia in 1525, he not only defeated Francis; but took hiiii 
piisoncr. Having rcsplvcd to make ' himself uidependon't 
in Italy,, he appraicd with an army m 1527 under the. 
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wall? of Rome whero in attempting to scale the walls, ha 
wa^ mortally wounded with a musket ball, and died. 

Cal haritie of Aragon, horn D^ccmhur 1484, was the 
fourth daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile and 
Aragon. She was first married to Arthur, eldest son of 
Henry VII. and afterwards, in 1509 to Arthur's brother, 
HonrS' VIII. She was divorced on the pretext, that 
marriage with a deceased brothers wife was not lawful* 
This took place in 1530 and she i etired to liertlordshire 
and died in 1536. She was the mother of Princess 
Maty who ascended the throne of Itngland alter 
Elward VI. and is known in history as Bloody Mary. 


2. GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Ardrcs is a town of France in the department of 
P 4 .«?.de-Cnlais. Culais is a seaport and fortress, also in 
the department of Pas-de-CalaH France, 20 miles Is. It. 
of Boulogne, and 320 K. K. W. of Pans. The history of 
Calais cannot be traced beyond the Middle Ages. Up to 
the 33th cenlury .t was called Sculas. About that time 
it w.'is fortified. Edward III took Calais in 1341 , after a 
siege of eleven months. Calais remained in the possession 
of England tid 3658 when the Due de Guise captured it, 
and since then its history has become purely French. 

Gttuercs or Guise (to be pronounced as Gheens) is a 
town in the department of Aisne, France, on the left bank 
of the Oise, 13 miles W. N. W. of Veroins. It was for- 
merly strongly fortified, and has a castle built in 1649. 
This town has been repeatedly besieged in medieval and 
modern times. In 1443 it’ was handed over to Charles of 
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Anjou ; afterwards it passed to a branch of the house of 
Lorraine, who took from it the title of Due de Guise. 

Picardy, an old province of N. E. France, bounded by 
the Netherlands, Champagne, Isle- de-France, Normandy, 
and the English Channel and the Straits of Dover. .It 
included the present department of Somme^ with parts of 
Pas-de- Calais, Oise and Aisne. 

3. BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Bu BeUay, John, archbishop of Paris, and afterwards, 
a cardinal. His only book known to fame is an Apology 
for Francis I, in connection with which he is here called 
"the French Memoir Writer.” He is also the’ author of 
‘^Epigrams” and some other books, less known. He 
was born in 1492 and died in 1560. 

Sieur de Fleiiranges, Robert, marshal of France, and 
historian, was born of an ancient family at Sedan in 1491. 
A fondness for military exercises displayed itself in his 
earliest years, and at the age of ten he was sent to the 
court of Louis XII, and placed in charge of the count of 
Angoulejne, afterwards King Francis I. He distinguished 
himself in various battles, received many wounds, and 
was Knighted by Francis I in 1 615 at Marignano where 
he contributed powerfully to the victory of the French. 
In 1525 he was taken prisoner with Francis I at Pavia 
and sent into confinement in Flanders where he remained 
for some years, during which he was created Marshal of 
France, and wrote his History of the Reigns of Louis 
'XII and Francis I. He narrated only what he had seen 
'.himself, writing in a simple but vivid style. He was 
engaged in active service for the last time at the defence 
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of Peronne in 1536. He died at Longjumeau in Decem- 
ber 1537. 

Tonga, Charloiit Mary, daughter of a PI mouth 
physician, was born at Otterbourne, Hampshire, in 
August 2S23. Her writings, which reach nearly three 
figures in number, may be divided into novels, history, 
biography and miscellaneous works. She earned her 
popularity by her first and best novel, The Eoir of 
Redclyffe, in 1853. With the proceeds of this and of 
another book, The Daisy Chain, she fitted O'lt a mission- 
.ary schooner for Bishop Sehvyn, and founded a college atr 
Auckland in New Zealand. Her name is prominently 
connected with the Monthly Packet which she edited with 
groat ability and wisdom. Among her historical writiugn, 
whi''h includes stories from English, French, German, 
Greek and Boman History, must be mentio,ied her 
Cameos from English History, from whicli the account of 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold has been selected by Green. 
Ghe died towards the end of 1900. Her popularity with 
Englishmen, especially with young England, is immense, 
and shows no signs of decay. Perhaps no other wiriter 
has exercised such healthy influence npon the young 
readers of any generation, as Miss Yonge on hers. Her 
novels are always fresh, vivid and minute in their details, 
and yet life-like and graphic in their portraiture of 
characters. She has hardly ever written a story without 
a definite object in view, and that object has always been 
the moral beauty of some kind or another, depicted with 
infinite pains and glowing realism. In matters historical, 
she displays considerable powers of independent reseaich, 
and vivid imagination, a fittingly proportionate blendnig 
of which with the historical faculty has, among other 
qualities, been considered a portion of valuable assests in 
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an historical writer. Her life was in wonderful keeping 
with her writings. She lived and died in the service of 
others, especially the young. Although descended from a 
family whose traditions were eveugehcal iu tone, she was 
a High Church woman in her ecclesiastical predilections^ 
and laboured in connection with the jUissionary Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, in Foreign Parts. Her 
daily life was methodically divided into teaching the 
young, w’riting for them, organising help for mission work 
and setting apart a definite portion of it for her devotional 
exercises. Her disposition and temperament were always 
hopeful, bright and optimistic . She had the courage of 
her convictions w'hich neither illness nor ' ill-success nor 
failure ever daunted or depressed, 

4. EXPLANATORY. 

Q. — Write a brief summary of the whole piece. 

A. — ^T^^hen Henry VII ascended the throne, the civil 
wars ended for good.- His reign is noted for three things; 
peace to the country, termination of the feudal system 
and freeing the monarchy from the powers of the barons 
as well as the Houses of Parliament. Henry VIII sought 
to acquire power in the continent of Europe under 
Cardinal Wolsey’s guidance. An interview was arranged 
between Henry VIII and Francis I, to enable both to 
'remain friends, and this took place in the field between 
Ardres and -Guisnes, known in nistory as the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, on account of the splendour and magnifi- 
cience displayed by both Kings. i 

. Weeks before the meeting took place, preparations 
were made on a large and vc-ry expensive scale, The 
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jilvilions erectod for Francis and Hcnr^ were gorg'eons and 
jay, gold, silk and velvet being used without stiuo. 'J‘he 
iffect produced was correspondingly charming and 
ittractive, the only difference being that King Fruucia’s 
lodgings were not so strong and substantial as King 
Henry's. Bcside.s, Henry VIII had his quarters pieuti- 
fnlly supplied with fond and drink for all sight-secrs who 
flocked in large members from the surrounding country. 
Then the heralds drew up the programme and the states- 
men arranged the rules and conditions of the inttrvicw. 
They were to the effect that the two Kings could meet in 
the open field, but neither should receive or return visits, 
except when calling on the queens. The first day’s 
meeting took place between King Francis and Cardinal 
Wolsey, Henry’s Chanceller, on the one hand, and King 
Henry and Cardinal Duprot, Piancis’s Chancellor, on the 
•ther. It ended in a mutual agreement on the part of 
Lhe two kings to marry the sou of Francis to the daugh- 
ter of Henry. Then took place the actual meeting of 
Francis and Henry, in the midst of great display, fol- 
lowed by a splendid feast. Next came a tournament 
which lasted for eleven days, the first six days were 
given to tilting with the lance, the next two-days to 
fighting with the broadsword on horseback, then two- 
days more for fighting on foot at the barriers, and the 
eleventh-day was given to wrestling in which both the 
kings took part, and Henry was defeated. 

Francis was so sick of the formalities that in defiance 
of all the rules he set out one morning to visit King Henry, 
nnd offered himself as his captive or prisoner of war. 
all this was in fun, Henry fell in with Francis’s hu- 
mour and accepted him as sneh, Francis then offer e,d 
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to act as Henry’s valet, and did so. When he returned to. 
his own quarters he got a lecture from his guardian, 
Cardinal Henranges, for his foolishness, the Cardinal 
evidently thinking that Francis had run the risk of losing. ■. 
his life,* by visiting Henry against the rules of the inter- ^ 
view. One Midsummer day, the 2 1st of June, Francis and 
Henry got themselves up extra carefully, making elaborate 
and expensive preparations to visit each others queeua. ' 
On the way they met only to pass on, each unnoticed by, 
the other. On their return from visiting the queens theji 
met again, this time embracing, exchanging presents and 
taking leave of each other. 

Q,— Explain the following : — (1.) The aim kings 

(page 22*1 lines 12-15, (2) With his reign upon its 

lines 16-18. (3) Ms stirring... abroad (page 32. hues 21-2!{) 

(4) They Queens (page 32, lines 8-9). (5) Each.:.... 

other (page 82. lines 10-11,). (6) It stability (page 33-31 

lines last and Brst). (7) Armour,. amusements page^- 

34 lines 23-26)f (8) Francis intercourse (page 35, Jiuw 

7-8. (9) Yet when ....shoulders (page 35, liues 29-34),' 

CIO.) Who element (page 36, lines 22-23). (li.) 'That 

for heaps (page 22-23. line 28). 12. That both...;;, 

.pleased (page 22-23, lines 29-31) and 13. It was such.,;.,, 
backs (page 37. lines 1-3). 

A. — (1) Henry YII had for his object, not only the 
.ffiying of peace to England, but also the putting of the 
King’s power so far above the power of the barons, that 
thev could no longer set upon King end put down another 
as they had done before. (2) At the time that his reiga' 

. began, the feudal system of England ended on the one 
-hand, and on the other, the fact that the Houses of .Lords 
^ and Commons were required . to meet at long intervaki 
and on very few occasions during a given number oi 
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years, hel pod to set free the King from being indirectly, 
under the Parliament. (3) His disposition which sought 
oxCitementi, induced him to try and secure an authority in 
Europe, which would be proportionately equal to that he 
had obtained in England, {•il Francis was at liberty lb 
call on Henry’s Queen, and Henry was at liberty to call 
on Francis's Queen. (5) France was bound to be apledge 
in his person to Henry for his own peaceiul conduct, and 
BO was Henry to be to Francis lor Ins own harmless 
behaviour. (6) The balance of excellence which Henry's 
canvas castle possessed over that of Francis, lay in its 
b"ing more durable than Francis's pavilion. (7) A coat 
of mail and its adjuncts had become so heavy and com- 
plete in lihe fifteenth century, that it was not a very 
easy thing to kill a person with such armour in a real 
battle, unless one bad recourse to guns or pistols ; mock- 
fights were, therefore, recreations m which there was no 
danger to one's life. (8) Francis was thoroughly disgusted 
■with the forms and ceremonies prescribed for tneir inter- 
view. (9) Still when Henry VIII noticed the haughty 
hearinsr and undue pomp of Bourbon, and recollected 
how Warwick had from a similar beginning developed 
into a “King-Maker," he could not restrain himselt from 


remarking that if he had such on English subject as the 
Constable of France, he (that subject) would not be 
allowed to live long, that is Henry would soon have him 
'beheaded. (10) Who «.e., Henry, had never before or after 
beon in circumstances that he engaged so well us these. 
(11) That got drunk and lay huddled up together. (12) 
That ladies as well as knights who had come to see the 
grand display, were glad enough to make their bedding 

^ consider themselves very 

unate at that. (13) The c.xpcnditurc in excess was s'o 
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tT act as Henr 3 ’’s valet, aad did so. When he returned to 
his own quarters he got a lecture from his guardian. 
Cardinal Henranges, for his foolishness, the Cardinal 
evidently thinking that Francis had run the risk of losing 
his lifethy visiting Henrj’ against the rules of the inter- 
view. One Midsummer day, the 21stof June, Ij*i*ancis and 
Henry got themselves up extra carefully, making elaborate 
and expansive preparations to visit each others queens. 
On the way they met only to pass on, each unnoticed by 
the other. On their return from visiting the queens they 
met again, this time embracing, exchanging presents and 
taking leave of each other. 

Q.— Explain the followin*: : — (1.) The aim .kings 

(page 221 lines 12-15, (2) With his reign upon its 

lines 16-lS. (3) his stirring abroad (page 32. lines 21-22) 

(41 They Queens (page 32, lines 8-9). (5) Each 

other (page 82. lines 10-11^. (6) It stabili^ 33-3 1 

line? last and first). (7) Armour amusements page, 

34 lines 23-26): (8) Francis intercourse (page 35, Hues 

7-S. (9) Yet when ...shoulders (pago 35, lines 29-34). 

flO.) Who element (page 36, lines 22-23). (11.) That 

for hwp? (page 22-23, line 28). 12. That both 

.pleased (page 22-23, lines 29-31) and IS. It was such 

backs (page 37. lines 1-3). 

A. — (1) Henry VII had for his object, not only the 
giving of peace to England, hut ' also the putting of the 
King's power so far above the power of the barons, that 
thev could no longer set upon King end put down another 
as they had done before. (2) At the time that his reign 
began, the feudal system of England ended on the one 
hand, and on the other, the fact that the Houses of Lords 
and Commons were required to meet at long intervals, 
and on very few occasions during' a given namber of 
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ypjxrs, holp‘'d to set free the King from being indirectly, 
tindc-r the Parliament. (3) His disposition which sought 
f'xcitement., induced him to try and secure an authority in 
Europe, which would be proportionately equal to that ho 
had obtained in England. (4) Fr.ancis was at liberty to 
call on Honr 3 '’a Queen, and Henry was at liberty to call 
on Francis’s Qneen. (5) France was bound to be apledge 
in his person to Henry for his own peaceful conduct, and 
so was Henr}' to be to Francis lor his own harmless 
behaviour. (6) The balance of excellence which Henry's 
canvas castle possessed over that of Francis, lay in iis 
b“ing more durable than Francis’s pavilion. (7) A coat 
of mail and its adjuncts had become so heavy and com- 
plete in the fifteenth century, that it was not a very 
easy thing to kill a person with such armour in a real 
battle, unless one had recourse to guns or pistols ; mocR* 
fights were, therefore, recreations m which there was no 
danger to one's life. (S) Francis was thoroughly disgusted 
with the forms and ceremonies prescribed tor tneir inter- 
view. (9) Still when Henry VIII noticed the haughty 
bearimr and undue pomp of Hourbon, and recollected 
how Warwick had from a similar beginning developed 
into a “King-Maker,” he could not restrain himsell from 
remarking that if he had such on English subject as the 
Constable of France, he (that subject) would not be 
allowed to live long, that is Henry would soon have him 
'beheaded. (10) Who i.c., Henry, had never before or 'after 
been in circumstances that he engaged so w’ell as these. 
(11) That got drunk and lay huddled up together. (12) 
That ladies as well as knights who had come to see the 
grand display, were glad enough to make their bedding 
in dry grass and straw, and consider themselves very 
fortunate at that. (13) The expenditure in excess was L 
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prr.-’ab that many people went through the annual inC''ni3 
they derived from their forests and pasture lands, 

in providing themselves with wearables fitting for the 
ocasions. 

Q — Writeishorts explanatory notes on the following ex- 
pression — «- 

n) The precautions and etiquettes of the meeting. 

fii) Unless on principles of exchange. 

ri'ii) Chiefly about the hangings. 

(iv) Nominaliy with a view' to this hypothetical 
marriage. 

fv) To try a fall. 

(vi) K game that might leave animosities. 

(vii) Warming his shirt, spreading out his hose and 
trussing his points. 

(viii) Green damask cut into vine and hiwthorn 
loaves. 

(ix) Green d.araask full of pricks. 

(x) Wrought and frizzed with flat gold of damask. 

(xi) A fnntistic chariot. 

— (i) The interests to be guarded against in the inter- 
view. and the ceremonies to be observed to- 
gether with the kinds of dress and adornments 
to he worn on the occasion. 

(ii) Excepting w'hen they observed the rule of paying 
simultaneous visits to each other's camp. 

(iii) Most of all were they employed in preparing lace 

curtains and silk tapestries. 

(iv) It was a payment in name only for the future 
fulfilment of the condition that Henry's daughter was to 
marry the son of Francis (See Notes). 
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^vi) To engage in n single wrestling match. 

(vii) A sport that might leave angry feelings rankling 
ill the heart of the vanquished. 

(viii) Airing his shirt to cake awoy the chill from it, 
• smoothing out the creases from his knickei’S 
and loying them out ready for use, and to fas- 
ten the knots between the knickers and the 
waistcoat. 

(ix) Green silk ^Yith a pattern on it having pieces in 
the shape of vine and hawthorn leaves cut off 
from it. 

(x) Green figured silk with raised work on it resem- 

bling spikes. 

(xi) Plates of figured gold curled and crinkled, and 

then interwoven into the cloth of gold (of 
which the Nemean lion's skull was made) to 
make to lo'ok like the lion’s mane. 

(xii) A gaudy and grotesque-looking car. 

5. GRAMMATICAL. 

Q.— Giro the necessary parsing of the following words : — 

Page 32, — To give (line 13), high (line 14), stirring 
(line 20), to srek (line 21), abroad (line 22), Wolaey (line 
23), as (line 28), to he (line 30). 

Page 33. — FHling{\\\\o 3), arranging (5), neither (7 ), 

to confers (18), chiejly (22), motto (25), one (26), Gai 

' praeest (28) , to resemble Oino 20), inside (30), all (31). 
page 34. — to secure (lino 8), this (18), himsetf and steed 
(lines 11 and 12), as (12), arm-in-arra (15), hawthorn and 
■ ^aspherry (line 17 and 18), to admire (22), to he killed 
(25), barring (25), page 35 game (line 5), exr\y (8), as 
(11), throwing (12), to kelp to dress (line 14), namely 
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(15), to dress (18), having had (18), home, again, (line 
19), to task, (20), for (22), betide {2Z), my owii {24<), 
altogether (25) the 25\ imj^risoning {26), Charles de 
Bourbon {26), as that (31). observing, mindful (30); 
page S6, — day (line 1), Midsuynmerday (2), like Her- 
cules (3), that (3), garland tS), club yG), buskins (9), 
each other {I7), dream (21), ran (line 26), fain to he 
(30). 

‘ A. — Page 32— lb give — present of the Gerundial 
infinitive denoting purpose, used adverbially as a sub- 
jective complement of the verb “ ivas " before it. 
High — adj. of quality in the positive degree used pre- 
dicatively as obj. complement of |the verb to raise, and 
qualifying power." Stirring — gerund used as an 
adj. qualifyitg temper. To seel-*— present of the sim- 
ple inf., obj. compl. of “ Airoarf— adv. modifying 

“ to seek," Wolsey — case in apposition with “ minister,” 

“ Cardinal being a noun, here used as an adj. qualifying , 
" 'Wolsey As — prep, governing " the Field ” in the 
‘obj. case. To be — present of the gerundial inf. denoting 
purpose, used adverbially as subj. compl. of “ was ; ” it 

is a verb of incomplete predication, having " between 

Guisnes ” for its subj. complement. 

Page 33 — Fitting — pres, imperf. gerund, trans. 
having for its object "themselves” and governed by the 
'prep. “ in ” in the ohjective case. Arranging — pres, 
impref. trans. participle, governing “precautions ” and 
“etiquettes ” in the obj. case predicating " eouncellors ” 
'and **heralds,” Neither — substantive in the sing. 

■ nom. case, subj. to the verb, “‘might iruit,” To con- 
•fess pres, of the simple or noun inf. siibj. compl. of 
‘ IS obliged." Chiefly — adv. modifying the prep, phrase 
a out the hangings”. Motto — noun in the obj. ca£(b 
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governed by the preposition ”wi(k” before several 

tCo." One — dear. pron. same case as “ Motto'* “ Cui 

pracesl ” — noun clause in apposition with “ ihj.t *' after 

"than"; similarly tho noun clause “ Failes 

votildra ” is in apposition with “ motto " — To rcsemUe 
— pres: of the gerundial inf. denoting purpose, used 
adverbially ti modify the part : patwiei.” Inside — 
substantive, cither case absolute (if hnng '* is taken as a 
participle^ or nom *. c ise subj. to the verb (was) hung.' 
jlZJ-indef: num-‘riil pronoun, taken collectively, case 
similar to “ inside.** 

Page 34 '—To secure — pres, of the gerund : ® inf. 
denoting purpose, used adverbially to modify “ to he paid. 
This — dcm. pron, case absolute. Himself reflexive form- 
of the personal pronoun nsod emphatically ; stced-com, noun 
in tho mas. gender ; bjth vrords (“ himself *' and '‘sUed 
nominative absolute. As — ^rel- pronoun, having for its 
antecedent " cloih," nom. case subject to the verb ‘‘ could 
he put" Arm-in-arm — an adv. phrase, if taken together 
as a singular c.^pressiou, modifg. “walked**’, if taken 
separatjly as three words, without the hyphens, then the 
first '* arm ” is case absolute — “ arm (being) in arm." 
Jdavothorn and raspberry — both nouns, in apposition 
with “ trees." To admire— pros, of tho Ger. inf. denoting 
purpose, used adverbially to modify tho verb “ sat To 
be killed — pres, of the simple infinitive, case in apposi- 
tion with “ it *' going before. Barring — this can be 
parsed in three ways, all correct : — (1) participial pre- 
position, governing “ fire-arms " in the objective case ; 
or (2) transitive participle used absolutely, governing 
“fire-arms’* in the objective cose ; or again (3) “fire- 
arm " case absolute, joined to the participle “ barring ’* 
temored after it, e.g., firo-arms barring.** 
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Page 35. — Game — noun, objective complement of the 
factitive trans. participle thiiikitig.” Early — adv. 

modifg; the adverbial expression “one morni'ng." Ae 
prep. ’ governing captive in the obj. case. — Throwi'ng— 
pres, imperf. trans. gerund, (governing " collar " ia the 
obj. case) in the obj. case, governed by the prep. '• hy." 
To help — pres, of the simple inf. in the obj. case, governed 
by the transitive verb “ undertook:.” To dress — same as ' 
“ to helpy objective complement of “ to help." Having 
had—pvGS perf. gerund in the obj. case, governed by the 
•prep.*‘ after." Home — noun used as an adv. Again — 
adv. both words modifg. "rode"' To (task) — prep, 
governing the noun “ task " in the i>bj. case. For — prep. 

governing the noun clause after it (‘* what done " 

Betide— verb defective, active, transitive, (having “ those" ' 
for its object), subjunctive mood, denoting wish, present 
tense, agreeing with subject “iZW loci'” in number and 
person. My own — reflexive form of the personal pro- 
noun in the possessive case, possessing the noun " through 
understood after it ; or parse it as reflexive form of the 
'possessive adjective, used predicatively, qualifying - the 
noun ” before it. Although — adv. modifg. the 

adj. phrase " more reasonable." ^Vis— demonstrative 

adv. modif 3 ’’ing more “ reasonable." Imprisoning — pres. - 
imperf. gerund in the obj. case, governed by the prep. 
"of". Charles de bourbon = Charles of Bourbon — the 
first proD. noun is in apposition with " constable." 
Mindfid—oA^’ used predicatively, qualifying the se- 
cond Tie ’ in the sentence [=" he (being) niindful 
of • ; • • . had been, could not help obsm'ving.J 
Observing — pres, impf gerund, object of "could not 
help." 
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Viige 30- — Day — noxin, adverbial object of time. 
M idsammer — noun used as an adj., qualifying "day" 
which is in apposition with "day" before it. Like — 
cither a prep, governing *' Hercules ”, or a predicative 
adj., qualifying " kimsdf" or " King ILtnry" in which, 
c«^e tlio prep, to understood after it governs Jhreahs " 
in the obj. case. That — a demonstrative pronoun in 
form, but real !y a relative pronoun = which having for 
its antecedent the whole clause (" King • . • Der~ 

Cldcs*"') before it. The full stop should then be removed, 
and only a comma put in its place. GitrZit7itZ and Glab 
are both in the obj. cases, governed by the transitive veib 
*' had ’. Buskins — panning same as “ garland ” and 
"club ” are both in the obj. cises, governed by the tran- 
sitive verb "had" Buskins — pirsmg same as "gar- 
land " ami " cl uh" Each other — the two words must be 
parsed separately. Each. — distributive pronoun, case in 
apposition with ** puW ICS,” and oi/icr - dclinito domons- 
trativo pronoun (vvith the understood before it) object of 
the prep. “ of" Dream — case in apposition with "scene."' 
Ran — Verb instransitivo used transitively and causative- 
ly ( ssciusfid to runi, goverurng " wine ” in the obj. case. 
Fain — adj. used predicativoly, qualifying ” knights” and 
" ladies ", To he — pro-*, of the gerund : infinitive, deno- 
ting purpose, used adverbially to modify the adj. "fain," 

Q.-— >Givo iho meaning or force of the important preposi- 
tions employed in this piece. 

A,. — Fage 62. — With (line 11 and 36) denotes time 
simultaneous. Of (12) denotes possession with an ohjec- 
ixvB force. Of (14) carries an attributive force. To 
(16 and 19) denotes motion towards same slate or condi^ 
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lion. fTuticr (22) denotes eubjeciion. For (2i) denotes 
purpose. Otfer (24) denotes authority. In (27) nieans 
state OP manner. Of (28) and of (29) both denote mate- 
rial CP the first denotes material and the second has an 
adjectival force. Of t3l) carries a partitive force. 

Puye 33. — O 71 (8) basis op dependence. For (11) 
denotes 0/(16) denotes material. Of (17) 

means source. For (22) duration in time or period. 
'With (27) denotes accompaniment. To (29) means 
proximity. With (30 1 denotes instrument or means. 

Page 34 . — With (1) is union in place or slate. With 
(4) means comjpaui/. With {7) denotes purpose. To (7) 
denotes direction. To (19) denotes obj.ct. By (24) 
means proximity. 

Page 35 . — To (3) denotes effect. Of (7) has the mean*' 
ing ot reference. By way o/(13) denotes end or purpose . . 
For (22) denotes cause of (32) originally carrying a parti- 
tive force, here denotes reference on (33) denotes rest and . 
andpoint of space. 

Page 36 . — Of (1) denotes partition. 0/» (3) means 
maffiria?; some prefer to call It an ac()cciii;ai force. F&r 
(9) denotes substitution. Upon (16) means direction.' 
0/(17) denotes reference. During (22) denotes period of 
time. In " people of Picardy ” and " King of England/' 
of has a partitive force. In (IS) denotes state or condi- 
tion. So does the other in (line 30). Of (32) means con-: 
eerning. 

Q — Point out and mention, with reasons, all the Figures of 
Speech employed in this lesson. 

-A.. — Point out and mention, with reasons, all the 
Figures of Speech employed in this lesson. 

. Crown for king ^Une 14) is Metd-- 

nymy. ' ' ‘ 
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T’rtjjff 35.‘ — The last three lines containing an ins- 
tance of 7^erij^j?iraM'5 or ci>*ciM)iZocwi«o7i., expressing in a 
round about way thatHenr^* VIII would have Charles de 
Bourbon beheaded, if the latter were an English subject. 

Vagt 36. — Lines 1 — 9 contain two examples (Hercules 
’ and the Isemean lion) of allusion. 

Pape 36. — Lino 26 contains the Figure of Speech 
called ns it ‘interchanges the cases of words 
Used there, namely “ tf‘e conduit . . . ran wine,” 

instead of the ivine ran in Vie conduit tOc. 

Paffc 37. — Xines 2 and 3 are instances of Metonymy 
whore the cause (“ mills," “ forests *’ &c ) is substituted lor 
the ejfcct (the income foira the mills &c.) 

Q. — Fiom all the Direct Forms of I?aiTation occuring in 
(ho piece, into the Indirect Forms of speech. 

A,— 1. Page 35 lines 21 — 23 — Siearde Fleurangcs 
told the Kisg that ho (S. de F.) was glad to see 'him (King 
Francos! back, but he (S. deF.) asked permission to toll 
him his master, that he (Francis I) had been a fool for 
'ivhat ho had done, and wished that ill luck might betide 
those who had advised him to it. 

2. Page 35 line 24. — The King t dd him in reply that, 
that had been no one — that the thought had been hia 
own. 

3- Page 36 para. 2. — Hall, who was never more in 
his clement, observed that, during that triumph, so much 
people of Picardy and West Flanders had drawn to 
Giiisnes to see the King of England, and his honour, to 
whom the victuals of the court had been in plenty ,• that 
conduit of the gate had run wine always, — that there had 

.beggars, that for drunkenness had 

lain in routs and heaps. That so great resort had come 
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thither, that .... ladies that bad come to see the 
nobleness had been fain tp he in buy and straw, and had 
held them thereof highly pleased. 

4. Pages 36 and 37. Pora. 3. — The French memoir 
writer, Due Bellay said that he would not pause . . _ . 
expense, for it could not be estimated. It had been 

such that many had worn their 

backs. 

Q. — Furnish tabulary the general analysis of the follow, 
ing sentences : — 

1. Pitffe 32 — ‘‘Both ‘powers as the, 

Field of Cloth of Gold," 

2. Page 33 . — “ The cords were . . . , , trop 

plm belle.'* 

3. Page Si. — "This settled the valley ^ 

of Ardres." 

\ 

4. Pages Si and S5.~-“ On the last day .... 

. to try a fall.” 

5. Page 35. — " Francois was by way 

of chain." 

I 

6. PageSS. — “ So great was thereof 

highly pleased.’' 

7^ Vage 34 . — “ On the firstjday should' 

he married.” 
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7S 



But to cojifess ... Same as A. in adversative co-ordination 

with it. 

.That ieZic ... Noun clause to B, object o£ ’^io confess,'’ 
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-And Henry put his hand . . . Same as A, iu cumulative co-ordinatioa 
. collar. with it. 

-And challanged .... fall ... Same as B. in contracted cumulative 
' - - co-ordination, with it. 
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7s THE FIELD OF CLOTH OP GOLD- 

6;-GENERAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.~Wnte short technical notes on the following ezpres> 
sions 

1. The feudal character of England. (2) Eoslage. (3) 
ArbitraHon. (4) The nine worthies. (5) Triumph. 

A. — (1) The feudal chnrcacter (or system) of Eng- 
land, is or rather was a form of Government anciently 
subsisting in European countries, according to which a 
victorious leader allotted considerable portions of land^ 
called feuda, fiefs, or feuds, to his principal officers, who 
in their turn divided their possessions among their 
inferiors ; and the conditions upon which these rewards 
were given, was that of faithful military service both at 
home and abroad. To this they engaged themselves by 
an oath of fealty and if 'they broke this the lands were to 
return to their original possessors- 

2. Eostage is a person given up to an enemy or rival 
as a security for the perfomauce of the articles of a treaty 
on the performance of which the person was to be released 
and ^ent back. 

3. Arbitration (or arhiirement) is a power given by 
two or more contending parties to some person br persons 
to deter mine the dispute between them, according to the 
usages of the law and his or their discretion. 

4. The nine wort/iics.-r-There are simply "nine, 
woruhies,” and also "nine worthies of London." As the' 
ktter count among them some who flourished after Henry 
yill (Sir Thomas White for example in 1653), the former 
IS to be taken as the " worthies" mentioned in the text, 
and they were : Joshua, David, and Judas Maccabacus; 
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Hector, Alexander and Julius Caesar ; Arthur, Charlenin- 
gne, and Godfrey of Bouillon. 

5. Tritmph — In Roman antiquit}', a public and 
solemn honour conferred by the Romans on a victorius 
general, bv allowing him a magnificient procession 
through the city of Rome. The triumph was ot two 
kinds the greater and the less, the latter of which was 

called an ovadiofl. 

Q.—CIear tho alhisions contaiof'd in St. Michaal, Bacchus 
and Hercules with the Krmcan lion's scull. 

k.—Sl. 2>flchnel, in Christian art, is depicted as a 
beautifnl voung man with severe countenance, winged, 
and clad e'ither in white or armour, bearing a lance and 
shield, with which he combats a dragon. In the final 
ind^ment ho is represented with scales, weighing the souls 
of men. In the Bible Michael is an archangel, who con- 
tends with Satan over the dead body of Moses. 

Bacchus —In Roman mythology he is the god of wine. 
He is represented as a beautiful youth with black eyes, 
golden locks flowing with curls about his shoulders, 
filleted with ivy. In peace his robe was purple, in war 
he was covered with a panther’s skin. The famous 
statue of Bacchus in the palace of Borghese is,represented 
with a bunch of grapes in his hand and a panther at his 
feet. 

Hercules . — A Grecian hero— carrying a huge club 
and possessed of the utmost amount of physical strength 
nnd vigour- that the human frame is capable of The 
Pythian told him if he would serve Eurystheus for 
twelve years, he should become immortal ; accordingly ho 
bound himself to the Argive king who imposed upon him 
twelve tasks or labours of great difficulty and danger. 
For the Ncmcan lion, consult the Notes. 
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Q — Comment upon the expressions “home" and 
“ abroad." ^ 

A . — In the mouth of an Englishman, home means 
England, and abroad means, out of England, i.e., 
the continent of Europe or America or India In the 
mouth of an Indian, the word, as used by ,an English- 
man, sounds rediculous, though many use without- 
knowing it. 

Q. — Distinguish between a statesman and a politi- 
c ian. , 

A. — A statesman is one who is versed in the arts , 
of Government, and employed in connection with the 
administration of the affairs of Government. A politi- 
cian IS a man who is versed in politics or the science of- 
Goveniraent. All statesmen are, therefore, politicians, 
though all politicians are nob necessarily statesmen. 

Q. — What is the difference between thither and there? 

A. — In old English, thither, like hither, was used after 
verbs of motion, and there, like here^ after verbs of 
rest’, as, come hither or go thither. Stand here or lie' 
there. In modern English there is no such difference, 
except that hither and tliither are used in poetry, and 
here and there in prose. 

Q — What is the origin of the word damask? . ' 

A. — Originally it meant a kind of cloth with raised 
figures woven on it, and made in Damascus. Now it 
means only such cloth made anywhere. 

Q . — Distinguish kitting, slaying, murder and assas- 
sination from one another. 

A. — Killing is the general term for taking away life 
(of men or lower animals), shying is IdlUng in baUli, 
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io murder i<? to kill roith op»n violence and injustice : 
io assasnnnfe is to nxurScr hy ear prise or by means of 
lying t?i w lit. 

Q — What is the exact meaning of nssutince, and how 
does it differ fiom Jtelping, aiding, succouring rUiev- 
ing. 

To assist literally in ians to pi ice one's self by 

another so a« to give him one’s strength It implies pro- 
ducing a positive good or rv-moving an evil. JSj do the 
words helping and a idi luj. Succouring and relieving 
mean only removing an evil We k Ip a person to pro- 
aecuto his work, or help him out of a difficulty, we a:>si8t 
in order to forward a 'iciimi •, or we ftm<l a person in the 
time of his cmbaiMSS.nent. we rtHa pjison to make his 
escape. W-* .sitcroitr a pu'aio in danger and w*. rtUeve ‘ 
him in time of distress. 


i* 

Arbitration — docision 
mutual consent. 

Advantage —excellence 

Amusements — viitiLi in i n ■ i 
ments. j 

Animosities — bitter feelings.j 

Assasnnaiion — s c c r e t | 
murder 

Assemblage — gath o r i n g, 
meeting. 

Accestio n — auccc'ssion . 

JBiirri 17 g — oxcepbiiig. 

JJitrriers — boundary s. 

Breech — tron sor.s do « n to 
the knees. 


Bnikins — half bools. 
(Joi'respovding — ]iro p o r- 
tionato. 

Ckron icier — velatert 
Co n/css — o'wii, acknowledge. 
G(7nferent e — con s ult i n g 
together. 

heavy, buiden*' 

some. 

Collar — n' ck-bone 
(^kall'mgeJ -invited to 
wre-'tli' 

Dhplay — show, paiado. 
Dhcou 'tcoos "1 ude. 


GLOSSARY. 

by 
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Xfruvi'cnness — state o f 

intoxication. . , 

Etiqueti€>i - Decorous, 
Rorcmonics. 

Elc'>^'>cnf — a g r e e a b 1 e 
suiTOunding. 

Estimated — r e c k o n e d , 
calculated. 

Figure — solid image 

Fra men orTc — structure. 

Formalities — forms and 

, ceremonies. 

Fa reive Z/— goodbye.' 

Galleiics — pus sages, 
corridors. 

Gorgeous — g ay and 

splendid. 

JEZosZi'^c— security (in war). 

Bigh — strong, 

Ifypoth etical — con d itional. 
quickset. 

Infiue n cc — power. 

J uteri icws — meetings. 

Invitations — bid ding to 
entertain. 

Intercourse — communic a - 
tion. 

Jousting — a combat with 
spears. 

Lists — ringg, fighting 
ground. 

Labelled — ticketed, billeted. 

Nagnificient— grand. 

Motto — badge, cognizance. 

Manners — bearing. 

Midsummerday — 2l6t June. 


.M<iifn.oir — a,ahort account,. 

Mills — a ‘ g r i n ,d i n g 
machine. • 

Meadows — pasture lands. 

Masquers — men weari n g 
masks. 

Nobleness — magnificien c e , 
grandeur. 

OJstryingf — remarking. - 

Pairtions — a grand tent. 

PrecuiiZions— steps ’ taken 
beforehand to guard. 

Principles — ^guve ruing 
rules. 

Prime — youth, first stage. 

Presents — ^gifbs. 

Responded — gave a corres- 
ponding reply. 

Rendering — making. 

Routs — huddled up masses. 

Stirring — exciting, full of 
excitement. 

Supremacy — mastery. ■ 

Spl en dour — mngnificience. 

Sustained — supported. 

Subordinate — depende n t , 
smalhr. , 

^Stability — firmness, strength 

•Sit'lcd — arranged. 

Superfluous — excessive. 

'Sec are — ensure, gain . 

Steed — war-horse. * 

Tournament-js, lilting 
match. 

Tilting — ^jousting. 
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TrnSliinff — fastening and 

tightening. 

Vied — contended, competed. 

Visited — called on, paid a' 
visit. 

Vagabo'nds — loafers. 

ADDITIONAL 

Agile— active. 

Arraitgiv g — settling. 

Adhre — stick, attached. 

Arras — heavy silk curtains, 
tapestries. 

Arrogn.'nt — haughty. 

Armour — coat of mail. 

Apparelled — dressed. 

Barons— a titled landholder 

Broad eword — a sword with 
a broad blade. 

Betide — befall. 

Chapel — a private place of 
■worship (church). 

Conduit^a pipe or tube. 

Crimson — deep red. 

Ca;pfit?c— prisioner of war. j 

JDoxbhlel — a waistcoat. ' 

Damasje — a figured cloth. 

Bntwined —twisted round. 

Extraordinary — unc o m • 
tnon, very gre^t. 

Feudal — pertaining t o 

fiefs. 


VTaging — carrying o n , 

engaged in. 

irarnu*??^ — airing. 

lVortlii’‘s —worthy men, 

notables. 

'WnggoTners — carters. * 

glossary. 

Frieze I — curled and crisped 

Fantastic — odd-look i n g , 
grostesquo. 

Incessantly — continually. 

Leclnre — sc)lding. 

Nominally — in name only, 

, vr''.>clbly. 

Politer — ‘ CDUrteous. 

Prevails — proves victorious, 
conquers, 

Per/Vo/ion— completest or 
faultless state. 

Restraints — checks, limita- 
tions. 

Pcso7-i— visitors. 

Seed-pearls — small pearls. 

Ts'inmph — n grand proces- 
.sion. 

Trapped — adorned, covered. 

Upshot — ontc.tinc, result. 

Victstals — provisions, food 
for men. 

Wrought — skilfuHj' worked. 


THE TRANSLATION OF THE 
BIBLE. ■ ' 

Introduction.— Translation— rendering in to English 
Bible — the holy book of religion, the inspired book *in 
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'f 7 bich Christiana believe. Literally it >raenns ' the book 
(of books),' i.e., the best book. It consists of the old 
Testament, written in Hebrew, and the Kew Testament in 
Greek. The former contains 39, and the latter 27 parts 
or books. If’/iiis— durinjr the time that. 2’Atts— as 

mentioned in the Field of Cloth of Gold. Dreaviiiig, <&c., 
— building castles m the air, that is, indnlging in the 
hope that he will wage war, conquer and etatablisb his 
authirityin Europe. Tin world — the civilised woild 
of Europe. Wasbtiog stirred — was in the act of being 
ahiken or excited. Fint the inital motion, 

or steps. Religiovn change — change touching religion. 
Seformation — forming anew by a purifying process 
which freed the Christian religion from all ths erfois and, 
abases that hud crept into lo in course oV time ; a re- 
arrangement of religions beliefs in order to improve them. 
With here denotes origin. IFon — ^gained. A Uierence — 
allegiance, fidelity. Fope —the pontiff of Rome, and 
snccessor of St. Peter. Before the Reformation he was 
the highest authority in Europe, in matters secular no 
less than in matters religious. Pope • is the title. Leo X 
was the Pope in Luther’s time. It — the movement 
known as the Reformation. . Ground — soil, i.e., the 
country of England. Prepared — made ready to receive. 
•Previous eforiO — prior exertions. (Note. — For an account 
of all Proper Names, see Appendix at the end.) 

Page 42, Para. 1. — As .... movement — as an im- 
.pulse which roused socirty and the , Government of the 
country. Sad ceased to c.'cisi— wa-» dead. Zi«te— al- 
most nothing. J^pyvlned — was left over. 0/ would then 
mean /rom to suit the construction given here. Directly 
religwas impvXte—^^o downright impetus given in the 
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direction o£ religion. Beyond — except. Fagfite-i-indefinite, 
Beftestness and ciisco feeling of agitation and uw- 

satirfaction Sysitm of the dm rch — the metnod oi worbiiip 
and other religious observances followed by the Ohuren, , 
Fitfut — uncertain, spasmodic, irregular. Lije — vitality, 
existence. ProHecniitinB — suits filed in larf-oourts, hte 
scaflei’fid— recorded here and there. Failed . . . tt— were 
not able to deprive it altogether of life. Frustiiatmne . . . - 
1o kill it — the records of cases filed in the court against 
the Lollards which were found entered hsreaud tuere lu u 
diary or note book kept by the bishops showed that tuey 
had not succeeded in putting tuem down, ttiat is, uitnougu 
the Lollards had been proset'Uted from time to time, tuey 
were not put out of existeuce altogetner. idee— a n.stunc 
present, meaning, vre have found accounts. Qroap'>-— 
knots, or a small number of people among the Lollards. 
Meeting — assembling. Here and tJkere — occasionally 

and in difierent places. In — out of; this use of xa is now 
obsolete. A great hook of hereby — a translation of the 
Bible used by the hei’etical sect called the Lollards. . uf 
here has an adjectival force. Heresy — teacniug agaiuau ’ 
any commonly received doctrines of a religion (here vJhris- 
tianity) ; heterodoxy. (Note, — Reading the Bible, as 
iranslated into English or any other - language, was in 
those days forbidden, and considered a great sin. Those 
who held different views were called heretics and their 
acts or teaching, /icrc«2/* The word means to cat avjay 
and separate). Night. — The Lollards were afraid to 
read the English translation of the Bible by day, lest they 
should be prosecuted ; hence they used to meet to^Tether 
at ni^ht in some secret place and read it. Euangeiists — 
literally me.s.senger of good news about Chkst; the 
Writers of the four gospels, namely, Matthew, Mar^p, Luke 
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and John j here ifc means 6heir gospels. Tranacripts-^, 
hand written copies.- Tracts — small pamphlets containing 
Wyclif s translation of parts of .the Bible. Smouldering 
cmhera — coals of fire stifled and smothered. A metaphor, 
meaning Wyclif’s so-called heretical teaching kept .down 
hy persecution. But — only. Breath — a slight breeze. 
To fan . . . . flume — to stir them up into a blaze;* 
meaning, what Wyclif had taught regarding the Relonn- 
ation, especially about reading the Bible in English, ivas 
not wholly forgotten, it required only a fresh impetus to’ 
revive it. Breath — here, impetus, a helping hand. 
^hen Boownrih .... Tudors — when the victory gam- 
ed in the battle of Bosworth brought England back under 
the Tudor Kings. One thought — a single thought. Ber- 
ceivrd by experience — found out by what ho saw himself. 
That is unnecessary in modern English. Establish.—- 
strengthen and confirm. Lay people— the laity, i,e., 
those who were not clergymen, and therefore did not know 
Hebrew, Greek' and Latin. To establish .... truth 


, - to make the laity orthodox. Except is nov.** not used 
^ place ; the modern English word is unLetts. 
Plainly ~~ti\Qa.T\y and simply. Laid — placed. If . 
fi/e-~if God prolongs my life. Learned conirover- 
^ahst—a scholar and disputer who writes and discusses 

le.arned subjects, iffre— before. A boy plough 

—a plough boy, an illiterate fellow. Shull denotes certain 
promise. Scripture-the Bible. Thou—^ae a common 

he realised his hope. Drawn 

wh'^rp hp I?*!! f were. Retirement — place, 

where he had withdrawn from active life., 

disXim-,r opinion against some act ;a formal 
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Pa<3E 43. — Alderman — a magistrate of a town, next) 
in rank to a Mayor, coii esponding to an honorary or 
bench magistrate in India. Soifdai meat — stale half 
boiled meat. By . . . will — ^by choice, voluntarily, of bis 
accord. But— only. Small single beer — n kind of 
weak and inferior ale prepared from one substance. 
If ... . hold — if hia object was going to last, or was to 
be maintained. At the last— old English for at last — 
iW only ... . in all England — not only would the 
Bishop of London stop Tyndale from translating the 
Bible into English, but that there was no place in the 
whole of England where he could do this work unmolested. 

Para. 2 — Soon .... way — soon moved to. Refuge 
—shelter from persecution (for translating the Bible) 
Sacred .... Reformation — city dedicated to or set 
apart for tbo work of the Eeformation. tElocIcinq—com- 
Jng in crowds. /luoittsm, zeal. Stadent . . . crusades 
Students from England, France and other countries were 
coming in large numbers to Wittenberg, with as much 
zeal for the Reformation as princes and peasants collected 
in the 11th, 12th and 13th centuries to join the Holy 
War against the Saracens. GjUtemporary — a writer wno 
lived at that time Clasped Aandsjoinei pains. Uertiojor 
— ^np to now. The light .... truth — a metaphorical 
expression meaning gospel truth issuing light and dispel- 
ling the darkness of ignorance about tne Bible. For 

from. Wittenberg earth — as the light of 

Christianity had originally issued from Jerusalem and 
spread to the extreme limits of the earth, so the know- 
ledge of the contents of the Bible now issued from Wit- 
tenberg and spread all over Europe. Jtrusaleni — where 
Christ was crucified, and from where the Apostles began 
preaching Christianity. Fire — fiUd Tyndale with fervent 
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zq&\.To face — to meet, encounter. Exih — banishment 
from his mother-land. BitUr .... friends — ^great grief 
caused by being away from friends, hard . . . fighJt 
ings — difficult and severe struggles. Be . . . . ■ Inmselj- 
which he had imposed upon himself. The wcrk of trans- 
luting the Bible in English, Version — rendering, transla- 
tion. Completed — finished. Means — money. ■ Famish- 
ed — supplied. iSAeejs— manuscripts of the translation- 
Ply — ^run avrayLuthern ZeneZeTicies— inclination towards 
Luther’s teaching. A city .... ref age — Worms was a 
city whose inhabitants were favourably inclined towards, 
the Protestant religion preached by Luther and it was, 
therefore, a less dangerous place to take shelcer in, than' 
Wittenberg. English shores — England, shorts of Eng- 
land — more strictly speaking to the counties situated 
niong the shores of England, that is sea-side 
countries. 

Para 3. — Keenly — sharply, acutely. Opposed — 

against. Which .... o?i — which he cuusidered, At . . 

. . Luther — because Luther eagerly ues,ired it and set ,au 
example towards it by translating the Bible in German, ' 
his own mother-tongud Men of — man who followed and. 
identified themselves with. Of here carries partitive fozee 
having a meaning of reference. 

Page 44 — 7<— the ■ English tran4ation of, the Bible. 
Eoped for — expected, looked for. Welcome — kind recep- 
tion. Estnng'd — alienated. Lutheran origin-— having 
originated from Luther. eoeti -. . . . origin — and 

even those ra'^n who followed the New Learning, and were 
expected to receive the English translation of the Bible 
in England, turned away from it, b-^cause Luther was at 
the bottom ,of it. Fairly — correctly,. j^Istl 3 ^ Judge — 
estimate. Their action — the conduct ol' the, men of the. 
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New Learning in not receiving or welcoming ' the !Eng- 
lisb translation of the Bible. By viewing it — by looking 
at- it (their action). I tithe light of the time — from the 
view .point of that time. The whole sentence means, if we 
wish to form a correct estimate as to whether the men of 
the New Learning in England (like Warham and More) 
were right or wrong in not welcoming Tyndale’s English 
translation of the Bible, we must look at the question as 
people looked at.it in those days and then we .shall see 
that it was not at all strange that they turned their back 
upon the translation. • Over sea — (take it as one word — 
an adverb) in the continent of Europe (with a special 
reference to Germany). Might .... >them. — might well 
( — naturally) have estranged them, as it actually did. 
Movement — the Reformation. Seemed breaking down 
appeared to undermine. 'The very .... society — those 
identical principles on which religion and society were 
founded or established. Fabric of the church — the 
entire structure, construction and framework of the 
Church. Rent asunder — torn and divided. The words 
“ fabric " and " torn ’’ are used metaphorically, > compar- 
ing the framework of the Church to a piece of cloth, and 
rent like it. And the . centre .... unity — and the 
middle point, that is . the place (Rome ) and the office 
(Pope) which kept the whole of Christendom united 
together. Denounced — publicly and solemnly accused. 
Babylon — the reference is to the 17th Chapter of Revela- 
tion (the last book in the New Testament) where a woman 
arrayed in purple and scarlet is described, and called all 
kinds of names, and upon her forehead was written the 
name of Babylon. < Luther and his followers, applied this 
name to Rome and the Pope and publicly proclaimed 
them^ to be as corrupt as the Woman, named Babylon, is 
described in Revelation. Passing into anarchy— gra.- 
duaily changing into .lawlessness and confusion, that is 
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the very leaders of the movement of Eeformation were 
little hy little beginning to do just what they liked, and 
ignored all the laws of the church and society. Steadily — 
firmly, without any fear or hesitation. Moving o iixvo^rd — 
advancing. Denial — rejection. Catholic — a greck 
word, meaning nniveraal, and applied to . the whole 
Church of christ all over the world. Zlo^mo— tenet or 
doctrine, an article of belief, a teaching of the church 
believed in by all Christians. Luther .... another — 

went on fearlessly refusing to believe one teaching. after 
another of the church Universal. Still clung to — adher- 
hd to or believed m them. Ready to fling ' away-^ 
prepared to cast off or reject. That is to say, if Luther 
went a long way in refusal to believe many of the 
Church doctrines, his followers went further still, pre- 
pared to reject even what Luther accepted. The Ref or. 
mer of Wtiiemheig — a figure of speech called autono*' 
inasia, meaning Luther who was closely connected with 
Wittomberg (see appendix). Ftcredy — vehemently. • Re- 
ligious ' ezeitement — ^ferment in the public mind concern- 
ing religion. Kindling— up. * Wiki dreama-^ 
violent expectations or visions — Social revolution— ot 
turning society upside down. A,nd meamohile ...... 

revolution— and in the interval people were so stirred 
up by this religious movement, that they entertained 
exaggerated hopes of seeing a complete change of every 
thing in society and men stood aghast — and people 
shuddered. .4.6— When they saw. The horrors of a 
Peasant War— -tho shocking crimes committed in con: 
'nection with the Feasant war. A is used here instead of 
the for the , following reason: — there were many horrors 
occurring then, more or less the outcome of the Reforma- 
tion, and the Peasant "War in 1525,was.one of these. As 
■. . . . Bih'le— only i'n the character of a translation of 
the Bible. 4s a part ....... movement — as a piece 
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of work closely oannectod with tiie course of proceedings 
led by Luther. Bore — carried, had on it. Stamp — impres- 
sion or sign-manual, os it were, of thoughts and opinions 
indentified .with Luther. T^’ersion — rendering. Bcclc- 
siffstical words — denoting things and ofiices current or 

held in the Church. " Ghwtch" “ Elder — The 

word “ Church ” was translated as “ congregation ”, 
for example, and the word " priest ” was rendered os 
'‘elder” Company wil/i — along or together with. £u- 
ther's hitler invectives — the sharp or ncriraouious Avords of 
censure and reproach uttered by Luther against the 
Church and the Pope, llcprinh .... WycMf — new 
editions af pamphlets written by Wyclif against the Pope 
and many of the Church doctrinc.H then current in Eng- 
land. IVadcrs —merchants. Of the Sleriyanf— belong- 
ing to the Hansa League or union. Siedyard literally 
means the balance or weighing machine; hence that 
league (of traders) which regulated trade and commerce 
(Sec Appendix). Importing — bringing into England (for • 
this Hansa or Hanseatic or Steelyard merchants had a 
branch establishment in London ; therefore, importin g 
and exporting). Heretical — teaching and partaking of 
the nature of heresy. The hook and it both refer to Tyn- 
dale's English translation of tlie Bible. 

Ptt?*tf.4. — Look mile heed — took almost no notice. 
Religions matters — aflairs pertaining to religion. ' Al- 
though he was a Cardinal and an Archbishop, he con- 
cerned himself mo.stly with matters political, ns chancellor 
of Henry y III. Policy — line of conduct in connection 
with politics — His policy — tho principle or lino of 
conduct which he adopted and upon which he acted. Poli- 
tical adhesion to Rome — adherence to the Pope on 
grounds of civil government and administration — Presid- 
ed oper— conducted or took tho leading part. Sol> ■ • 
penance —a seriously conducted service . in conne 
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with penitents. -Submitted — surrendered.' Steelyard 
men — Hanseatic merchants, that is English, and possibly 
some German traders of the Hansa League. -And he sub- 
mitted in St. Paul's — And Wolsey conducted an impres- 
sive service in St. Paul's Cathedral, London, when some’ 
tralders of the Hnusa League surreiidered themselves ' as 
penitants, confessed that they had sinned against ' the 
Church in importing, into England the English transla- 
lation of the Bible by Tyndale, and received public abso- 
lution or pardon. 

Page 45. — Abbots — monks in charge, as superiors, of 
priories, (next in rank to Abbots) with their mitres oh ' 
their heads. Mitre is the head-dress of Bishops Arch- 
' bishops and Abbots. 'Some priors of a higher rank were 
allowed to wear mitres. United is, therefore, used here 
as an' essential, and not an ornamental epithet, meaning, 
these were not ordinary but mitred priors. And Ae, i, e , 
Cardinal Wolsey. In his whole pomp mitred— gorge- 
ously attired in all the vestments of his oflSce,- wibh'the 
mitre, on. • ' Zoomed 071 — continued , to look on the scene. 
Boohs — ^Tyndale’s English, translation of the Bible, and 
possibly some of Wyclif’s tracts. The before fire carries 
a familiarising force, that is, it means the fire was well 
known to the writer and reader of the quoted passage^ at 
the time. Rood of Northen — the crucifix on the north 
side of the cathedral. Crucifix — cross and the image of 
Christ on it. About — round. Inis adverb and part, of 
the verb to cast which it modifies. Fagots— also ' spelt- 
faggots, are bundles of wood for burning. Scenes — sights. 
Vain — useless, empty. In the presence of — before. Grew 
— increased. The whole passage means, no burning of 
English Bibles no public- accusation could stop the zeal 
of the reformers, for it increased rapidly. Scholar — learn- 
ed man. The Qosptl — the translation gospel. The word 
means ‘ good . news', , -solemnly declar** Wnuld 
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denotes determination. Eager for — impatient to obtain, 
earnest to get. Hud to give — were obliged to give. SmiLp^ 
glt l — brought secretly, though forbidden. Oirculutid... 
passed on from hand to hand. Tradi’ng classes — small 
trades po.iplc, petty merchants, means instru- 

mentality. Association — gild or society. Of — composeil 
of. missionaries — missionaries sent by whom. 

Mi.wionttrtcs here means those who were sent to preach 
about the Reformation and sell or give away the English 
Bibles. Spread .... at large — were scattered freely all 
over England. 

Para. 5. — Tltcu .... ^oay — wont. Universities of 
Oxford And Cambridge. Intdlectual impulse — mental im- 
petus. Quickening .... speealafion — began quickly to 
make people think for themselves ; began to stir up the 
power of thinking and forming ideas. H'o^i .... heresy 
— earned a reputation for producing heterodox people, i. e., 
people W'hose views of religion were not sound or correct. 
His fagot — Barnes was one of the cuprits found in posses- 
sion of a copy of Tyndales English Bible, and so he was 
made publicly to burn or help in burning these B bles in 
the fire made near the great crucifix by the north door cf 
St. Paul’s cathedral, London. followers of 

and believers in Luther’s tcach’ng against the Pope and 
the Church. Introduced — admitted. Cardinal College 
—the college founded by Cardinal Wolsey. Spread (he 
contagion — diffused the infection. Another motaplmrical 
expression, likening the Lutheran teaching on the Refor- 
mation to a catching disease. Formed — a number of 
Christians who believed in the Reformation joined together 
and made up a society. Dioussion — reasoning and reflect- 
ing upon. Epis/les-— the 21 letters written by St. Paul 
and other apostles to the different churches of Asia and 
Europe. They make up the main portion of the New 
Testament. Soon included — counted among its numbers, 
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before long. Tlie centre, of this group — the chief person, 
round whom all the others of the company gathered. 
Strove — tried hard. To dissuade — deter, restrain by rea-, 
Boning. Fresh — new and additional. By warnings . . . 
dangers — by giving notice of the dangers hanging over, 
them, i. e., by telling them that they would, do wisely if 
if they did not join, as they would soon be overtaken by 
dangers that might threaten their lives. 

Page 46. — Besought — implored. Tender mercy — lov-' 
ing kindness. For denotes adjuration : — I adjure you,, 
that is solemnly appeal to you by the loving kindness of* 
God. He .. . me — he should not refuse to admit me. 1 
trusted^ verily — I truly and sincerely believed. ThaV 
lie, i. e., God. Begun this on me — commenced this opera- 
tion on me, that is, he who has begun to make me. feel 
thus. Forsake — desert,’ Grace — divine help and strength. 
To ... . end — to go on in it till the end of my life; 
Tkerein^in it, that is, in the teachings of the Reforma- 
tion. Took .... arms— embraced me. Grant — help 
you. May God Almighty help you- to continue in it to 
the end of your life. Grant here carries the optative 
force of the subjunctive Mood. Take — adopt receive. 
jPor=as, denoting exchange. Son in Christ — the rela- 
tionship (of son) founded on Christ. In denotes reference. 

APPENDIX III. 

1. & 2.— Historical and Biographical. 

A short history of the English Translation of the. 
Bible, — The earliest attempts to translate only fragments of 
the Bible were made by Cadmon, Bede, Alfred, Alfric &c.„ 
all long before the date of the Norman conquest two more 
fragmentary .translations were published, bringing -the 
date down to 1349. The people were, in the meantime, 
for bidden by the Church to read any portion of the Bible,, 
least of all, any translation of it, .In the, face of ..this 
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opposition by the Church, bognn the woik of translation 
in the followirig order : — 

1. V 2 /cci/'s Trandation of the Bible in English 
was finished in 1380. It was made from the Latin ver- 
sion, called the Vulgate, as Wyclif knew neither Hebrew 
nor Greek. 

2. Tyvdalc’s Trandation, a short account of which 
is given in the lesson. It was the whole of the New 
Testamenb, published about 1526. The revival of learn- 
ing and the invention of printing made it easier to 
publish and multiply copies. Ho also translated the 
lirst five books of the old Testament in 1529, directly 
from Hebrew, and in the following year, the book of the 
prophet Jonah. 

3. Milec Covcnlfdc’s Translation in 1535. He was 
a Iricnd of Tyndalc, and this was the first complete 
English Bible. 

4. Henry the Eighth's Brhles . — It was translated by 
John Rodgers, another friend of Tyndale’s, though on the 
title page it bore the namoorThomns llatthews, and was 
sanctioned by Uenry VIII. In 1539 was published the 
Great Bible which was simply a revision of the foregoing 
edition. In 1540 eamc out Grammer's Bible as it con- 
tained a preface by him. A reprint of this followed 
next year bearing the names of the Bishops of Durham 
and Rochester. 

5. The Geneva Bible . — This was translated by the 
English exiles at Geneva, during the persecution of the 
^Protestants in Mary's reign. The Now Testament was 
published first, in 1557, then the Old Testament, 1560. 
Under Elizabeth now editions cf Grammer's Bible wore 
issued in 1592, 1566, and 1568, but they were felt to bo 
very defective, and the Geneva Bible satisfied only the 
puritans. 
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6. The Bishops Bible in 1568. This was made by 
Parker, Archbishop of Canteibury. New'cditions of this 
translation were issued in 1569 and 1572^. but it never 
became popular. 

7. /’/if- Bcicay Bible — It was ^jrintcd in 1609 by , the 
Popish exiles from England settled in Rheims. It derived 
>ts imineirom D -uay where it was publi.-hed; 

S. Th>i Aiithorised Ftrsion. —This was an .entirely 
new tianslation set a going under the authority of 
James 1 The work was portioned out among the most 
talented and learned men in the .kingdom, to the number 
of 47. The un lortaking was begun in 1604, completed 
in 1607, and finally published in l6il. This is the, ver- 
sion still in use. 

9. The Feraion . — This was undertaken in 1879, .but 
the accuracy, of King James’s Authorised Version is ap- 
parent from the fact that its defects, after the lapse of 
two centuties and a half, are comparatively very few. The 
now revised translation of the new Testament was pub- 
lished by the Oxford and Cambridge University presses 
in 1881, but the revised version of the O'd Testament was 
net completed till 1884. There is no other translation of 
the Bible after, the revised version, although attempts 
have been made in America an England, to reduce langu- 
age into modern English. 

Q . — Give brief accounts of I he prominent persons men- 
tioned in this piece, in the order they occur. 

A. — 1. Luther Marlin, the great reformer of the 
Church was born at' Elsieben, in Prussian or Lower 
Saxony, 10th N.ovember 1483. Educated originally ,for 
the legal profession, he abandoned it in favour of, the 
monastic life, and entered the Monastery of Augustin'es, 
after finishing his college education in the university of 
Erfuri, and taking his M. A. degree there. In the monas- 
tery he was made priest and professor of philosophy in 
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the then new university of Wittemberer. In 1510 he 
visited Rome and the court of pope Leo. X. Before this 
he had come across a complete edition of the Bible, and 
discovered that it contained much more tbm what was 
used in the services of the Church. Now in Rome he 
found out the irreligion and coiTuption of the clergy, aud 
all this combined dtstroyed his reverei ce for the scantity 
of the Pope. Then came the sale of indulgenct-s. Leo. X 
being in want of money sent written pardon of sins 
throughout Europe for sale. Tetzel. an agent of the pope, 
arrived with some of these indulgences at Wittemberg 
and began to drive a trade in sin- pardoning. Luther’s 
indignation now rose to a bubbling point, and on the 31st 
of October 1517, he publicly denied that the pope could 
pardon sins. From this date began the historical struggle 
between him and the church, which as a movement in 
which many took Luther’s part, came to be known and 
called the Reformation. And so, till the date of his death 
(18th February 1546) the work of Reformation proceeded 
with unabated vigour. Luther’s name will for over remain 
acsociated, not only with the Roformal.ion in Europe, but 
also with the Bible he fiist trans'ated into High German, 
and the hymns and pamphlets he published, thus render- 
ing incalculable service in the cause of German literature, 
and uniting the German nation by this unity of language, 

2. ^Yydif ov Wy cliff or 11' id i./, a great’ English re- 
former of the 14th century, was born at the village of 
Spresswall, not very far from Old Richmond in Yorkshire. - 
The exact date of his birth is not known, but is generally 
supposed to fall between 1315 and 1320 or 1324 Be has 
been called " the Warning Star of the Reformation ” in 
England, where he wis the 6rst to oppose the aubhority of 
.the people. He was a distinguished scholar of Oxfoi d, 
and translated portions of the Bible into English, He 
died on 31st December 1384, 
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3. Tyndale, Williain, or Tindal, another English-^ 
I'eformer, born between 1480 and 1490 or 1,500. probably 
.at the manor of Hmst, near Slymbridge, “among the^ 
cotswolds ”, in Gloncesters hire. He studied at Oxford 
and Cambridge. His attention being drawn to the need 
of a translation of the Scriptures in English, he went to 
Ljndon, expecting the Bishop of London to help him in 
the work. In this he was cruelly disappointed. Then ' 
he went to the continent whei*e his work is described in 
the lesson. Through the interference of the English 
government he was apprehended at Antwerp by tho repre- 
sentatives of Karl V, and in 1536 he was brought to 
trial at Augsburg, and condemned to the stake. On 
Friday 6th October, he was first strangled and then 
burnt to death. His last words were, “ Lord, open 
the King of England's eyes Tjmdale was a man of 
rare sincerity of purpose, and simplicity of life. He 
was well versed in Greek and Hebrew, and master 
of unsurpased English style remarkable for strength and 
natural dignity. 

4. Mure, Sir Thovias . — Son of Sir John More, was 

born in London 1478 or 1480. He v^as rapidly attaining 
distinction, when he lost the favour of Henry VII. But 
Henry VIII smiled on him, pressed him with favours, and 
appointed him Chancellor in place of the disgraced' 
Wolsley. Time c>vme when Henry VIII wanted More to 
give his approval of Catherine's divorce. He resigned bis 
office instead, and retired' from public life. In 1534 bis 
assent was asked to the act which secured the crown to 
the issue of Anne Boleyn, but on his refusal ho was im* 
prisoned in the Tower for a year, and was beheaded on the 
6th of July 1535. He was the friend of Erasmus, Lati- 
'mer and others, a man of staunchest principles, purest 
morals and sincerest piety, — a perfect English statesina** 
and scholar. - , 
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' S. Warham, William, an English bishop and' state- 
man, Tvas born in Hampshire in 1450. He was educated 
in Oxford, and successively became, Lord Chancellor, 
bishop of London and archbishop of canterbury. In 
^1515 he resigned his Chancellorship, to Wolsley, and died 
in 1532. He was the friend of Erasmus and a great 
patron of literature. 

6. Erasmus, Desiderius, one of the most eminent 
scholars of the age in which he lived, was born at Rotter- 
dam in 1467. He lost his father and mother early, and 
his guardians prepared him for the monastic life, but lie 
disliked it, and became an ordinary priest. From 1496 
to 1535, he tilled Europe with the fame of his scholarship, 
wrote many learned works, lectured in Paris, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and also in Cambridge where he was appoint- 
ed Margaret professor of divinity, and died in 1536 at 
Basil. He was a. friend of Sir Thomas More, and the 
New Learning. One of his celebrated works gave such 
offence to the monks of Basil that they said *' Erasmus 
laid the egg which Luther hatched,’’ meaning he began 
the work of Reformation which Luther completed. With 
.Xuther, however, he was not on friendly terms, as his 
jeatise on Free Will had greatly offended the celebrated 
'eformer; Although a very learned man, he was not a 
hero like Tyndale. 

7. Barnes, Robert, Dr. Nothing much is known 
af him, except that he was a great Cambridge scholar, arid 
jhaplain to Henry VIII. He wrote a treaties on justifica- 
tion by faith, and was burnt in Smiihfield for Luther- 
anism. 

8. Latimer, Hugh, bishop of Worcester, ,was born at 
Thurcaston, iii, Leicestershire, in 1490. He was educated 
at Padua, and in Cana bridge. ’ From being a zealous , papist, 
he became a zealous protestant, and a vigorotis reformer. 
This drew upon him the enmity of the Cambridge 
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theologians. Having declared that; the marriage of 
Henry VIIl' with his brothei's widow Oalherine- of' 
Aragon was ilVgal, he was appointed a royal chaplain, 
and consecrated bUhap of Worcestor in 1535. In L540. 
he was forced to resign his see. Shortly after ho was 
arrested and impii-oned in the Tower where he- re- 
mained till the accession of Edwaid VI when he was set 
free and offered back his see. He prtferred to retire from 
active life and lived in the country from where now and 
then he inda'ged m an outburst of vigo ous preaching, — 
an offence for which lie had been deprived during Henry 
the Eighth’s reign of his bishopric. When Slary atcended 
the throne, there was a reaction against the pr testants, 
and Latimer was again arrested, brought t** O-Kford and 
Condemned to death at the stake in 1555. When burning 
to death, ho address .‘d Ridley (bishop of Rochester and 
afterwards of London), a fellow myrtar, the famous words;, 
“Pkytheman, Master Ridley, we shall this daylight 
such a candle, by God’s grace, in Eagkud, as I trust shall 
never be put out.” • 

, „ 3. GEOGRAPHICAL. 

1. Ctorthern (serrriariy which Luther won from its 
adherence to the Pope, included Brandenburtr, consisting 
of the modem districts of B-nlin, Potsdam and Frankfmt; 
Fa atmate, composed <f the Upper or Bavaiian Palatinate, 
Md the Lower Palatinate of the Rhine : Saxony and 
Wtlrtemberg. 

2. Gotsivolds or Goieswolds, a range of hi'ls in Glorf- 
cwteishire, extending from North to South, upwards of 

length and about 20 miks broad, separating 
we ihames and the seven" basins. The highest point is 
Oieare Hill, 1134 feet above the sea level. Turinps and 
cloves are culti\ated on'these hills, and a fine breed of 
^oarse-haired sheep are fed there. The forests ('noldwood/) 
iiom which they derive their name have disappeared. ' 
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3. Bosworth Field , — See Lesson VI in the text book. 
The batilrt fought here between the Earl of Richmond, 
(Henry VII) and Richard III may be said to have been 
the last of the Wars of Roses, as the Tu.lor line of Kings, 
descended from the Lancastrian faction won England for 
good from the Yorkists. 

4. Oxford . — In Orford shire, famous for its ancient 

University, founded ori{>inaily so far back or the time of 
King Alfied, or as some think, in the reign of Edward the 
Confe‘'or Up t<» the present time, beginning from 872, and 
end ng with 1874, it contains 21 colleges, and 4 halls, all 
.of which are c rporate bodies. < 

5. Gavilri ige. — ^In Cambridgeshire, also famous 
•for its University. From an early period, — how early 

not known, — -it was the residence of nnmirous students. 
Ah.iut the middle of the ISth century they beijan 
to congregate ■ in hostels undei a principal. This was 
the b?ginniiig of the University system. It comprises 
17 Colleges, commencing from 1257, and coming down 
to 1800. ® 

6. WHlemberg or WUfenhrrge is a town of Prussia, 

, on the right bank of the Elbe, 240 feet ab^ve the sea. It 

is famous in history for the opposition which Luther made 
here publicly by opposing TetzeV who came t" sell indul- 
gences or pardon of sins issued by Pope Leo. X. This is 
also the town which then contained the Augnstinian 
Monastery where Luther was first a monk, and where 
afterwards the famous reformer was a professor of theology 
and philosophy in the University of that name. 

7. 'Hamburg (literally a harbour town) is the largest 
of three Hanse towns of the German Empire. It is the 
greatest post of the continent, and, next to London, 
Liverpool and Glasgow, the most important commercial 
place in Europe. It stands on the north bank of the 
Elbe, 76 miles by railway, E, S. E. of its month, and 170 
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miles N. W. oi Berlin. Hamburg adopted the Reformed 
religion preached by Luther in 1529. 

8 Kolu, is a fortified city of Prussia, and capital of. 
the Rhineland province, on the left bank of the Rhine. 
When Tyndale went to Kolu, there was a printing press 
e.scablished there by a German named Quantil, where 
Tyndale was enabled by the English merchants of the 
place to begin printing his translation of the Bible. 

9. IForms is one of the oldest towns of Germany, 
three-fourths of a mile from the left bank of the Rhine! 
It is also one of the most historical towns of Germany, 
having been the seat of many Imperial Diets, the most 
famous of which was that summoned by Karl V and made 
memorable by Luther to the world when standing before, 
a hall full of emperors, electors, archbishops, bishops, and 
a number of other magnates, he publicly refused to re- 
cant. In 1868 Warms commemorated the work of Luther 
by erecting at a cost of £ 17,000, the finest movement to 
the great reformer. 

10. Garhtadt or Karlsladt is a fortified town’ of 
Austria, in Croatia, on. the Kulpa. It is a busy commer- 
cial place now, and has an old castle. In Luther's time 
the place was zealously guarded against his teaching, by 
order of Karl V Oarlsoadt or Karlstad t was also the name 
of a fanatic who naisundarstood the meaning of Luther’s 
teaching, and misinterpreted his denunciations against 
the church as meaning the cessation of all authority, 
spiritual and temporal, and the equalization of ■ all men’s 
lob, lords and castles being such as were no longer to be 
endured. When in consequence of this, the present War 
broke out, and Luther took part against the revolt, and 
ordered the rebels to be cub down without meicy, Carl- 
stadt and another fanatic, Thomas Miinzer. became furious, 
against Luther. Tne passage in the lesson refers to . this 
‘ino ident equally as well. 
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H. The Ilanseal ie toions of Norfh Germ a'nj/— Those 
are or rather were Hamburg, Lubeck and Burnswick. 
The league then known aa the Hansa League was formed 
in 1241, to protect their commerce, and in course time it 
w'as joined by 85 town?, and became the most powerful of 
all tiie German confederations. London became one of 
its four chief foreign depots. The Hansa merchants 
so important and consequential that they were called £as- 
ierlings whence the modem word sterling. The league 
W'as originally formed co check feudal and kingly aggres- 
sion suppress piracy and foster and promote commerce, in 
which objects ic was highly successful. 'WhcD in its success 
and" flush of prosperity it began to exceed its Kgitjmate 
limits, it beg.'in to have its sJrength sapped, and was practi- 
cally dissolved in 1630. Only Lubeck, Hamburg and 
Danzig maintained theiv alliance till 1810. Lubeck, Ham- 
burg and Bremen arc shdl nominally free Hans towns. 

4.-EXPLANA’rARY. 

Q. — Write full explanatory notes on the following : — 

I. The Reformation 2. Lollards 8. Luther’s pro- 
test at Wittcraborg 4, But Tyndale hnd soon to fly with 
his sheets to worms 5. The New learning 6. Luther 
was scejidily moving onwards fiom the denial of one 
Catholic ' dogma to that <f another 7. Carlstadt was 
denouncing the refoimer of. Wittemberg S. The horrors 
of a Peasant War 9. Church 10. Congregation 11. 
Priest 12. Eldond 13. St. Paul’s. 

,•4' — 2’//e Reformation is the name given to that 
religious movement which, commonly spoaking, began 
with Martin Luther, but which was properly speaking, 
only a name of that other and more comprehensive move- 
ment known by the expression Renaissance. Things had 
come to such n- bad pass in the church, that if not Luther, 
some one else would have done the work, sooner or 
later. The difference between the Renaissance and the 
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Eeformabion is only tho difference between a parb and its 
whole. The characteristic mark of the Renaissance was the 
discovery by man of the world and of nimself, in a sense 
nob realised before. The special work of the Reformation 
-concerned itself with the discovery of man in his spiritual 
relations. In this sense the Protestant Reformation falls 
under three aspects : Politicjil, Literary and Moral. 

2. Lollards Lollardry . — A religious sect which 
•arose about the beginning of the 14bh century at Antwerp, 
The name comes from a Low German word, meaning lull, 
as in lulltiJy, and is supposed to denote ‘ mumblurs’ or 
chanters of prayers. They spread qu.ckly in Germany 
and the NetWlands and their name covered a great re* 
ligious movement in England, and lasted for more than 
a century, In England, however, the name got mixed 
up with a native words, Lollera, meaning ‘loungei s’, 
idle ‘ vagrants and was used by orthodox churchman 
as a term of scorn and insult for the f >liowers o£ Wyolif. 
In 1382, with John Wyclif at their head, the heretics of 
this name were impugning some doctrines of the Catholic 
Chuich of England until a royal writ ordered the iastanc 
banishmeut of all favourers of Wyolif, His deatn was 
■a great blow to their progress, a"* it then ceased to be an 
organised movement. But out of Lollardry, one great 
faitn gradually evolved itself, a faith in the sole authority 
of the Bible as a source of religious truth. 

3. LMlur’s Pro est at Wittemb.-ry refers to the time 
when the great reformer was professor of philosophy in 
the university of WiStemberg, and Tetzel, the agent of 
Pope Leo X came there to sell indulgences. Luther's 
indignation was so great that on the 31st of October 
1617, he nailud upon the door of the palace church a 
thesis, containing 9o proposition.s in which he denied that , 
the pope had the power of for giving sins. This is known' 
historically as Luther’s Protest at Wittemberg. 
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4. By 1625 Tyndale had begun to print his New 
Testament at Qnantel’s press Rolu ; but he had gob only 
as far as signature K when the printers were ordered by 
the .magistrates to stop, and Tyndale, and his assist mt 
Boye were glad to escape with such sheets as they could 
hurriedly seize. This is the incident to which Qreen refers 
in the lesson. 

6. ' The New Learning or the Revival of Learning 
is the English name for the • Ereneh expression Renais- 
sance which refers to a widespread movement that imme- 
diately succeeded the Middle Ages. It is cotnmonly 
made to include the 15th and 16tli centuries, but speak- 
ing exactly it began wii h Petrarch uhd ended with Leo 
X. Some precious fragments of classical literature came 
by chance to Italy, and to this literature the popular 
energies were directed. Petrarch, called the father of 
modern learning, and a number of others who followed, 
him cultivated Greek, and for 200 years the aim of the 
'best men was a pure Latin style. It was a feast of 
r^ou and the senses. 

b*. This alludes to what Luther and his followers 
did, day by day, in cutting themselves off from the 
Church of Rome, . His followers went further than 
Luther himself. Luther began by denying that the pope 
had the power to forgive sins. His next step was to 
denying the superiority of the spiritual over the secular 
arm, that is, he denied that the pope was superior to a 
king or emperor. ■ Then he asserted the superiority of the 
scriptures over the Church. He also rejected the Roman 
Church’s teaching about the Lord’s supper, and so, to the 
end of his life, he went denying teaching after teaching 
of -the Catholic Church. His followers went ahead of 
him in the rapidity with which they denied thfeso teach- 
ings or dogmas. , , 
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V. The authorities, secular as Avell as spiritual, of 
Garlstadt or Karlstadt were opposed to Luther and his 
movement. They, therefore, denounced • Luther as a 
heretic just as he was denouncing the pope and the 
Church of Borne by all hinds of names. For the other 
explanation, see Geographical appendix on Garlstadt. 

8. The Feasant War of 1525 in South Germany was 
the outcome of the people misunderstanding the real object 
of Luther’s teaching. See above and the Geog : appendix 
on Garlstadt. 

9 — 12. The word “Church” and “Priest” are 
translated from two Greek words which literally mean an 
assemlly and an cider respectively. But the' ‘prieat* 
and the ‘ Church ’ had both become so corrupt and 
immoral that Luther in has rage would have none of 
them, — not even the wo^i-ds ; and so, he not only denounced 
the Church and the Priest, but would not use the words 
even. Those who followed Luther adopted his sentiments 
and began to use ‘ congregation’ for ‘Church’ and, 
* elder * in place of ‘ priest ’. The use of these two words, 
therefore, became the mark or sign-manual, as it were, of 
Luther anism. Tyndale had, iu his translation of the 
New Testament, employed these words instead of ‘ Church ’ 
and ‘ Priest ’. More and Warham, therefore, naturally 
concluded that his book was Lutheran, and as their feelings 
ran very high then against Luther, on account of many 
acts of voilence and lawlessness committed in the name of 
Luther and the Keformation, they would not and did not 
accord any welcome to his translation. ' 

13. hi. Paul’s Gaihedral, London, the grandest 
Protestant Church iu the world, lies in the heart of the 
city, and was built, 1675—1710, under the famous archi- 
tect, Sir Christopher Wren, and a master-mason, Thomas 
Strong. The cost of the building, amounting to £747,954 
9d, was met partly by public subscription and partly 
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'hy a small 'duty on coals. The cathedral (=ChUrch 
having a bishop’s chair) is built of Portland stone. The 
•length of the Church from E.' to W. is 500 feet, the extreme* 
width 250 feet, the height from the foundation to the' 
cross is 404 feet, or from the level of the streat 360 feet, 
and the circumlerence of the whole building 2292 feet. 
'The western entrance is the granted entrance, under a 
double portico of coupled columns. The other entrances 
in the north (to which allusion has been made in the 
lesson under the name of the Rood of Northen) and the 
south are semicircular, under porticos with six corinthiali 
columns. There are now 64 monuments eiected in the 
Church, 29 of which are to military, and 19 to naval 
heroes. Am -ng the many objects of interest with which 
the cathedral abounds, may be mentioned Big Ben, as the 
great bell is named, weighing 11,474 pounds, originally 
cast in the reign of Edwai d I. ' ■ 

Q. — Explain clearly the following expresscons : — fl) a 
vague restlessness fpnge 42, line 7). 2. Weak and fitful 
as was the life of Lollardry (page ditto, lines.8 and 9). 
3. In the light of the time ([page 44, line 3 ). 4. His 
policy' was one of political adhesion to Rome (page 44, 
lines 28 and 29). 5. He‘ presided over a solemn penance 

6. The intellectual impulse speculation 

(page 45, lines 20 and 21). 

A. — 1. People fell restless.in their mind, but they did 
not know why. 'liestlessness here implies an unsettled state 
of the mind full of disquieting thought;. 2. ' As long as 
Lollardry was in existence, it existed in a ferble state, 
m ade no great noise, or large number of converts, some- 
t imts suddenly blazing up like a flame, and/then dis' 
appearing as suddenly. 3. If wc measure it by the 
standard of enlightenment attained by the people of that 
time. 4. The principle on which ho (Wolssy) acted was 
that which required him to adhere to the Pope on account 
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,of reasons connected with the affairs of the country's 
government. Wolsey wanted to make Henry VUI dis- 
satisfied with the Pope, by managing to delay the papal 
decision with regard to the illegality of Catherine of Ara- 
gon's marriage with BenryVIII. He showed faithful 
adherence, at the same time, to the see of Rome. H s ob- 
ject was threefold ; 1. That Henry might reb^d against 
the Pope 2. That Wolsey might be made Pope 3. That, 
then, Henry VII might submit to Wolsey (made Pope) 
as he himself had adhered to the Pope 5). Ho directed 
impressive service held for imposing punishment on those 
who had committed the sin of ncresy by takinu Tyndnle’< 
translation of the Bible 6.) The spirit of New Learning 
had planted a generating force in the mental capacity of 
the people of Oxford and Cambridge, and this in its turn 
produced in them a lively desire t > think out for them- 
selves and form new ideas in matters connected with re- 
ligion, 

5. GRAMMATICAL. 

Q . — Parse the follo'ving : — Rfformation (Introd:). .ds 
(page 42, lino B} LitUe (line 6). jBcyonrf (line 7). As 
(line 9). Night {12). Rom (16). Exct'pt‘2Z). 

Learned (25). Ere (25). Will cause (25). Fo tg (27). 
Eravjti (28) — 411 — Huntfrey MonmoxUh ^line 1). 
Th" last (7). 0-iHy (7). In (2) My lord of London's 
,j>alacc (lints 7 and 8). All (9), Clasped (16). Hereto^ 
fore (17), S'ich {18). Which, Bad set Him self {22), 
On (31). ^3^). Page Oj.Z?^ (lino 6). As tin- 

der{7i. As {8). 2’o(ll) Him self {18}. .d.s’ (17). 

(18). As (26) One (29). Paye 45.— Jn (line 7). Rf,(l). 
Cardinal (8). Crucifix {8). As (81. These [8). Ae(U). 
Even if {12). Over (13). Gonsibting {18). PrincipjUy 
(16). Once (19). At {17). In {81). Joining. Warn- 
ings and In pending (33), 
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Ans — Pifgs 43. InirotL — Reformation — Common 
noun used as u Proper noun, same case as “ cl^ange ” — 
Page 42 — A** — preposition governing “ movement ’’ in 
obj : case — Little — substantive in the sing number, nom. 
case subject to the verb “reiufi'inttZ " — Be>iond — prep: 
governing f re'-itessnet! " and di<tcontent ” — As (r=: how- 
ever) — subordinative conj : of conoossion, introducing the 

ndv : clause lYfuk LoUnr.lry Ail — iridcf : 

nura : pron :,casH in apposition with groups — night — 
adv: obj : of time. Horn — past part predicating ‘^Tgn- 
dale". Ex-cegt ( = unless) — ^subordinative conjunction 
denoting negative condition, introducing the adv : clause 
after it, but according to Old Eng : syntax it may be 
passed as a preposition or participial prep governing 
the noun clause after it. Learned — past participle used 
as an attributive adjective. Ere — pre : governing “years ’ 
in the obj : case; or it is an adverb, modifying the verb 
pass underatoi.d after *' years or again, parse it as a 
subordinative conjunotion denoting. time and iutn*ducing 
the adv: clause "many years (pass) " after it. Will 
cause — a trans : verb of the mixed conjugation, having 
for its object the nouu clause "a boy shall kn 'W more 
of the scriptuie ’’ after it; but it should be expanded 
thu? (to fit in with modern Eng: syntax : — " I will cause 
(this, that) a boy &c.'’ Forty — here used ns a substan* 
tive in the plural number. Drawn (=:beiug drawn or 
having been drawn) — participle (inperfect or perfect, .as 
taken to mean bring or having been), predicating “ he ” 
after it. 

Page 43. — H. Monmonth — case in apposition with 
*• alderman’*, bsfire which the word London is to be 
passed as a Proper noun used as an adj ;, qualifying " al- 
derman.” The last — substantive, or adjective used as 
a noun. Only modifies " understood.” “In, , . pdace” 
— rearrange these words as — in (the ) palace of my lord 
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of London ” and then parse in, prop governing 
iace in the obj : case ; lord guveriieM by the prep : of 
and London governed by of for London's — of London, 
the Norman possessive. AU ( — whole^ — an adjective 
of quantity, qualifying J^nglnnd". Clapied — past 
pare : here used as an attributive adj: — fierelojore — adv: 
modyfying " hud sprend ib’uch — parse it either as a 
demonstrative adjective, pointin'* out the lioun “ visit ” 
or as a dem : adv;, modyfying the dem ; adj: “a". 
"Whicli — relative pronuun (having for its ancodvnt all 
the nouns before it, from *• poverty ” to “ fightings”; 
obj : case, governed by the trans : verb “fo hring " after 
'‘was in the ssme line (22). Had set — trans:' verb in the 
past p-rf ; tensa, Jiaving vihick fov its object understood 
after " the wo rh." Bim/^elf is an instance of the dative 
of fntere&t. On — ffo vor ns "ttAio/t ” before it. Made — > 
pash part;, predicating '’hooh understood before it, thus; 
— “ 7’he king .... a book, on which he looked, as (ho 
Would look on a boi>k) mtde &c." Briefly it can be made 
to predicate “ whvjh. In either case, parse “ as ’* before 
" made’' as an adv modyfying “ made." 

Page4s4i. — Only — adv;, modifg: “rent”. Asunder 
-r-adv;, used as the subjective complement of — yv)aS 
rent” which it modifies, ils — preposition, governing 
■“ Babylon ” in the obj : case, which it is to be taken to- 
gether as a prep :, phrase, subjective complement of'‘(ivas) 
denounced.” 2b — prep :, governing what before it and 
"Luther”, Himself — reflexive form of the pars; prou : 
used emphatically, case in apposition with " Luiher ” 
before it. As — prep , governing '* translation ” with 
which it is used jointly as a subjective complement ot 
" was As —can be passed either as a prep ;, governing 
"part or as a con subordinative, of manner introduc- 
ing the contracted adv : clause a part move- 

ment (would'come) ” — -Some would parse it as an adv : of 
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innimer, inoiHfg: would come” understood nftor it. 
jis — adv:, modil'ying the odj^clivc htrdical'' with 
which jointly Ihu |)hra^^e M«nds ns objective coraplc- 
inent of the iuctitive tiansitive \erb " ilenouccd " bijiore 
it. 1‘his ** fts " can also be paraphrased in two other 
ways . — 1 ns (a) heretical (book)/’ in which case it 
will bo a proposition — 2. "ns (he would dcmonce a) 
heretical (book), when it will be a suboidinatatc con* 
junction, introducing the adv : clause understood after 
it, or an adv : of manner modifying “w-onld denounce'* 
tinderatond after it. (Jnt — deni: prom: same case us 
" jioliry." 

rage 45. — In — governs clnnck" or "cathedral^' 
understood alter ” /'eiwZ’fi.’* *Sl, (= Saint) — both noun 
und adj :, here to he pnsi-cd as an arij qulifying “ Paul " 
contuined in“ i’au7« thus: — J’avV^ssoJ J'anU Cardinal 
— ease in apposition with "he** before it, crucifix — 
same case as ” Hood As — relative pronoun ( = which), 
same case us ’* thise** which is subject to the verb "m re** 
understood after it, the were ” written after *' ihct^c** 
agrees wdlh its subject " scenes ” and " dcwunicaiions.’* 
-•tf—adverb denoting effect, modifying the verb "to 
ofiimx**,. Even — adv: modify i/ which is a subordina- 
tive conj : introducing the adv : clause of condition after it. 
Oecr— adv : '•iiodifg : "v'crc smuggled** eon fisting — 
pres: imporf ; part: predicating “ twsociolton.” Prin- 
cipally — modifies "of** after it or the whole prep : phrase 
lifter It. Once — adv ; used as a noun, governed by the 
prep: "at**, in the objective case. In — prep: govern- 
ing ” t'ain ” (here used as a noun) in the obj : 
case, ./inning — trnns : gerund, (having ** H ” for its 
object) in the ob : case, object of '*/ rom ", Warnings — 
gerund object of "by**. Im — ponding — pres: imporf: 
p irb used nttributively, predicating or quaglifg : 
" dangers.” 
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Q. — Deal with some of the difficalfc infinitive used in 
the lesson. 

A. — Page ^2 — Toe(nst{Q ) — Gcrondial inf:, used as 
an adv : to modify ceased To read (12)— Ger : inf i 
denoting purpose, used as an adv : modifying " meeting". 
To fan ( 16) — Ger : inf. of purpose, used as an adj qua- 
lifying/* breath". To fed (18) — Ger. inf denoting result, 
used as an adv :, modifying “ passed. " 

Page 43 — To qait (C) — Ger : inf : of purpose, used as 
adv. modifying the adj needful ” To hold {Q) — Ger: 
inf., used predicativoly as an adv :, moddifg : “ was” of 
which it is subjective complement. To face {id) — ger:' 
inf: of purpose, used adverbially to modify*' could fire " 
To bring (22) — Ger: inf: of purpose use predicatively 
as an adv :, modifying ” was ” of which it is subjective 
complement. To fly (25) — Simple or noun inf., object of 
'■ had.” 

Page M.—To fling (11^ — ger : inf ; of purpose, used 
adverbially to modify the adj : “ reaefy ”. To be given 
(26)— Simple inf :, objective complement of the factitive 
trans : verb “ ordered ”. 

Page 45. — To be burned and To go (6) — both noun 
infinitives, subjective complement of *' were commanded*^’, 
expressed in the first and understood after " heretics ” m 
the second case. To oast (7) — same .as “ to be btvrned" 
and “ fo go.". To give {12) — noun infinitive, object of 
“ bad To dissuade (32)— noun inf:, object of “ strove" 
(== tried). 

Paye 46. — To continue (5) — gerundial infinitive of 
purpose, used' os an adjective to qualify "grace ". To do 
(8) present ofthe gerundial infinitive of purpose, used as 
a pro-verb (»= to continue) and as. an adverb, modifying 
“ grant ”. i ■ , > 

: Q. — Turn some of the Direct speech , found in the 
lesson into the Indirect Form of Narration. 
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A — Pago 42. — 'Lines 24- — 27. — He told a learned 
controversialist that if God spared his life, ere many 
years he would cause a boy that drove a jdongh should 
know more of the scripture than he (controversialist did.) 
(This form is, however, not admissible in modern English 
which would require the sentence to be recast thus : — He 

told life, .... he would cause a plougJi^>oy to 

hnow wore did). 

2. PtiQC 43 (lines 2—4). — His host said afterwards 

that he studied .... book, and would eat 

beer. {Kofr . — The tense-s of the verbs in the subordinate 
clauses of the abvivc sentence are not changed as they 
denote a hahii in the past''. 

3. (Lines 14 — IS). — A contemporary tells us that as 

they came town, they returned earth. 

{Note. — ^Thc tenses of the verbs in the subordinate clauses 
of this sentence also remain unchanged, because the verb 
' (tell)’* of the Principal clause is in the present tense, 
which according to the Sequence of Tense allows the 
verbs of the subordinate clauses to remain in the Last. 
The same rule operates on all the other sentoncos within 
inverted commas, having the finite verb of the Principal 
clause in the Present Tense. 

4. Page 46 (lines 7 — 9) — Ho came .... arras kissed 
and wished that the Lord God Almighty grant me so to 
do, telling me from hence forth to take him for my father, 
and that he would take me for his son in Christ. 

<2. — ^Mention the force or meaning expressed by some 
of the peculiar prepositions used in the piece. 

-4. — IvtroducHon — of (before ' the religions change') 
has a partitive force. With (before Luther’) denotes 
cause or agency. Of (before ‘Wyclif ’) carries a posses- 
sive force. 

Page 42. — Beyond (line 7) — denotes exception and 
means in excess of. Of (26 —means concerning. Of 
27 — has an adjectival force. 
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jPit^c 43. — For (line 1) — denotes direction in time. 
jAi ( 4 )— means in occupation. Of {7) — ^has 

the force of — r^erence. 'With (16 — means insU\umeii' 
Udity — of 17 — carries an attributive force. Of (23)— has 
a partitive force from which comes here the meaning of 
reference. .44(31) — proximity caupe. 

Page 44. — In (line 3) — state or manner. Info (9)~ 
means state of (10 line, after ‘ denial *— has first a par* 
iitive, then a rejference and lastly an otfecLivc force, the' 
last being special force here. At (15) — proximity to 
cause. Of (16) — means cause ari'ing ont of the parti 
live force. Into (21) means form. Of (24)— partitive 
force. In (24) — slafc or manner. 

Page 45. — By (5) — nearness in place. For (10) — 
object. For (22)— clause. For (29, — purpose. Page 46. 
— For (2) — end or aim. For (twice in line 9) denofce3 
comparison, N.B. For other important prepositions,’ 
consult the Notts. 

Q , — Analyse in tabular form the following sentences: 

— 1). “ Brtf weal’ lilV* (page 42 linos 8—11). 

2). “ Put 2’yndale English shore»' 

page 43, lines 6—29) 3) — "Luther was 

flingaway ” (p«age 44. lines 9 — 11) 4) " But scenes . . • 
every hour " page 45, lines 7 — 9). 

A . — (Transfer the answers hero from pages 13 — 16) 

^.—GENERAL. 

Q. — Comment upon the words Church, Indulgences, 
Penance, Bishop, Hiresy, Evangelical Truth, CuthoUe 
Dogma and Ecclesiastical Words. 

A . — The word Church is used in different senses : 
1. It means the congregation of Christians taken collcc- , 
tively as a single body all over tlie world j as, the Church 
and the State. 2. It means a part of this body in any 
particular part of the world ; aa, The church of England 
and the church of Scotland. ' 3. It<meaas any building 
used os a place- of public worship ; ds, St, Paul's'church.' 
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Ii\duli7cnceft arc written pardons of eins. The Pope 
issues thcbo and people buy them. It is supposed to re- 
lease a soul from the punishment of sins it is suffering in 
Purgatory, a place < f punishment located intermediately 
between Heaven and Hell, where it is said to be under- 
Efoing a process of being purged from its sine. The Pope 
claiui-^ to have received authority from Christ to for give 
sUch sins. Luther denied this publicl}' at 'Wilitcmberg. 

rcnanucc is bodily punishment ordered by the church 
:o be infiiot''d on some special offenders, so that by pun- 
ching their bodies temporarily, their souls may be savod 
‘rom eternal punishment. 

Uhliop htterally means an overseer. The clergy are 
liviri'.'d into three ordors ; 1. Bishops. 2. Priests, and 
1 . Deacons. The first is the highest officer of the church 
jxercisLug control over all, and the area within which he 
jxercises this control is called his See. 

Heresy according to its derivation, means to cub away 
to cut off and separate. A man who teaches some- 
thing contrary to the teaching of the Bible and the church 
and collects a number of followers,' is called a heretic, and 
the sin of which he thus becomes guilty is called Heresy 
Kvangelical Truth is truth taught by the evangelists, 
viz. Mathew, Mark, Luke and John, writers of the four 
gospels coubaining the life of chrisb, T»iis kind of truth is 
lound only in these four gospels. 

Catholic Dogma is some thing taught authoritatively 
by the church, and upheld by her officers. 'Uhey are said 
to be truths inferred indirectly from the scripture or the 
'.v’ord of God. 

Eeclesiaslical Words are words or terms employed 
by the church, and refer to things and persons belonging 
'•0 the church — Priest,” ” Bishop,” V church,” Peuauoe,” 
Absolution " are some of these words. They form the 
)cabal 5 iry of the league of the church. 
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, Q. — IPhy did men like -Wyclif and Tyndale find ifc so 
difiicali; to translate the Bible into English ? 

A. — The difiSculty arose, not from their, poverty or 
insafiBcient education and scholarship, but from the fact 
that the church'bf Rome then laid.it down that it was an 
act of sin be teach or to read or to translate the Bible, 
from the original in any vulgar or vernacular tongue. 
Those that disobeyed this order were banned as here- 
tics, and made punishable by law. 

Q, — ^Use the following expressions in other senses 
than those found in the lesson — “Hand to hand" “at 
large“ “amatl beer ” “Jo the end, 

A. — ^They 'had a hand-to-hand fight ( — fight at close 
quarters.) The murderer is still at large (—free, not yet 
arrested). He thinks no small beer of himself ( — highly 
of himself. It is a slang expression). He labours hard 
to the end that ( — so that) he may succeed. 

Q. — Point out briefly the difference between roar and 
battle, system and method, experience and observation, 
dream and vision, denial and refusal., ' 

4 

A. — A. war is a series of System is the ar~ 

rangement of many things into a united whole, and 
method is the manner of that arrangement. ' Experience 
is personal, immediate and direct observation ; and 
observation is knowledge gained otherwise. Breams 
are things seen when one is asleep while visions may be 
and generally are seen when one is awake. The former 
arise from imagination, the latter may or may nob. Denial 
is not owning some truth or fact while r'efusvl is not gra- 
tifying some one else’s wish or request. 
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Q — Form verbs from system, flame, heart, friend^ 
BcangcUst and English and adjecbives from adherence, 
dogma Paul, oxford, opistle and cider, and give an ex- 
iimple of the use of each. 

A. — Systematise ; ns, he systematises all his work. 
Inflame', as, angry words inflame the mind. Dishearten; 
as, His failure disheartened him. Be friend ; as, be friend 
the poor. Evangelise ; as they will evangelise the world. 
Anglicise; as they are anglicised in their habits. 

Adhesive ; as these stamps are not adhesive. Dog- 
matic ; as he is Domntic in his teaching. Pauline ; as 
there are many Pauline epistles. .Oxonian ; os, ho is Ox- 
onion in his manners. Epistolary : as, this is an epistol- 
ary communication. Elderly; as he is an elderly man 
of respectable appearance. 

Q. — Form idiomatic expressions from the verbs To 
look. To break, To give, To hold and to go, besides those 
given in the lesson, and'furnish their meaning. 

A, — 1. To look down on — bo despise. To look up 
to — to respect. To look to — to take care of* To look out 
— to beware. To look after — To attend to. To loyk up 
— to improve. 2. To break down — to fail in health. To 
break in — to interrupt To break up — to dissolve or end 
anything — To break up with — to quarrel. 3. give 
in — to yield. To give way — to break down. To give 
out — to divulge. 4. To held on— to continue. To hold 
out — to offer. To hold forth — to preach. To hold by — 
to support. To hold off- — to stand aloof. 5. To stand by 
—to support. To stand over — to delay. To stand up 
for — to champion. 
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T-GLOSSARY. 


Adherence — adhesion. 

Agency — Instrumentility of 
men. 

Alderman— A boron gh, ma- 
gistrate, like a bench or 
honorary magistrate. 

Anarchy — ^Misrule, confu- 

sion. 

Association — Union of men 
for any special purpose. 

Beer — Ale. 

Circulated'— sent round. 

Congregation — an assembly 
. of men for religious 
worship. 

Contangion — infection, cat- 
ching a disease by touch. 

Contemporary — one living 
at the the same time (as 
another.) 

Controversialist — a debater. 

Dogma — religious teaching. 

Discussion — debate . 

Dissuade — other than per- 
suade, advising to turn 
away from. 

Discontent — dissatisfaction. 

Denunciation — a formal dec= 
laration or threat. 

Ecclesiastical — pertaining to 
the Church. 

Estranged — alienated. 


Evangelist — Gospel or Gos- 
pel-writer. 

Establish — confirm, strong, 
then. . 

Epistles — letters (long or 
short on religious subjects). 

Euthasiasm-rzeal. 

Heretics, Heretical — ^FaUe 

teachers, referring to false 
teaching. 

Impending — Threatening, 
about to fall. 

Impulse — Impetus, force 

causing action.. 

Instance — example. 

Invective — abusive attack. 

Penance — punishment >.for 
sin. 

Prosecution — a civil or cri- 
minal suit. 

Protest — disclaim, resist. 

Smouldering— burning slowly. 

Solicitation — earnest request. 

Speculation — thought, theo- 
rising. 

System— organisation. 

Transcripts — Handwritten 
copies. 

Tendency — learning. 

Vague — uncertain, indistinct. 

Version — translation, ren- 
dering, edition. - 

Warnings — admonitions. 
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tnirodiiciion. — Tr/a/c— during the time that. Men 
.like Drake — Drake and others like Drake. Like Drake — 
resembling him in daring, enterprise and ability. G]igX- 
■leyg ing Spain — inviting Spaniards to a contest, ’calling 
on tho Spaniards to settle by a contest ns to whether Spain 
or England should bo supreme on the sea and in America, 
TFiscr — more sensible. I^ohler — taking higher views of 
things, more ingenuous. Slo'iving — trying, making 
great efforts. To -plant — to found,' to settle, to fix — colof 

■ nics—settlements, (Tho word denotes, tho place as we I 
as the psoplc who leave their mother-land and settle down 
in another and a far-off place). To plant colonies — to 
settle Englishmen in far-off countries (in America) out 

■ of England. Should make — would hold out the promise 
of making, or, was sure to make. A'eio World — newly 

- discovered world (in 1492), i.e., America. Should .... 

. . ground — was sure to put the American soil under the 
English, and not the Spanish nation, iTnsuccessf-ul . . . . 
U’gfs — although they failed. Efforts — attempts, strivings. 
That .... founded — that the first batch of English 
people were helped to settle dowm in diffurent parts -of 
America, -^mcc— -from that point of time. Grown — • 
increased and developed. 

Page Q8. Pa/ra 1. — Quccti — Elizabeth. Her adventurers 
^enterprising men helped and patronised by her. Dazzled 
-—blinded. Dreams — expectations. Finding — ^Discover- 
ing. (joW— the metal of this name and not gold coins, 
u * ‘ ‘ misled by the expectations 

that they would discover raw gold. ' Frozen regions— 
extremely cold countries. Sounder Judgment— mova cor- 
rect discernment, more' thorough good sense. ■ Setter 
knonledge — more correct information. Watched — closely 
observed. Progress— coxlvsc. Fisheries— business of 
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catching fish and trading in it. Thatched ..... fishtria 
— closely observed how the fishing trade went. Formed 
— devised. Healthy — wholesome. PZoois~prl)jects. 
Formed — planned sound projects, • arranged in his 
mind sound projects. Por— for the purpose of. Goloni' 
aation — settling Englishmen in America. Had been — 
Avas before this. Soldier — military officer, one who had 
fought in battles. Parliament. The House of Com* 
mons. 

Page 69. — Had written — had written books or trea- 
tise. Judiciously — wisely, with sound judgment. A^a- 
vigatioii — the science and art of sailing and managing 
ships. Censured — ‘blamed, ' found fault with. Princi- 
ples — piimary laws. And .... liberty — and though 
the public found fault with him for not knowing the pri- 
mary laws regulating freedom. Esteemed — valued, ap- 
preciated, regarded with respect.' Sincerity — ^genuine- 
ness, Piety — devontness, devotion in the service of God. 
Sincerity of his piety — for his true godliness. i Alike — 
equally, in equal proportion. jPici-frncss-i-chnngeobleness 
of disposition. Free . . . .fear — as fearless as he was 
firm in his opinions. Turned him aside — caused him 
to swerve. Pursuit of honour — following the right 
path, doing what was upright. Service — performance 
of duties. Danger .... sovereign — He never turned 
aside from doing what was upright or doing his duty by 
his queen, because such a course would be perilous. In- 
evitable — unavoidable, certain to befall, Fame of vir- 
tue — good name gained by doing good and noble deeds. 
Immortal — cannot perish, imperishable, lives for ever in 
.the memory of men and' in the history of nations, is never 
for gotten. Patent — a letter of authority from the crown. 
Formed — drawm up. Commercial theories — ^views held 
by the merchants. Perpetual efficacy — to he effective, 
or in force alwa 3 'B, Plantation— colony, settlomenl'* 
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EstahlisJied-^sQi up, founded. Within six years — be- 
fore 6 years had passed from the date of the patent. Be^ 
long to — be residents of The rights .... promised-— 
It was promised by the queen and put down in the patent 
that they would possess tlie privil. ges possessed by all En- 
glishmen. To Gilherl discover — it was pro- 

mised to Sir Humphrey Gilbert that he himself, or, in the 
event of his death, those whom he would name in his 
will, would be owners of the land he might find out. 
Assigns — 4ssisrnces— persons to whom any property is 
assigned or transferred. Soie— undivided. Jurisdiction 
— the right of exercising a Judge’s or a ruler’s authority. 
CtmZand Criminal — matters relating to property or 
crimes, that is, dealing with law-suits which refer to pro- 
perty or crimes. Territory — region. Within — lying 
■within. Leagues — 3 miles in England, Within .... 
Settlement — ^lying inside a radius of 600 miles from the 
centre where his colony stood. With .... authority— 
with the highest power to make laws and enforce them. 
Under this patent— hj means of the power conferred by 
this royal letter of authority. Collected — got together. 
A , , adventurers— a number of enterprising men 

who offered themselves of thoir own accord (without any 
force b'^ing put on them. Contributing prepara- 

tions paying the largest amount of subscription from his 
own private income" towards preparing the expedition. 
Preparations — ^things to get ready (for the expedition). 

Jarrings ensued — disagreemenfs and factions 

following, i.e./ the adventurers quarreled among them- 
selves and made up small parties opposed to one another. 
Abandoned — gave up. In considerateZj^— thoughtlessly, 
without due consideration. The General — the leader of 
the party, — Sir H. Gilbert. Assured friends — reliable 
friends, friends who had given this’ sure promise to go 
out with him. Step-brother — ^literally one who had 
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stepped in the brother’s place. Put to sea — set sail. Lost 
— gone, — sunk or takrn possession of by the iSpanards. 
Misjortwne — ill luck. Compell- The remain' 
f/ej. — f.be ;• of tihe phips. Alive in force, effective. 
Grunts t- f land — t?r.anting lands in Ain-.-rica, Gilbert 

i-rinl — (jilb.-rt tried to keep the patent in force 

by granting tracts of land to the adventurers in the future 
colony they might establish in America, that is to say, 
he gave written promise that so and so is to have so 
much land in, the future colony in Amprica,‘encouraging. 
them thus to go out and found colonies. Aesigfns— here 
it means, those to whom assigned lands, as described 
above. iTiwiscZ/— 'pers*.nally. Impoverished — crippled 
in means, reduced to poverty. To. renew his efforts — to 
make new attempts. And efforts — :B[e was him- 

self so much crippled in means that he could not make 
new attempts, to fit <>ut another expedition. Pura ; 2. — 
Pupil — disciple. Delighted — toolc great delight. Haz- 
ardous adventure — enterprise full of danger, risky under- 
taking. To prosecute — to carry on., To World 

— To go on discovering place after place in America. 
Lay ...... slates — start founding commonwealths or 

federtitions. .Acquire — gain for good, or permanently. 
Immense, domains — ^huge tracts- of country, i e , enormous 
territories over which he could ex^-rcise dominion. An 
easy design — -a plan having no difficulty in it. Interfere 
stand in the way of — Which ....*. toit/i-r-which'would 

not clash against. 

Page 70. — Pursuit of favour — the course of secur- 
ing -the queen’s good-will and liking. The limit — the 
6, years to which the patent or ch-irter was limited. Had 
expired— h&d come to an end. Broth&i', /le., Raleigh. 
JSquipped — fitted up. Sqvadron — a number, of' ships 
formed in a square. Here it means a number of ships 
carrying means of fighting. Happy ' omens— -signa of 
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good luck. Ece — ^the day before, shortly before. Depar- 
ture-going away (from England). Tofcen of regard — 
special mark of favour. , Guided— conducted, lead, direc- 
ted. TJtiC commander lady — Gilbert got a 

golden anchor led on by a lady, from Queen Elizabeth, to 
signify that his expedition was specially favoured by her,' 
and that she w'as its guardian spirit. .4 man of liters — 
a literary man, a scholar (Parmenius). Accompanied--. 
went with. Colonised — ^turned into colonies or settle- 
ments, Put for .... . disasters — if a series of mis- 
fortune had not occurred one after another and confounded 
them. Deserted— a. military word, meaning, ran away 

from the post assigned to it. G nder disease — 

making a false excuse that the men bn board suffered 
from a contageous or catching sickness. Harhoar — an- 
chorage at Plymouth. Incensed — made very angry, 
annoyed. Intimidated— frightened, deprived of courage 
and spirit. (Note the use of the Figure Alliteration in 
the two words, both beginning with I). For — in the 
direction of, towards. St. John's — a fortified sea-port 
town, capital of Newfoundland, Filtering — means, 
entering the harbour of the town. Summoned — called 
authoritatively. Other strangers — other people who 
came from Europe to livo there, and were, .therefore, 
strangers in the land. To witness — to observe, to see. 
CermOTi-ies — formal rices. . By which — by means of 
performing which (ceremonies). The preposition here 
denotes a simultaneous means and a fact. For — in the 
name of. For — signifies here purpose or benefit. Pillar 
>— column. Arms of England — herald, i.e., cognisance, — 
the rampant lion and the unicorn. Infixed — fixed on, 
nailed. Monument — a memorial. In fee — ^by a tenure 
from a feudal lord, (^uit-rent — a small rent paid by 
tenants, which leaves them free from all ether obligations. 
The lands quit*rtnt — the tracts of land in 
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Sfc. John’s were divided among the fishermen made sub- 
jects of the EngUsb crown under the feudal system, but 
freed from all obligations of feudal service, on the under- 
standing that they paid a small rent. Generally agreed 
— most of Gilbert’s men were of one mind as regards the 
opinion. Made a show ©/—showed signs of. Mineml 
Substance — metals (especially silver) generally found in 
mines. Mineral-man —miner, one versed in mines and 
metals. Of — ^belonging to. Expedition — the voyage of 
discovery and conquest undertaken by the squadron. 
Religious — gocl-fearing. Saxon — an Englishman, distinct 
from the Norman settlers in England. Protested — solemn- 
ly declared. On his life — staking his life in support of 
what he declared*. Ow^^denotes affirmation. Silver ore-^ 
silver in a mineral or mixed state. Abounded — wa^ 
plentiful Charged — ordered. The discovery — the finding' 
of silver. Profound Secret — a deep secret, thoroughly 
hidden from others’ knowledge — Precious ore, i.e., 'the 
silver. On board — on the deck of. The two words 
together to be treated as a prepositional phrase, govern- 
ing “ship” in the objective case. Mystery — secrecy. 
Dull — stupid, thick-witted. Suspected .... matter — 
had no idea that silver was being carried away. 

' Para 3. — To preserve — to* keep up, maintain. Order 
— discipline. Mariners — mare, sea) sailors, seamen. 
Infected — touched .with the contagion. Infected with 
the vices — ^having .contracted the -vicious habits. Degra- 
ded — flowered'. Profession — calling, trade. Pirates— - 
sea-robbers. Perpetually — ever, always. Bent';— deter- 
mined. Pillaging — phundering. Fell in their' way-^ 
happened to come before* them." 

' ' Page 7l.-^Barlc8 — ships.' (also spelt barque.) Only 
— adv : modyfying “ vessels ” which by the figure Synecf 
doche, taking a whole for a part, is made to mean ships. 
On discoveries'— to find out* other places, vn 
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denotes direction. Beyond — on the side of. Wiscasset 
— Sea Geographical Appendix at the end of these Notes. 
eVao — a collective term, meaning the .‘sailors. S/ruc^ — 
grounded, the bottom of the vessel struck against the 
ground or a sunken rock; Wrccl'cd — distroyed. All — 
case in apposition with ** mioeraUman ” and ore ” 
Jicsette — save. Ten tons^carrying ten tons, one ton 
being 2240 pounds or about 2S.mnunds. Co7iveineni for 
— Easy or suitable for the purpose of. Approaching 
the coast — coming near the shoi-e (without striking the 
ground), 'IVoidd not — did not wish to. Encountered 
—faced. A . - . rtsolulion — a. contracted exclamatory 
expression, meaning it was a determination for lorn of all 
hope of success. Rough — boisterous, stormy. Mariner — 
sailor. Outrageous seas — wild and violent sea. The 
plural means portions of the sea tossed with waves. 
Frigate— a, small ship, being smaller than a ship and 
larger than a brig. Tkoice as large as — double the size 
of. Long-boat — the largest boat carried on the deck of a 
Merchantman ( — ^a trading ship). Ocean sea — the 
immense expanses of water on the ocean. Same — very. 
About, prep : governing the substantive twelve in the obj : 
case. Disappeared — went out of sight, vanished. 

Para : 4. Disheartened — discouraged. Sadfate-— 
melancholy death. Revolved — planned in his mind. 

Milder clime — more temperate region. Expelled — driven 
out (by the Spaniards). Readily — soon, promptly. Sim- 
plt not complicated, plain. Drawn — prepared, written 
out. Feudal law — law governing the feudal system 
which required military service in return for grants of 
land. And with England — strictly, in accor- 

dance with the Protestant form of the Christian religion, 
followed in the reformed Church of England. The whole 
sentence means, the charter which Elizabeth granted 
Baleigb, required military service from him in return for 
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the land the Queen granted him and which he might 6nd 
out and plant as an English Colony, and it also strictly 
laid down the condition that the manners, customs rites 
and ceremonies of Raleigh’s future colony must be of the 
Protestant form of the Christian religion in the Church of 
England. Gonslitulei — made, created. A lord pro- 
prietary — a title of Lord conferred for owing property. 
.(The adjective comes after the word it qualifies for denot- 
ing a title) the limited — endless. Powers — the plural 
(who tract used as a common noun) denotes., different 

kinds of power. Holding his homage — possessing 

his lands (in America when he found and possessed them) 
,by becoming the queeii^ vassal under the feudal system. 

And rent — and paying a small, ' nominal rent. 

Eostensive region — large extent of land. To make grants 
—to grant lands under the feudal system — According to 
his pleasure— as he liked and when he liked. Expeeia- 
tiona rose high — great hopes (of excess) were entertained 
Since — because. — 

Page 72.- Balmy regions-. — soothing, i. e., mild and 
fragrant territories. , The south — more in the south than 
before ,(mid-allantic part of N. America), Buoyant puff- 
ed up. Buoyant with hope — (whose spirits were) raised 
with expectation. Gircutious route — round about course 
Ifgte. The word circuitous as, divided in the book is 
wrong. It should bs cir-cui-tous, and not cir-cui- 
tous. In other' vyords, it should not have been printed 
circui' on One side and ioits on the other). jBy-^by the 
side of. A short otay — staying for a short time. Drew 
— drew (themselves), a transitive used intransitively, by 
dropping the reflexive object). Fragrance — sweet smell. 
Delicate garden — fine garden.' ‘Abounding with — full 
of. Odoriferous — scent-carrying or bearing sweet smell. . 
Hanging — roving or passing along. Gonvenient harbour 
— anchorage easy to enter, For — in the name of. The ‘ 
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prep : carried the same force as before — see notes on 
page 70. 

i'aro. 5. — Performed — gone throligh. Spot — exact 
place. InUt — crook. Formiin/ .... Iidet — which were 
arranged round so as to form the Ocracokc Inlet. Fiom — 
owing to. Formation of the coast The manner in 
which the coast has b^cn formed, the configuration of the 
coast. Ojferr. — furnishes, supplies — secure — safe. Roads- 
teads and harlotirs — ports and anchorages. From 

harhonrs — ihe configuration of the coast was such that 
it furnished no po'‘ts where ships could ride at anchor, 
protected from the vinluot storms. Agitated — stirred, 
disturbed. Oenthst — cxtremly mild. Commanders — 
captains. In raptures — in ectasios, in transports of de- 
light. Seen .icjjo^c — seen when resting and looldng 

grand. Gemmcl ici>h itVtnds — studded with islands 

sparkling like precious stones. Expanding .' 

cape — lying stretched and looking vary clear and 
transpiront from one head 1 md to the other. The rega- 

laiion I'ltiinde — iha vegetables growing in that 

southern latitude between 30’ and 40’ north of the equator. 
FaragOns — equals in perfection Laxaruinl climhers — 

rich and thriving creepers. Gracefully cedars 

— ^threv/ their beautiful wreaths on the highest cedar trees 
Natural arbours — bowers formed of their own accord. 
Impervious — irapenclr.a\ble. Thit — so that. Sans of July 
— the sun on any day July, Pen- irate — pierce. DiS' 
charae — firing, Arquehase or harqvehusc — an old 
fashioned gun on a forked rest. Anse — fly upward. 
Shouted — uttered a loud cry. 

Fora, 6. — Gentleness — ^inild disposition — Tnwvy in- 
habitants — the red Indians, In harmony with — inng- 
, recincnt with, in keeping with. The gentleness , . 

scene — the rod Indians who lived iheie seemed as mild as 
the beautiful scenery of the place. 
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* ■* Page IZ.-^Tlie desire df traffi^e — the wish to carry on 
trade, the longing to exchange their things with those of 
the English. Thexr tivixidi(y-^%he red Indians’ fear.* And 
.... weZcomf'— and the English were received by the 
Indians as friends. ^h^-=^the English. Entertained — 
received as guests and ‘fehsted. IKat/t .... Jiospitality 
~with‘such'delica(>iesnnd gentle manners as 'their irnstic 
hosts, the Indians, |)OS3essed. Arcadian — a proper adj : 
from Arcadia, mouritanions district in Southern Greece. 
Guiie and treason~decbit and treachery; After — follow- 
ipg. fUhe' golden the people of the golden age (Fig.: 

Metonymy). The golden,' age is said to be ithat first period 
in the history of mail, when dvety thing was-as good as gold. 
CaVes — anxieties. Jb guard — to take steps or measures 
of •prdctiutidii. ilfotfcrafo— temperate, mild. Cold—^ 
'noun, meaning'fihe 'hold temperature. Spontaneously-^ 

of its own aedbrd, without dulti ration. Trif/i 

compariflOTO~with an ' odd ’lack of the power which enables 
one to compare one' thing with* another. The writer of, the 
account ivas strangely deficient in 'his power to institute 
comparisons, for ‘after likening the red Indians'to the 
people of the golden age, it'is an • abrupt and faulty anti- 
thesis to speak of their wars. Domestic Disenvions — 
family quarrels. EajJ ermi wated—put' an end to. ‘Basest 
stratagems — meanest' plots. 'Practice — custom. ’ ‘In Ihe 
confidence — when they trusted their hosts. IFo* ..... 
higots ' — was not a plan'soleiy-itovbnted by obstinate parti, 
sans in Europe. There is a general reference here'to' many 
of the European nations, like the Borgias, who used to 
poison those wlio trusted them. 'Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
'Is another instance'of such treachery— jSoJtcifed — asked 
arnestly, entreated. To engage — to take part in. Sinii- 
ar — like. Enterprise — undertaking. The 'English . . • 

, enterprise — The English ' (who came' with Ealcigh) 
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■were entreated to take part in like daring plot (of invit- 
ing a number of red Indians to a feast, and then murder- 
ing them). Under p7'Om‘ise-~hoIding out the promise, 
iucratiufi booty — great or profitable plunder. Under . . 
, . . . "booty — promising that (if they took part in the 
plot of inviting the Indians to a feast and then murdering 
them) they (the English) would secure a large ainouht of 
profitable plunder. 

t 

' 'Para. 7. — The men who had joined Raleigh’s enter- 
prise, Sati<ifiod — gratified, quite pleased- Obser.ving — 
noticing. The general aspect — view taken as a whole. 
Extensive examination — not looking into things on a 
large scale. No .... undertaken—oo looking into 
things on the coast in a large scale was taken in hand, 
Explored — searched, stirutinised with a view to find out 

things. And Indians — and they learnt certain 

things by asking questions of the Indians. The 

exactness — the captains were either too timid or too lazy 
to examine the land minutely. Natives — men born in 
the wilderness. 22eiu7’'ni‘jiy=s returned, i.c., the men who. 
had returned, sailing back on the Atlantic. Glowing 
descriptions — coloured’ or bright accounts, an(}. the re- 

tnrning a summer's sea — and when they 

sailed back to England they gave just such bright accounts 
of the things they had found put as (’*= which) might be 
looked for from those who had done nothing more than 
taken their ships across the still waiters of an ocean which 
is disturbed by no storms in tire summer. Estecpiect^ 
Judged, ^ value. Signalised — reniiered' distinguisb’ed. 
Enchanting — charming. As a memorial — in ' memory 
of. 3er state of life — her life lived as a maiden or virgin 
(not married.) Named t/iem— palled them by the hani'e 
of. 
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Appendix IV 

• 1, & 2. — Historical and Biographical. 

Elizah'eth Queen of England, the daughter of Henry 
VIII and Anne Boleyn, was born 7th bcpteniberl633. 
She shared lier mdtlier s disgrace, and was declared illegi- 
timate. In the reign of Edward VI, she appeared at 
conrt, and having avowed herself a Protestant, was looked 
upon as the hope of the Protestant party. In the reign 
of bloody Mary, although sho conformed to Pa/*istry, she 
suffered under the royal displeasure. Accused of being 
concerned in the plot of Sir Thomas Wyatt, she was sent 
to the Tower in 1554, and would have probably been be- 
headed but for the fear of a Protestant rising. On her 
release she was transferred to Woodstock, and then allowed 
to remain in her residence, Hertfordshire, till the death of 
Mary, 17th November 1558, when she ascended the 
throne. The fi,llowing are the outstanding features of her 
reign. 

1. The refftrmod church of England was re-established 
and confirmed iu the Protestant religion. 

2. She supported by money the Protestants struggl- 
ing in France, in the Netherlands, and in Scotland. 

3. Her rival, Mary, Queen of Scots, being brought 
into collision with the Scottishjnation, fled to England, and 
was imprisoned by her. It ended in the execution of 
Mary in' 1587. The destruction of the Armada in 
1588 was the greatest event of her reign. 

4. F^om her reign began the material prosperity, 
naval power, the commercial activity, and the literary 
glory of, England. < 

5. :Greab seamen like Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, and 
Raleigh, made England the mistress of the seas. 
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6. The rcipn of Elizabeth saw the fulness of the 

literary glory oi ^’idney and Spenser, the death of Mar- 
lowe and the rise of are. • ^ 

7. What grew into the Ea-t India Company obtained 
its chart-r, and Birmingham, Manchester, and Sheffield 
hecamo seats of manUiactuies. 

She died in her S'iVt'iitieth your, having refused to be 
married all her life- Uer reign closed on Maicb 24, 
1603. 

Sir Wali&r Raleigh was born in 3552, educated in 
Oxford and went to ^ovve his'prenticeship in arms among 
the Huguenot*’. After six years stay in France, he sailed 
in 1578 with his .half-brother. Sir Humphioy Gilbert in 
search of the Unknown Goal in America. On his re- 
turn he went to Ireland, and tried to assist in putting 
down the revolt there, lie returned from thence, entered 
court life, and soon became a great favourite of Eliza- 
beth’s, under his patron Leicester. The story of his expe- 
dition to explore and colonise the coast to the north of 
Florida, and the bestowal by the Queen of the name Ver- 
ginia on the region discovered there, is given in the text 
of the lesson. He was knighted about this time (1585). 
Ho passed through various fortunes in Elizabeths’ reign, 
and lived till James I ascended the throne. Then began 
his tswihks and eonhumeufe in ths Tevies fov thwUj^vv 
years, at the end of which he was let go unpardoned in 
1616, and sailed for the last time Westward Ho 1 in quest 
of a Guiana gold-mine. The expedition was a miserable 
failure from beginning to end. He returned home, as be 
had promised the king he would, was tempted by his kins- 
man treacherously, to fly to France, arrested on the way 
and imprisoned once more in the Tower. The old charge 
of his having conspired with Spain against the English 
king was revived, and he died bravely and .cheerfully on 
the scaffold in 1618. With him ended the Elizabethan 
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heroes. Raleigh had all the mating of a great soldier, 
statesman, and navigator, but hardly of the three combined, 
although tJ effect this combination was his highest ambi* 
tion. His possible achievements may be inferred from 
what be actually did. His unfinished 'History of the 
World ’ (ldl4j was the admiration of Cromwefi and 
Hampden. His * Iruth of the Fight about the Isles of the 
Azores' (1591) is known to many now through Tenny- 
son’s ‘Revenge ' (1878', and of his poems, the ‘ Lie ’ is no 
mean testimony te his poecical powers. He was grwtly 
in advance of his time. But he chiefly deserves our praise 
as the planter 'of England’s earliest colony. Two of the 
products he introduced from Virginia, namely, potatoes 
and tobacco will always remain associated -with his great 
name. * 

Sir Sumphrey GriVbert half-brother of Raleigh, was 
bora in 1539 ; educated at Eton and Oxford, and adopting 
the profession of arms, tendered distinguished service in 
the Irish wars, for which Elizabeth knighted him. He was 
a member of the Parliament in 1571. In 1576 he wrote » 
treatise on the N. W. Passage to Indio. In 1578, as relat- 
ed in the text, he obtained a charter from Elizabeth, .and 
in 1579 he sailed for discovery and conquest in America. 
But this expedition ^va3 a failure. ■ In 1683 he organised 
another expedition of five vessels and. 260 men,- which 
proved disastrous. How he reached Newfoundland and 
took possesion of it in the Queen’s name is given in fhe 
lesson. 'Sailing Southward he lost the largest of his ships 
off Cape Breton. On' the 9th September, in the midst ,of 
a storm, he '‘sitting abaft with a book in his hand,’ paqra 
than once exclaimed ‘ We are’ns near to heaven by sea as 
by’ land At midnight of the same day, the frigate 
Squirrel wfent'down with all on board, and thus ended 
the life of a conspicuously brilliant and chivalrous figure 
in an age^f enowned'for brilliance and chivalry. Gilbert s 
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Datiie, like his step brother Raleigh’s is to be remembered 
os taking a prominent part in laying the foundations of 
English colonisation in America. 

Sir Francis Drake, one of the greatest of English 
sailors, was born in Devonshiie, like Gilbert and Raleigh, 
m 1514!. He went to sea when he was very yonug. 
Being then fired >by the exploits of his patron, !Sir John 
Hawkins, he joined him in an ill-fated expedition to tho 
Spanish Mafn. Prom there he xeturned in poverty, .and 
voWed revenge to spain for which he nursed an inflexible 
hatred to the day of his death. He then made seyeial 
cruises in the West Indies, and became a terror to Spain. 
In IS?? he sailed in the Pelican for S. America, passed 
tho straits of Magellan, till then untraversed by English- 
mefi,'and plundered and destroyed all along the coasts of 
Chili and Peru, sacked various posts, and returned home 
with spoils in value about £500,000, in 1579. This voy- 
age had a great moral effect, as it emboldened Englishmen 
for the coming struggle with Spam. In 1585 — 86,, he 
repeated his plundering expedition, doing considerable 
damage to< Spanish possessions in Santiago, Carthngena 
and San Domingo. In 1587 .when the Armada was about to 
sail, Drake' entered Cadiz harbour and burnt a large num- 
ber of storeships, destroyed four large men of war, and 
" singed the Spanish King’s beard ” to such good purpose 
that it delayed the sailing of the Armada for a whole 
year. In '1588, as vice-admiral under Howard, he drove 
back the Armada, .In a subsequent expedition to the W. 
Indies, he died of a disease which broke out among his 
men, in 1595. More than any other; man, Drake was the 
founder of England’s naval greatness, and the sincerity of 
this great navigator’s patriotism was shown in the readi- 
ness with which he sacrifiedJiis wealth to aid in repelling 
the Armada. He was chaste in his life. Just in this . deal- 
ings, true of his word,, merciful to hia subordinates, and 
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hated nothing so much as idleness, contemning danger, 
end refusing no toil. 

Goligny or Colignde, G'flsjjJordi, younger son of the 
Marshal of France, himself admiral of France, a great 
soldier, and a leader of the Huguenots, was b.»rn in 1517. 
He distinguished himself daring the reigns of Francis I, 
and Henri II. He succeeded Conde in the leadership of 
the Huguenots, and fought bravely at various battles for 
them, succeeding in the end in securing an advantageous 
peace for his party in 1570. After an a'ttempt had been 
made privately to assassinate him, he perished in the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, August 24,1572. 

Bugucnots is the name by which those who accepted 
the Reformed (.Protestant) faith in France, became gene- 
rally known in the 16ih century. It is supposed, to have 
been derived from one Protestant Hugues. The history of 
the Ouguenots is the history , of the French Protestant 
Church which suffered various persecutions during the 
reigns of Francois I, Henri II, Francois II. and Charles 
IX. In 1567-68 the Huanenots were led by Conde and 
Coligny, till a peace on ■ favourable terms was secured by 
the latter in 1570. Then followed the fearful massacre of 
tbe^ Huguenots on St. Bnrtholomew’s Day, a ph cc of 
treachery, as horrible as those that used to be committed 
by the red Indians. In spite of all this, the French 
Protestants flourished. 

Frobisher, Sir Martin, I3i6 first famous English navi- 
gator who devoted himself to the Search for a N. W. 
passage from- the Atlantic to the Pacific, and to India, 
was born about the middle of the 16th century. Respect- 
ing the discovery of the passage, he considered that “it 
was the only thing of the world that was left yet nndone 
whereby a notable mind might be made famous and 
fortunate. He obtained the patronage of Dudley, carl of 
Warwick, and was enabled to fib out a squadron of three 
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vessels, whose united burden was under 70 tons, and set 
Bail 8th June 1576. As the expedition passed Greenwich 
Queen Elizabeth bade the mariners farewell ” by shaking 
her hand at them out of the windows." Passing the S.‘ 
coast of Greenland, he crossed to Labrador, and discovered 
the inlet which still bears his name. Five of his sailors 
going ashore against orders were carried off by the natives 
and never heard of any more. After collecting a quantity 
of mica, which was said to contain a large quantity of 
gold, Frobisher set sail for England, and arrived in Octo' 
her. A second and a third voyage was undertaken in 
1577 and 1588 respectively, but with out noteworthy 
reanlts. He died at Plymouth, 7th November 1594, of 
a wound received at an attack on Brest. 

Q. — What do you know of Bancroft from whoso writ- 
ings this lesson has been extracted ? 

George Bancroft, a ISadtng American historian, was 
born 3rd October 1800, near Worcester, Massachusetts, 
being the son of Dr. Aaron Bancroft, a Unitarian minister, 
and author of a Ai/e of George Washington, Sermons 
on the Doctrines of the Gospel &c. George Bancroft 
studied at Harvard College ; went from there to Gotting- 
en and Berlin, coming in contract with Hegel, Goethe, 
and a number of other German celebrities. On returing 
to America, he threw himself into historical literature 
and politics, filling the offices of Secretary to the Navy, 
and Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
to England. He wrote several historical works, which in 
the end he incorporated in his History of America, one of 
the best written, and at the same time, most substantial 
and accurate historical works of the present time. It has 
been translated into several European languages. 

Q. — Show briefly how the first settlements founded by 
Gilbert and Raleigh “ have mnee grown into the United 
States of N, America." 
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A. — The original United States were colonies etsab- 
lishcd by settlers chiefly from the British Isles, at differ* 
rent times between 1583, when Newfoundland was taken 
possession of by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and 1732. They 
continued subject to England till 1776, when, in conse- 
quence of taxes imposed without cheir consent, they 
declared therafielves independent. General Washington 
was made their Oommander-m-Chief, and after a war of 
nearly seven years their independence was acknoivledged 
by Britain in 1782, In 1787 the present form of Bepub* 
lican government was adopted, and in the foilwing' year 
Washingtong was elected the first President of the 
Kepublic. In 1861 several of the Southern States tried 
to separate themselves from the Union in order to main- 
tain slaveiy ; but after a severe struggle, known as the 
American Civil War in history, they were subdued, and 
slaverj' was abolished 1865. The Americans are, there- 
fore, calk'd ‘ cousins * by the English. 

3— GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Q'~Furnish a list of the Geographical names in' the 
order they occur in the lesson, aud give a short account 
of each. 

A. — Labrador, Newfoundland (with 'St. John's), 
Hungary fhe, United States, Plymouth, Wiscassei, 
Falmouth, Canaries, West Indies, Carolina, Wocoken, 
OcracoTce, RoanoJee, Secotan, Fatnlico and albemarle 
Sound. 

1.^ Labrador . — The most northern* portion of N. 
America. For administrative purposes, it is now consi-’ 
u colony of Newfoundland. . It lies in 

the N. E. of Canada, between Hudson’s Bay and the' 
Atlantic. The country is first bound and the climate 
w chilly. 
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2. Newfoundland . — It is a large ragged island on 
the east of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. One Sibastian cabot 
a Venetian in the employ of Henry VII discovered it in 
1497. St, John’s is its capital, in the south-east, and has 
a fine harbour. This is where Gilbert landed in 1683. 

3. ' Hungary . — (laud of the Magyars’) with Austria 
forms the Austro-Hungarian empire. It consists now of 
Trans 3 »lvania, Croatia, Slavonia, and the military frontier. 
The emperor of Austria is called king of Hungary in all 
public acts. It had many schools, libraries and scholars 
at the time mentioned in the text. 

4. The United States. — These' are bounded on the 
north by British America, and on the south by Mexico, 
and extend from the Atlantic on the east to the Pacific 
on the west. It c.insists of 46 states and 4 territories. 
For the rest, see the last answer in the Historical and 
Biographical Appendix. 

5. ' It is the great siuth-western port of 

England, in Devonshire. The inhabitants of the place 
cal it ‘ These Towns,’ ■ as it is in reality three distinct 
towns, under separate local governments. It is famous 
for being one of England's great naval stations. The 
Eddystone Lighthouse stands on the extreme verge of the 
horizon in the south. 

6. iriscasset is a town in the east coast of Maine, 
one of the isix new England States of the United States’. 
Most of the names of this State are, like Wiscasset, red 
Indian' names. When Gilbert reached this point in his 
voyage southward from St. John’s in Hew found land and 
descended a little beyond Wiscasset, he had reached 44® 
north of the Equator, and perhaps a little further south. 

7. Falmoatk . — A town of Carnwnll, at the mouth of 
the Fal, and formerly a station fur sailing from, for the 
south af Europe and the West Indies. The harbour here 
is of unusual depth and capacity, Henry VIII built two 
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castles bore to defend the harbour and Elizabeth further 
strengthened it. 

8. Canaries . — A group of beautiful islands, south* 
west of west of Morocco, (N. W. Africa,) in the possessioti 
of Spain. Teneriflfe is the largest of these is lands; 
Raleigh in his expedition sailed south-ward from Eng- 
land, instead of going due west, and described nearly 
tjiree parts of a circle through Canaries and the West 
Indies before he reached the coast of Virginia. 

9. II Cbt Jncties consist of several groups of islands 
in the carribean Sea, and extend in a double curve from 
Florida in N. America, to the mouths of the Orinoco in 
S. America. 'I he chief of these are the Bahamas, the 
Virgin Islands, the Leeward Islands, the Windward 
Islands, Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica and Porto Rico. 

10. Carolina consists of N. and S. Carolina, both 
belong ng to the original 13 States of the Union, since 
called the United States. It is bounded on the N. by 
Virginia, on the S. by Georgia, on the W, by Tennessee; 
and on the east by the Atlantic. It was first colonised 
in 1587. 

11. Wococken . — ^Nothing more is known of this is 
land than what is mentioned in the lesson, namely, it is 
the southern most in the group which forms Ocracoke 
Inlet. 

’ 12. Oeracol'C Inlet . — An Inlet of N. Carolina, form- 
ing a passage into Pamlico Sound, 22 miles south-west of 
Cape Batteras. 

13. Eoanol'e a small isle near the east coast of 
N. Carolina. 'J'his and i:'ecotnn (14) were at the time 
occupied by the red Indians. No trace of Secotan can be 
found in any modern map or geography. 

15 and 16 Pamlico and Albemarle are Sounds in’ 
name, but in reality they are sheets of shallow water, not 
more than 14 feet .at ebb pjdOt on the east coast , of 
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iN. Carolina and separated from the Atlantic by low, 
sandy islands, having on each side dangerous shoals whicti 
render navigation difficult. Pamlico is 80 miles long, and 
10 to 30 miles broad. 

4.-EXPLANATORY. 

/ 

Q . — ^Write a paragraph-wise summary of the whole 
lesson. 

A — Introduction . — Great ‘ English navigators like 
Drake and Hawkins were occupied with plundering the 
, Spaniards in S.America. But wiser seamen like Gilbert 
■and Raleigh did their best to establish English settlements 
in N America. The United States thus owe their origin 
to these early English colonies. 

1. — Sir H.Gilbert received a charter from Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1578 to found any colony he could, in America, so 
ong as he did not forcibly took possession of territories 
, -already under Christian princes. This charter was grant- 
ed for six years, after which it would become null and void 
if within that time he failed to make use of it He took 
one year to make his preparations, and after a good deal 
of petty quart els and disagreements, he sailed with a few 
tiusted friends and his step-brother Raleigh in 1579. The 
expedition proved a failure. 

A second expedition was got ready with Raleigh’s help 
and encouragement. In 1583 Gilbert sailed again with 
better hopes of success, the Queen personally cheering the 
party by presenting Iheir leader with a token of her good- 
will, viz., the golden image of a lady guiding an anchor of 
the same metal. Raleigh remained behind this time to 
win favour with the Queen. In spite of desertion on the 
part of the captain of the largest ship of the expedition, 
Gilbert persued his course, till, in August he touched St. 
John'u the capital of newfoundiand, and took possession 
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of the whole island in the name of Elizabeth,^ and iti the 
presence of all the people preaent on the occasion, includ* 
inpf the Spaniards and the Poitugnese, who had hitherto 
elaimjti t«» be the- sole po-jst'ssors of America, Gilbert 
securi'd much silver in the island and carried it secretly on 
board his own ship. 

The sail irs were an unmanageable lot of robbers and 
pirat s in their gree 1 for plundur, and Gilbert finding it 
hard to curb them, sa>’nti id one of his vess-ils and sailed 
southward t<» visit tlio coaab of the United , States. He 
had sailed a little bjymid 44*' north of the E-juator, when 
he lost the larg- .St of hiS aid pi, through the carelessnc'ss 
of the unruly Ctew, and n.arly a hundred hands with it. 
This invo.vei ths lo-is of Parmenius, the historian -desig- 
nate of the expedition, as ivell as nil the silver he had 
brought from St. John's. This was, however, the least of 
the calamitiC' that ovor-took him, for being obliged now 
to sail in a frigate, the Atlantic proved too rough for his 
voyage home, «nd he perished in too attempt to cross fcbo 
ocean at th.it stormy season of the year. 

Pub Raleigii was far from being disheartened by Gil* 
bert's failure and death. He obtained another chnrtw 
fioin Queen Kliz.ibeth in 15S1< on nearly the same terms 
as ins half brother, with bins difterenco, howover, that he 
managed t.» secure almost unlimited power for him.-'clf 
from the Queen, being invested with authority to make 
and enforce laws m his own colony, and make grants as 
ho pleased, Ho planned to establish his settlement fuither 
south than his step brother had done, choosing in his mind 
the temperate soncb-cast coast of the United ijtates from 
Which the French Protestaots had been driven out by the 
Eoman C-itholic Spaniards. He made a circnilous voyage 
and reached the shores of Carolina by way of the Conans 
and the islands of the West Indies. They arrived in July 
when the land was fragrant with lowers, and having 
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coasted for 120 miles, he took possession of the land in 
the name of the Queen of England, as his half-brother 
had dune before him'. 

The island of Wocoken was the place where he per- 
formed the ceremony of taking possession. The shores 
of N. Carolina, diliicult t-f navigation at other times of 
the year, was not only -perfectly safe now, but the 
weather was so mild and gentle, the Scenery around so 
cha’-ming, the vegetation and birds so delightfully re- 
freshing and lively that they all felt rapturously happy. 

The red Indians inhabiting the place were equally 
gentle and tractable. The English adventurers were 
feasted and ho-pitably treated by the Indiana wdnim they 
described as most mild, loving and faithful, full of in- 
nocence and trustfulness. Nevertheless, they found out 
afterwards that among themselves, they were ns bad, 
plotting, and murderous as many ot the European 
nations. 

Raleigh's party did liot do much' exploring. They 
were satisfied with what they saw in a general way. 
Beyond examining one or two places, like Pamlico and 
Boanoke island, they proceeded no further. After picking 
up some stray information from the Indians, and 
carrying away two natives from among them, as 
specimens of the people inhabiting that part of the world, 
they reached England in September, and gave a highly 
coloured account of their expedition. Queen Elizabeth 
was delighted with Ralcigh^s success, and thinking the 
discovery and possession of this new region inN. America 
f ^^^^*”Sti*shed her reign, she named it 
' Virginia,’ in memory of her unmarried state of life. 

Q, — Explain the following in clear and simple 
language : — . 

(a) ■ A lord proprietary, (p. 71, line 29). 

{b) Holding his territories by homage and an in* 
considerable rent (same page ; line 30). 
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(0) Two natives of the wilderness, (p. 73, line 27). 

{d) Seen in the magnificence of repose (p. 72 line 

22 ;. 

(e) Expanding in the clearest transparency from 
cape to cape (same page, line 23). 

(J) They entered the first convenient harbour (p. 72, 
line 1 1 ). 

ig) "More outrageous seas," (page 71, line 16). 

(/i) The ocean sea (same page, line 18). 

(1) The lands ..quit-rent, p. 70, lines 19 and 


20 ). 

(j) Gilbert alive (page 69, line 24-). 

(k) Free immortal, (page 69, lines 3 — ^7). 


A. — (a) The titled owner of a territory by virtue of being 
a man of property. 

(h) Being the possessor of his landed estate, becanse , 
he took the feudal oath of a vessel and paid a 
nominal (small ) rent, 

(c) Two men (taken) from the praties wrhere they 

were horn. 

(d) (The ocean) looking grand as it rested undis- 

turbed by any wind, 

(c) And stretching clear from one headland near 
Pamlico Sound to the other head land near 
Albmarle Sound, without any haze in between 
to obscure the view. It also means, — specially 
here, — the ocean lay stretched out from one 
headlanid to another, looking so clear that one 
could see through almost from top to bottom. 
{Note — Recent observations have shown that 
the larger the amount of salt in ocean water, 
the greater is its transparency). 

(/) They entered the first port which they found 
easy to enter. 
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(^f) Portions of the (Atlantic) ocean more violently 
tossed by storm {N^oie — This is an expression 
quoted from the account'given most probably 
by the crew of the sole surviving Hind, and 
means,, they found portions' of the Atlantic so 
violently shaken by the storm that they had 
never seen their like before. 

(h) It is a seaman s phrase, meaning,- the swell of the 

ocean, caused by immense waves. i • 

(i) The lands were portioned out among the fisher- 

men in accordance with the tenure laws of 
the feudal system, on this understanding that 
they must pay a (small nominal) rent which 
would - oancel their obligations to render 
military service to their feudal overlord. 
(Note — ^TJnder the fehdal system, lands were 
divided into two classes: alloduim and /rcc-' 
simple or lands held in fee. The former are 
the royal domains, and the latter are those 
held by tenure of some superior lord. 

(j) Gilbert made grants of the land yet to be dis- 

’ covered and taken possession of, and by this 

means he tried not to let the character become 
a dead letter, i.e., he tried thus to keep the 
' charter in operation. - 

{h) Being constant-minded as he was fearless, he 
never swerved from -the path of glory or of 
rectitude, — ^never turned . aside from serving 
his queen,' simply because such a course was 
perilous; for he knew that' danger, however 
serious, ' could at the worst bring on death 
which no man can avoid, but that the oblivion 
of death can be avoided by dying in an honour^ 
able cause, the fame of which lives for ever. 
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5-GRAMMATICAl,. 

j * /<»4 ^ J . . t ’ , 

’Q.—'6iv*e “ihe Tfeii^Aired _ parsing of, the 'follotving , 
'woi'ds.T^Pa^e '68 20). Sinc'e '(23) & Tending 

(26) . 'Potjre 69:— ^pfewsUT'c^Xline 2])'1F^^ ‘To obtain' 

‘(7). (9). 'Posse^iii&n arid jitA'wdietion ( tZ alid 14). 

Cbn,iributing‘{TlI\ St'ep-hTotkbr, ^Ycdt&r Rdlngh (22). 
To renew (27). Appeared (30) iind‘ Deei'gii (3l). Rage 
(70).'— ils <5). ‘ BrCt (8). iDap's (9). (Po 'uoitntea ’ (16). 
■Saxon '(23). Tb '"keep, ^eei^et (24). To preserve ‘(28). 
No, letter (30)-a9i(2 Pillalging '^1). -Page (.-7'l).“-^^ou; 
(1)., 'Only. (1). To .visit '(2). Nearly,- >A, Hundred, 
wj,fin ’(6). , ‘Bistorian i(’9). To hasten ( 10 ). Convenient 
•( 1 ' 2 ). , PHgate, Not, More, Than, -Twice, .As, Large, As, 
Longboat •(18).' Too, 'SmaU, Sccrk, To pass, Through^ 
Ocean iX9). .Twelve, -O'clock (21). Any (22).- Ample 

(27) . That(^8), As, Frij/essed ‘(-30). Lord (31). Bold- 
ing -'(32). Rent, Possessing i (33) and To make (34). 
!Page 72 — To le 'colonised (1). >Oppositei Shpres (7). 
As [8)., (Southernmost '(15). . -Forming (16) Gemmed 
(23). Expanding i(23). -And That ('18). (Page 73.7^ 
■Such, as-(%). To gather (8) To guard (y.). To'murder 
(14).; Exclusively (15). To engage (17', Gat hered'(i3). 
To -survey '(Ql). , -Raving .made, JBu{.,(25). Accom<- 
papied. <(*26).- Returning ‘>(28). As (29). No, more, 
■Sail (30). •Signalised'(32). .'As '(33) and Virginia (34). 

,.A.“— iPAGE'68.— ‘fc'dj. of qiiaUty not admitting 
of 'comparison, nsedpredicatively/'qualitying ^Gilbert ” 
and “’Rale'igh ’Vand-also used -as -subjective complement 
“■were". r,-Since-r&dv. of time, modifying ‘‘havqgroTyn.” 
Fi-nding — pres. impf. trans. 'Gerund, .pacing for its 
object, “,gold,”*and object of'the prep. “ of”, 

, ,-PaSfe'69.7-^(7e^Mr^— Past.’partj p^ed^ "He*' 
' % the beginning nif the'sentence, ,FrW— s(dg,’ of quality. 
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7)055. de^f., qnalifg " him ” alike (line 4.) — Adv. modifg. 
'“Free" to obtain — present ot the simple or noun infimi- 
'tive, case in apposition with “It*'. 2b 6e — pros, of the 
ger. inf., denoting purpose, used as an adj. qnalifg. 

“ patent.” Possession and jurisdiction — both nouns in 
the nominative cases, subjects .•severally to the ’verb was 
promised " understood. Contributing — pres, impf . parti- 
ciple, predicating “Gilbert. Step-trother — (-ssstopping- 
fcrothcr ; a gerund q- a noun^ an unrelated or juxtapoai- 
Itional compound ntmn, case absolute Cjoined to -the 
|)articiple “ being’* understoofl). W. Raleigh — case an 
apposition with “-step-brother." 'To reneto— pres, of 'the 
Gerund : inf. denoting purpose, used as an adv,, 'modifg. 
the past part: “impoverished." Appsa/red — intrans. -verb 
of, incomplete predication, having “design" for its subjec- 
tive complement, and agreoing v/ith its subjects the 
simp'lc or noun infinitives “ IPo prosecute," “i(to) lay" 
and •' (to acquire."') <Z)cst^u — same ‘as ithe said moan 
infinitives, 

Pi'ge 70. — prep:, governing '“token '"tin the dbj: 
case prep, governing the phrase “ iTor„.,.;diBBBter8’’ 
in the obj : case. Bays — Adverbial object 'of time. To 
toif-nfifis— Present of the gerun&iol infinitive denoting pur- 
pose (Trans; having for its object ceremoines, 'used -as an 
advprb modifying" -summoned.” -Saxon — adjective 'tore 
U8*d os aproper noun, -same 'case as “minerdl iman ”. To 
keep — Prcsent-ofthe-simiJlo'infinitivo f Trans: 'having 'for 
its object “discovery") 'retained -object -of the -dative 
transitive verb “ was charged " (in the passive 'voice). 
Secr/f — adjective used as 'o -noun, Objective complement 
or Factitive object of “to keep!" ^ To CVeserce— Present 
of the -simple infinitive (Trans:* having 'for its object 
“ order”) case in opposition with “it". No — Adverb mofli- 
fying “ better." Better — Adjfeuti''fe ’df quality, compara- 
tive degree, qualifying “many", (Pillaging — G-jruifi 
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(Trans: having for its object the nouD clause whatever ’ 

way.”) in the objective case governed by the prep: 

upon.” 

Page 71 — iTow — Adverb of time, modifying “being”' 
uuderstood. Only — Adverb, modifying the phrase *' in 
three vessels ” Fu %isit — Present of the simple infinitive 
trans: living for its obj: “ coast ”), obj: of intending” 
Nearly — adv: of extent modifg: the expression or phrase 
“ a hundred men.” A — indef: dem:, adj:, pointing out 
hundred. Hundred — adj: of number used as a collective 
noun or a nonn of multitude in the nominative case, 
subject to the verb " perished ”) which may he taken "in. 
the sing: or plural number as the subj: “hundred^' is. 
taken as a collective noun or a noun of multitude). 
Men — object of the prep; “or* understood before it fiisfori- 
aws— Subjective complement of “should have been,” and 
same case as “who” To hasten — pres: of the noun inft case 
in apposition with “It.” Convenient — adj: of quality, 
pos: deg: pred: use subj: complemeut (jointly with bark,) 
of being understood after Squrnl which it qualifies. 
Frigate — subj: to the verb was wrecked.,, negative 

adverb, modifg:" more. More — adj: of quantity in the . 
comp : deg : predicative use, subjective complement of 
“being” understood, and .qualify: frigate". Than — 

Subordinative conj : of comparison, introducing the 
second term of comparison “ twice as large ”. Twice—' 
multiplicative adv modifg : the adj : “ large 
adv ; of extent, modifg ; " large ”. Large — adj ; &c., 
subjective complement of ‘’being” understood after, 
‘ frigate”, and qualifying it. As — same as the first “ as ” 
modify : “ is ” understood after “ long — boat ” which .is 
subject to the same verb. Two — adv : of degree. ’modifg : 
“small". iSmaW— qualifies “bark”. JBor/fi— subjective 
complement of “ being ” understood after “ frigate ”, and 
same case with it, Tb 'pass— pres : of the gerund : laf: 
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ot parposc^ ased as an adj qaalifg: “ bark Through 
prep governing “ sea ’* in the obj ; case. Ocean — 
noun used as an adj., qualify. “ Sea.” Twelve — sub- 
stantive in the objective case governed by the prep, 
•“about” O’ clock clock, o* being therefore a disguised 

proposition, governing “clock” in the objective case. 

indef. numeral pronoun in the sing, ao., nom-case, 
subject to the verb “ was seen.” Ample (meaning alun- 
dantly sufficient ) — adj. qualify. “ patent.” Thai — (def. ) 
•dem. pronoun, nom. case, subject to the verb “was” under- 
stood afoer it. .4s— adv. of ihanner, modi§j. the parti- 
ciple *' professed ” which predicates ** faith.” Lord — 
subjective complement of *' was constituted,” same case 
as Raleigh.” Bolding and j^sscBsing — pres imporf. 
participles, predicating “ Raleigh.” Rent — object of the 
prep, “by” **To make” — pres, of the gerund: inf. 
•denoting purpose, used as an adj., qualifg. “ power. 

Page 12. — To he colonieed — pres, of the gerundinl 
infinitive denoting purpose, used adverbially as subj. 
^complement of the verb “was” which it modifies. 
Opposite — adjective used predicativcly, qualifg. they.” 
Shorts — noun in the oly. case, governed by the prep. 
" to ” understood before it, or, according to some, governed 
by the adj. “ opposite ” carrying the force of trans. verb. 
.-4s— adv. modify the conj. “ if”., or, " as if ” together a 
phrase conjunction of the subordinate class, introducing 
the ad V. clause after it. Another way of parsing “os,” 
is to suppose it a subord. conj. of extent, introducing an 
adv. clause as {the fragrance would he) understood, after 
it. Southernmost — substantive in the sing, no : same 
case as, or, case in opposition with (both being .possible 
here) “island,” the prep, o/ after which'parries the force 
of apposition and means namely- forming — pres, imperf. 
part, predicating “islands.” Gemmed — parse it either 
jas an adj, or a post part, (both being possible), qualifg, or 
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predicating (as the case chosen) " ocean." Mapanding^-^ 
predicates “ ocean.” That- — subordinatlive conjanction of 
effect, introducing the adv. clause afier it. 

Pagii 73 — SvacU — dem. pronoun in the,- plural ho 
subjective coropletnent of “ were, ” and same case aa 
“people.” As — relative pronoun. t=wAo), 'having for 
its antecedent “ such," nom.^ case, , subject to the verb! 

lived./ To gniard — pres, of the noun inf. in the obj. 
case, governed by the prep* ” but " except). To- 
gather- — parsing same as to guard/’ ' to 'murder-^ 
pres, of the gerund, inf. denoting purpose, used as an. 
adj , qualifg. the gerund “ inviting.”' ExcHusivdy-^adV.. 
modifyg, " was." To engage — pres, of tlie noun inf., 
retained object the dative trans. verb “ were sobcited 
in the passive voice. Gathered — ( = was gathered )_ past- 
participle, subjective complement of “-was ” understood 
before it, predicating “information." To- siiri'ey— 
gerundial inf. denoting purpose, used as an adj. qualify, 
‘'activity.”' Saving made — perf. part, predicating 
“they." But — (=:only) advl, inodifg. the perf. part • 
“ having made.” Accompanied — past part, predicating 
“ they'" and used as subjective complemeiit of '“■arrived." 
Returning — pres. para, need attributiwely,, qpalifg. 

“ voyagers." .4s — ( = which) reL pronoun having for its- 
antecedent descriptions/’ plural, no :, nom.. case,, subject; 
to the verb “•might be expected." So — negative adv. 
modifg. “ more ” which is adv of quantity, modifg. “ bad 
done,” or, — parse “no" as an adj,. qualifg. “mote” 
which may' also be passed as a substantive in. the obj. case,, 
governed by the trahs. verb “ had done," SdaJ— nbtin 
inf. in the obj. base, governed by the prep. “ than." 
Signalised — past participle predicating *' reign,’’ ihd 
also used as 'objective 'c'ompleinent of the factitive trans. 
verb “ esteemed.” uls— prep, governing “ memorial ” ift 
the bbj. case. Virginia direct object of the dative 
transitive verb “named.” 
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Q. — Give a detailed analysis of the following sen- 
tences : — 

(1) Unsuccessful North. Americs, (page 68, 

lines 5, 6, 7, 8.) 

(g) To the people legislative authority, (page 

69, lines, 10—16.) 

(3) It was generally.. abounded,, (page 70, 

lines 20 — 23.) 

(4) The little frigate wrecked, page 71, 

lines 16—19.) 

(5) The vegetation could penetrate, (page 

72, lines, 24-:-29.) 

(6) And yet it was.. 

lines 9—16,), 


Secotsn, (page 73. 
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j^ote,— It ia a complex sentence, containing one principal c 
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e -GENERAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q. — Why are Englishmen striving to plant colonies 
in the New World called wiser and nobber than Drake 
and others ? 

A. — Because they sought the greatness of their 
country, and tried to secure the permanent good of their 
nation, instead of satisfying their own personal greed and 
'their individual vanity. - 

Q — Say how men like Gilbert and Raleigh were 
unsuccessful, and yet through their efforts the first 
settlements now grown into the United States were 
founded. 

A. — Personally they failed to do anything more than 
-discover some regions and formally take possession of 
them in their sovereign’s name. Gilbert perished on his 
voyage home. Raleigh practically did nothing after his 
return. But their example, adventurous spirit and 
enthusiasm in the cause of their country affected others 
and moved them to follow their lead. 

Q.-— How was Gilbert’s judgment sounder and his 
knowledge better ?. 

A. — He possessed better knowledge of Labrador, and, 
therefore, did'^-not, like Frobisher, hope to find gold there, 
thus avoiding the error which the latter committed. 
His far-sighted estimate of the future was more correct, 
secause he considered it far more beneficial for England 
'■0 plant colonies in the New World than go there only 
n quest of a quantity of gold. 

Q. — Expand the meaning of " healthy plans'* 

A. — It IS a meiaphoncal expression. “ Healthy ” is 
pposed to “ diseased ” or that which has the germs of 
isease in it. The phrase, therefore, .means that .bis plans 
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Sor founding colonies, as distinguished from finding gold, 
had in them the elements of future jjrosperity and 
happiness for Englishmen. 

Q. — Distinguish between the following ■ pairs of 
synonyms : — Hierlyj and freedom;. censuf»e and blame; 
ignorance and stupidity ; peril and danger ; fame and 
renown. 

A. — Liberty implies previous restraint, but, freedom.' 
does not. Censure is to accuse and to punish, blame le to. 
find fault with, more or less severely, we blame oursel- 
ves. and also others, but we can ceneure only others. 
Ignorance is want of knowledge, and does not imply • 
reproach, but stupidity, does, for inspite of knowledge, - 
It denotes defective understanding. Peril is distant and, 
extraordinary danger, and dauper is loss of some kind, 
bodily, personal or otherwise, met with even if we do not 
go ouc of our way, whereM we have to go out of our way 
to meet perils. F'ame is a report of some excellence, 
and renown is the fame of some brilliant personal 
expoits' or achievements. , 

Q. — What is the difference between a step'broVter, 
and a half-brother ? Illustrate your answer— 

A. — Half-brothers are those who have half the 
parents, i.e., one parent (either father or mother) in 
common ; a step-brother is one who has Sepped into a 
brother* 8 place, that is, brothers who have neither parents 
in common. For example, Gilbert's mother married 
twice. By her first husband she hod Gilbert. When 
she married Raleigh’s father afterwards, and h*id 
Raleigh by her second husband, Gilbert and Raleigh 
became half-brothers, having ■ their mother in common. 
If, however-, when Raleigh's father, being a widower 
married Gilbert's mother, he had already had Raleig^ 
born to him by his previous' wife, then Gilbert an“ 
Raleigh vtould be step-brothers, as then they woujdlw^^ 
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neither father nor mother in common. Notice bhot. 
Bancroft from ^Yhose writings the lesion ia extracted! 
calls them “ slip-brothers while the editor (Green) calls 
them half-brothers in his foot-note. It is difficult to» 
sayjwho is right. Probably Green is more accurate. 

Q, — What is the force or meaning conveyed by of in 
the following (1) Sincerity of his piety. (2) The fame 
0/ virtue. 3j The rights of ITjiglishmen. (4^ 200 leogues- 
of his settlement. (6) A few of his assured friends. 
(5) Grants of laud. 

A — (1) Attributive force. (2) Cause. (8) Possessive 
fftcearisinc out of the partitive force. (4' It moans /rom. 
(5) partitive force, ((i) Adjectival force ; ( = landed (adj.) 
grants. 

Q. — Write down all the synonyms of abaTidon, and 
distinguish them from onn another. 

A. — iZenounce, vdi'nqtvtsh, leave, desert, forsake and 
ouif • abandon things lor ever and altogether. Wo 

renounce or give up something formally and publicly,, 
and oven ceremonially. Wo relinquish sorrowfully 
when wo are forced to do so against our will, Wc leave 
persons or tbiugs for a time and may come back to them. 
Desert and forsake imply blame or fault in those who act 
thus tovfards others. SVe quit things or places or spots 
and retain to them. no. more. e. g , John, left his house, 
intending to quit it, and relinquish all claims thereon, 
deserting his wife, /orsai-inp his children, a6andoniny 
his wealth, and renouncing all comfort. 

Q — Why did Ejileigh delight in hazardous adventure 
and why is he called the \‘-pupiL of Coligny " in connec- 
tion with ibis'? 

A. — Raleigh went to France after he left college, and 
served his apprentice ship in arms under the French 
general Coli^y who was then fighting the hattlo of the 
French Protestants against the French Emperors. The 
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times were dangerous, and men lived in perpetual peril, 
Raleigh gob accustomed to these risks; and took pleasure 
afterwards in following a course involving hazards. He 
is called here the pupil of Coligny (Fig. of Speech. 
xj[Au(ono7nasia) as under the latter he learnt to love a 
iiazf^rdous life. 

Q. — What is the special meaning conveyed by putting 
the demonstratiAe adjective “ ” before "strangers" 

on page 70, line 16, ? 

A. — It implies th*it the Spaniards and the Portuguese 
in St.l John's were as much strangers there as any 
others, denying thereby their absurd claim that all the 
New World belonged to them. 

Q — Why is the compound noon '' mineral-man ” used 
on the same page, instead of the wood mineralist nr 
mineralogist f 

A.— -The word mineralist means one versed or skilled 
in mines and minerals. The word mineralogist signifies 
n man learned in the science of mines and minerals. 
Neither of these words would have served the purpose, 
as the -Saxon who accompanied the expedition was 
niether a mineraliisi nor a mineralogist, but simply a 
miner, most probably from Cornwall, who had picked up 
some prracbical knowledge about mines and minerals, and 
was, therefore, only fit to be called -a mineral-man. ” 

Q. — Distinguish between Coast and Shore, Shade ' 
and Shadow Traffic, Trade and Commerce. 

A. — Coast is edge of the land next to the sea. It is 
used only with reference bo the sen, and never applied 
to the banks of -a river. Shore is the land near the sea or 
some large river. {Note — The , sea shore is divided mb o 
three portions ; (1) That which the sea just reaches -in 
storms and high tides, but which it never , covers. (2) 
'That which is covered in high tides but is dry at other 
itiuies. C3; That on the lowest level, .and always covered 
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witli water .) — Shade is tljo dark space from which the 
linht ( aud (incidentally) bent or glare has been cut off. 
Shadow is the shape or form of the object which inter- 
cepts the light and heat. The leading idea in trade is 
that of carrying on business for purposes of gain. The 
other two arc but modes of trade. Commerce is a mode- 
of trade by exchange, carried on always between coun- 
tries; trade is either within or without the country. 
Traffic is a sort of personal trade, sending things from 
band to hand. 

Q. — Write brief notes on “ the golden age '* and 
" Arcadian hospilality.” 

A. — " The golden age *’ is the bast age ; as the golden 
age of innocence and simplicity here referred to; |6he 
golden age of literature, and so on. Generali}' five ages 
have been named. (Ij 'J’he golden or patriarchal age, (2) 
The silver or voluptuous nffo. (3) The hrazen or warlike 
age. (4) The heroic or renaissant ago. (5) The iron or 
present age. “ Arcadian hospitality ” means hospitality 
or the entertainment of guests in a simple or rural man- 
ner, without any display or luxury. Ai’cadia was a 
mountainous district in .southern Greece where tho in- 
habitants were mostly shepherds, and the least intellectual 
of all the Greeks. 

Q. — What does tho writer of this piece imply in lines 
28 — 32 on page 73 ? 

A. — He means that those talk the most who perform 
the least, and conversely, those who do mosti talk tho 
least. The " returning voyagers” gave wordy account's 
of all they bad done, which deeds were very little after 
all, as they consisted mostly of their having only sailed 
over “ the smooth waters of a summer’s sea ? " 
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T.-GLOSSARY; 


.4881^118— Persons to whom 
any prcipei*(ry is given by 
will. ' , ' ■ 

•Aspect — View. 

Arbours — Bowers . 

ArquehuAQ — An 'old faslfion- 
ed gu»n 'fired 'from- a 
forked 'Stand. 

•Arcadian. — Pastoral, sim- 
ple and -plaiin. 

Buoyant?— ^hxghfi Snd cheer 
ful. 

OfiTOswetZ;*— Blamed. 

Gircuilous — ^Roundaboat. 

Desperate — ^"Porlorn of all 
hope, hopeless. 

Di'tsensions. -lESiseords. 

Effiicacy. — ^Virtue. 

JBaScufi'yfe.-— Ma'g'istr-a t e-s 
offic?. 

Equipped.-^urvii -s >h'e d., 
fitted ’up. 

Embarked. — Sailed. 

Expectations. — Prosp e-cli , 
hopes. ' 

Explored — Exaratneft '.geo- 
graphically. 

Exterminated — RoOted ont. 

■Fichleness . — ''Changea -b. I e- 
ness. 

.<f’r/igrance.“-Sweet ip e'r- 
fu-m" 


Pcs/ oo'nerf.~ Adorned with 
wreaths. 

Guile. — Chnnin^-deceit. 

Inevitable. — Unavoidable. 

'Ineonsideratdy. — Thought- 
lessly. 

Tnpoveri^ed — Made poor, 

tn’fectious. — Cat o h i n g , 
contageous. 

Inperviows. — ^Impenetrable. 

Incensed.— Angered, ‘enra- 

•Infixed.— ^'ixed into. 

Judiciously, — With sound 
gudgement. 

Jarriwys.— ‘Quarrels. 

Jwrisdiotion.—h e g 'a 1 
power over a territory. 

Legislative. — Pertain i u g 
■to or enacting* law. 

■Luxuriant . — ^Thriving and 
overabundant. 

'Mercharltman.—'A trading 
ship. 

.IIavigaUon...'.The art or 
■scienoe of sailing. 

•Outragfous. — Violent, f u *■ 
rious- 

OdoriferoUtis. — Carry in,g 
perfume. 

Patent. — Charter. 

Prosecw/c--Follow ‘.or .pursue. 
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Indhoductiox. 

Slruggli nj/— striving for mastery or siiprcmac 3 \ IV'? ji- 
Tiing — gaining or acquiring. An glovy -a still great- 

er fame or renown. Letters —MtcT&imc. Great — eminent. 
Appeared — rose, came in view. Dramatists — plaj's writ- 
ten for acting on the stage of a theatie. Plnys — flramatic 
writings. G* ivc revived, quickened. The English 
stage— i\\e acting of dramas in England, English theatres 
(the stage i.s that platforraed part in a theatre where' the 
actors perform. Fig IMetonymy’). Of these — among the.'se 
writers or dramatis^ts. Foremost— in rank. Shaks- 
p:rc — (there are no less than G ways in which this name 
has been found spelt. The ordinary spelling is Shakespeare 
and not as it appeals here). 

, . Page 84. 

Fara. 1. Ilnr Jig— scarcely. Great — famous, cm’ near.. 
Foci — this word conies from a greek verb which means 
to create, hence a poet moans literally a creator, that is, 
one who can create persons and situations from iraagimi ■ 
tion, called the creative faculty. Indeed, — really (here 
it emphasises the verb "do know,” being an adverb ihodi- 

fyujci this verb). Of — of almost no great poet 

do we know so very little as wo know of Shakspere, i.e.. 
our knowledge of Shakspere is the least of all the know- 
ledge we posses.s of great poet'?. Fur — as, in place of 
(carries the force of comp irison arising out of the mean- 
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ing of exchange). Story— acoonnt. Of /youth— vrheti 

Shakspere was a young man. Trifling — petty, of small 
importance. Legends — ^marvellous traditions, wonderful 
stories handed down from early times. These — this de- 
monstrative pronoun is subject to the verb are understood'. 
Almost certainly — all but quite surely. False — not true, 
made up. Characteristic saying — peculiar words spoken 
which mark out the speaker from others. Jests — ^jokes, 
witticisms. /Sfpo^e^t—uttered, delivered, cracked. A single 
— one solitary. Anecdote — a short story in a man's life. 

Remain — survive, are left behind. (Note — ^this verb would' 

• • * 

be much better in the singular number). To illustrate — 

to throw light upon, to show cleaidy. Busy life — life 
full of hard and constant work. iooZ;— appearance. J’i- 
^ur<3— shape and figure (of body). Jn later ape —when 
more advanced in years. Preserved — kept intact, saved* 
from being lost. Bust — figure representing only the head, 

shoulders and the breast. Bust tomb — the marble' 

figure of the upper part of Shakspere’s body set up on the 

grave. Still town — ^held in memory there as before 

by the people of the town (Statford-on-Avon) where he 
was born. Minute diligence — painstaking efforts direct- 
ed to small details, detailed and careful research. 

Page 85. . 

Later enquirers — people who sought information after- 
wards. To gleam — to pick up, collect, gather. Detail-^' 
parAicular, Trivial 07’der— common place kind, trifling 

nature. Throw wpon — ^make .clear. The years.. 

death — the period of time when he withdrew from active) 
life, and before he died, — ^the evening of his life. Owing' 
2 ierhaps to — probably on account of. The harmony unity 
— the concord and agreement.' rejRper— disposition. R' 
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thing about himself in his sonnets but this disclosure, 
if what people have supposed is correct is so dim. A 
oxUlioies—aie'w unfinished sketches. Traced — gathered 
or inferred (from signs or marks). Boldest conjectvyrc — 
daring supposition, assuming things without due regard 
to any data. (iVblc — ^This is another Figurative expression 
which employs a constant or decayed Metaphor and means 
that we cannot draw' a life or full-size character-portrait 
of Shakspere from what he has disclosed about himself in 
his sonnets, but only a contour-sketch of him, and that 
oven, by making the wildest guess). Characters — persons 

of his dramas or dramatis personae. He characters— 

he speaks through all the men and w'omen he has created 
in his dramas. Range— {i\\Q shortened or beheaded form 
of arrange), extent, reach. Mange mankind — em- 
braces the whole human race. Identify personally xoith 
the poet himself — prove or make out to be the same per- 
son as Shakspere himself. {Note— It is still more difficult 
to pick out some persons from his dramas and say, the 
poet reveals himself in these, for the characters of his . 
dramas are all created by his genius, and they embrace all 
sorts and conditions of men and women throughout the- 
world). 

Para. 2. Year, (tw'olve) years, (throe) years are .all 
adverbial objects of time. 1564 may be parsed as a subs- 
tantive in the objective case, governed by ioi. Of the 
same as — proposition phrase employed as subjective com- 
plement of " was." Glover— mark or seller of gloves. 
Small farmer — one who farmed only a few acres of laud 
and had a small amount of capital (farmer and glover) 
both same case or case in-*apposition wdth father). Of— 
belonging to. ForcetZ—driven, compelled, Moverty— 
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poor circumstances^ Lay dovni — resign, give up, Offi>oe 
— duties or function. O/here denotes i‘6ference arising 
out of the original partitive force. This sentence implies 
^wo facts 1st, that Shakspere’s father was at first well-to- 
‘ do, or he would not have been appointed an alderman 
(an honorary magistrate) in his town . 2nd that in course 
of time he became so poor that he could . not continue to 
be an alderman. Stress of poverty -stre-in of poor cir- 
cumstances, i.e., hardship caused by poverty. A wife — 
Anne Hathaway of Shottery, a village about a mile off 

from Stratford. Older— hy about eight years. To 

stage — first to London to earn his livelihood and then to 
the theatre as the fit place for his talents, or, at once to 
tbe London, theatres, there to act and earn his living 
both meanings being admissible ; the latter, however, is 
the most likely meaning, as Shakspere had already learnt 
• to love the theatrical profession in his native town. His 

oapiiai— his beginning to live in London. Begvm — 

commenced. Year in the second place is case in apposi- 
tion with the first year. The memorahU armada — 

the year worth-remembering before the Armada came. 

(For the Annada see appendix.) And which Tam- 

hwrlaine and in which year people saw Marlowe Avriting 
and putting on the stage for acting his famous tragedy 
called “ Tamburlaine the Great,” being an English corrup- 
tion of Timur Lan'g (Timur the Lame) the great Tartar 
conqueror. Take — assume, understand. The language 
of the Sonnets — the kind of way he expresses his thoughts 
in the Sonnets. Record — a putting down, a writing 
down. Personal feeling — what he felt himself. Pro- 
fession— \A \q calling he had newly adopted. Stirred — 
roused. Only self-contempt — nothing more than the 
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most painful feeling which a man experiences when he 
begins to loathe himself. Chides bitterly finds 

fault with, scolds, complains against. Fortune —his lot 

in life personified. That breed — that (his lot in life) 

did not furnish him with means of livelihood other than 
what came from the theatre-going public, and which pro- 
duced a corresponding habit. (The words within inverted 
commas are taken from the 11th Sonnet). Writhes— 
controls,' feels bitter pain, or gnashes his teeth in rage. 
At the thought — when he comes to think. Motley —a. 
fool, a clown. To the 'uieto— before the eyes of. The 
words here again- within quotation marks are taken from 
the 112th Sonnet. 

Page 86. 

Apprentices — ^young fellows learning different trades. 
Fit of Blackfriars — that part of the theatre, which is 
on a lower level than the stage, and provided with the 
cheapest seats. (For Blackfriars see Appendix). Gaping — 
gazing with their mouths wide open in wonder. That he 

Blackfriars — that he has made a fool of himself 

(by acting, different parts and putting on different kinds 
of stage-dresses) before the eyes of the young fellows 
(apprenticed to various trades) who bought cheap tickets, 
(being too poor to pay for box of dress seats), and sat 
open-mouthed and wondering in the pit of the theatre' 
of Blackfriars. " Thence come it it is from this cause 

therefore it so happens. That brand — that my name 

is stigmatised, that my name is, or I am,- branded • with 
disgrace. And almost thence — ^and nearly for that reason. 
Svlbdued — tamed or influenced by; In governs which 
understood before it. The words are quoted again from 
.the 111th Sonn^, and means, becxiuse .Shatepere .makes 
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a fool of himself by acting in the theatre, his name has, 
been branded with disgrace, and perhaps that is why 
in's natnre has become stagey (=literally, my nature nas 
taken its colour from my profession, as a dyer’s hand 
takes the colour of the dye in which he dabbles.) Appli- 
cation — the meaning attributed to these words. Bnt... 
...one — ^but the meaning or interpretation given to these 
words is very uncertain, i.c., it is quite questionable if 
this is what is meant by those words in the Sonnets. In 
spite of — notwithstanding. Squabbles — quarrels. Dra- 
matic rivals — competitors on the’ stage, fellow-actors. 
Outset — begining, commencement, starting. Carreer — 
course in life (as an actor). Genial natxwe—sxmny or 
cheerful disposition* Newcomer — newly arrived actor 
(Shalcspere). Won him — earned for him. (Him is dative 

of interest here). General .fdlows — the love of nearly 

all among his fellow-actors. A mere actor — only an 

actor and nothing more. Fitter stage— one who by 

cutting and clapping adapted old dramas for the purposes 
of acting. A fellow play tvrighi — one who composed 
petty. dramas and was employed in the same theatre as 
■Shakspero. Ghettle—'Henvy Chettle was a printer or 
compositor, playwright and editor of some of Green’s 
comedies. Green’s attack — ^Robert Green, the comedian^ 
wrote on his death-bed in 1592. A Groatsworth of wit 
-^attacking Shakspere savagely and calling him all. kindls 
of names, like ‘ an upstart crow,’^ ‘ a Johannes Factotum,’ 

‘ a Shakescene ’ &/c. Words of honest affection— words ex- 
pressing sincere love. Demeanour — manner of behaving 
or conducting himself. Civil — courteous and polite- 
Excellent— eminent or distinguisbed. Quality he pro- 
fesses — the .kind , pf ..work,-— writing . plays,-r- which is his 
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profession or trade. Have seen— agrees with its subject 
I understood, myself— being casein apposition with it. 
T/ucn should be reduced into modern English Grammar 
and treated as a conjunction. Re is case absolute with 

being understood after it. Ho less excclknt— as civil 

as he is excellent. Besides — adverb modify the whole 
clause after it) moreover. Divers of worship —various 
worthy people, meaning, pei'sons of title and rank such 
as the Earl of .Southampton and the Earl of Pembroke. 
Reported — spoken of, testified. Uprightness of dealing — 
honest way of doing business. Argues— proves. Honesty 
in the English of that time it meant well-bred straight 
forwardness, which was the characteristic of a gentleman. 
Factious grace — similarly meant, happy knack. Ap- 
proves his art- .«ihows the real worth of his art of writing 
dramas. His partner Burbage — Eichard Burbage, who 
became the most celebnvted actor of the time, and his 
brother, Cuthbert Burbage, took Shakspere and some 
others as partners in the profits of the two theatres (the 
Globe or Eankside and the Blackfriars) at Shoreditch iu 
London, which they and their father before them had 
built. Tl'orf/ti/— prossessing merit. Jonson — Ben Jon-’ 

son (see Appendix). Handed fme— passed on what 

poeple mostly believed about Shakspere in Ben Jonson’s 
time, — Shakspere. Described — represented. Open 
and free — candid and frank. 

Para. 3. As preposition ^verning actor. At any 
rate — putting the least value on it. Of essential mrvice 
T— of the greatest use. In the poetic career —in his life- 
work as a poet. Undes'tooh—assnmQd. The sense — the 
personal knowledge. Theatrical necessities —the qualiti^ . 
required iu a writer and his plays to become successful 
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in the thentio, forceful. iJoan/s— stage iFig. 

Metonymy). Knnbkti /< ini —helped him. To brhig to 
{k^ tesl of the btage — to prove t-heir woi’lh by having 
them acted, //w jncciS os he ^vjrofe t/im— his plays 
fw'hole^or in parts) as soon ns he finished writing them. 

rtt—what Jonson ha.< said. Blofled—cxii out, 
drew his pen through, Crnsttre— blame, criticism, loi- 
pZit.s-convoy.'* indirectly, involves in what Jonson hius 
wid, inferentially reflecting that Shakspere was a careles.s 
or incorrect writer (of dramas) has no justice or fairness 

in it. Th>' c'niditions piihliciiiioii ^the .snrrouiut- 

ings and situations which influenced and controlleil tho 
publishing of poom-s nr poetical writings. In / /cf— really. 
Wholly d if, rev i j,'om — aliogelber other than. Those — 
the condilions. Oitr oton day — the pre.sent time. He- 
'i,iaine,l in maniuievi])( as na actini; jnccc— was loft 
(imprinted and unpnblislied) just as the author wrote it, 
and w.'.s put on the stage of a theatre and acted from 

time to time. Subject amcncZmoif— liable to be 

altered and corrected ever and anon, Reluarsal — recital, 
private acting a.s a trial, iZc2?m{./iti{fia7i— public acting. 
./■l^orcZccZ At «f.s— furnished .‘•uggestions or gave opportu- 
nities for 6 ugge.sting. Fo,' change — what alterations 
siiould bo made (in tho manuscript). ]Ve know — (from 
an earlier edition of his Hamlet, for example). The yomig 

pod ie., Shak-spere. ir«s neglecting quick 

to make uso of. Tlc<i chance — the unforeseen circums- 
tances. Preserved — kept intact. Earlier edition — 
older publication, i e., ilamlet ” as it was composed and 
published before tho “ Hamlet-’ now current. Humid — 
one of Shakspero's best tragedies. Unsparing way — 
whole.sale.manner, fully (without exception). Coidd rc- 
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cast — -wns csapnble of remoulding or re-writing. The 

chamce recast — Tho unforeseen circumtnnces which 

have combined to keep intact a veiy old published copy 
of his well-known tragedy, "ITanjlet/' proves how ruthlewdy 
hciwas capable of rchandlin". 

Page 87. 

, Even the rjevivs — not only what he ordinarily 

wrote, but also the masterpiece.'? ofhis extraordinarily gift- 
ed train. Supposed date — the date conjocturerl by people 
Already —ns soon as that. jOmrntt/'isf — writer ofilrainas 
or plays. Bitterly — sharply, with intense dislike. Shakes^ 
cenc—this is a pun on his name, of which tlie first syllable 
points out clearly who is meant, the second part (pcrc or 
jiourc) changed into scene, a rough equivalent of(#/2)) 
pr.arc (cl, thus throwing thin covering over tho real 
name. Ifp^itnrt croiv— refers to the woll-known story’ 
from Aesop’s Fables, where a crow decked itself out iu 
peacock fonther.s. a worthless fellow suddenly 

risen from the ranks or an obscure position. Jknufijicd <C'r., 
— made beautiful in clothc.s (here feather.s) borrowed from 
us. A Sneer — a taunt. Points fo -indicate-?, shows. 
Celebrity — inme, distinction. Preparation — making or 
getting him.«!clf ready. For loftier fliyht — for soaring 
higher as a poet. By fitting — by rising and adopting. 
Ptcccs— dramas or plays, Prcdcctssors — those writers of 
plays who flourished before him (like Greene and Ufarlow). 
For the stage — for acting. Partner — part owuier. HVtyd 
— derived from the pa.st participle of the verb to work, 

( — 'ivrov.ght) and forms a compound in such words as wheel 
weight, shcepwriyht etc. In playwright it means one 
w'ho works in i.c., wrile.s and prepare.^ plays or dranws. 
The word does not imply . a very, gifted person, but in 
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Shakspero’s case it meant from the profession of an ordi- 
nary writer and reviser of plays he rose to be the greatest 
poet in the world. Joh'tnnrs etc. — literally, “ John-thc- 
Do-all”. There is a shade of difference, however, between 
a “ Faclotnm” and a ‘‘ Jack-of-all-lVades”— .see part ap- 
pendix No. G. To take — to undertake. Honest work — 
work involving nothing that was Wrong or evil, work 
which enabled the door to earn his bread honestly, how- 
ever hard or pretty the work may be. Which hand — 

which offered itself conveniently, which easily came with- 
in reach. 

Para. 4. ll’-ii/i— denotes time BimitUaneoiis. The 
first &c., — the first oftspring of my inventive or creative 

power, i.c., poetic imagination. The period began — 

the duration of time commenced fairly (in full measure) 
when he compo.scd original pieces. Faerie— fairy. Had 

placed Edmund Spencer the first 

among English poets with none to compete with him. 
Leading — foremost. Passed away — died. Self-reproach 
— censured by his own conscience, self-accused. Doll — 
a shortened pot name for. Dolly ov Delphinc. He aban- 

doned — whom ho had deserted. Change— command, 
enjoin. JBi/— denotes solemn adjuration, and may be made 
to mean here /or tJu: sak’’ of. The love of onr youth — the 
love with which we loved each other when wo were young. 

And by rcsi— and if you wish or want my soul to rest 

in peace (after my death). This man paid — this shoe- 
maker of Dow'gnte in whose house Greene died ; manage 
or arrange to pay him for what ho has spent on my 
'account. Succous'cd — helped and relieved. Had — would 
• have. We — retained object of * were granted’ Of carries 
' an adjectival force. Of every man abhorred — ^by every 
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inan hated and despised, hy here denotes agency. Loosely 
— laxly, dissolutely. 'Undone— vairxQd in body and soul. 
Bireet hrawl — a petty quaiTel (first begun in a tavern or 
drink-shop and then finished fatally for Marlowe in the 
street close by the tavern, people then being allowed to 
carry swords or daggers.) Removed -by death. Elapsed 
— passed in the interval. Appearance— publication. 
S&>'ies of masterpieces— a. number of most excellent plays 
published in quick sucession. Master— here deno'tes 

superiority of the highest order. Nothing activity— 

the most remarkable thing about his genius is that it was 
ceaselessly at work. 

Page 88. 

Early poem — “Venus and Adonis” his first poem. 
On an average— on the me&n calculation. Ch'oivth and 
prepress— gradual development and advancement. In 
t/ie or (Zc-9’— in' the seriarii Umber 0 / many' of these plays 
Absence — want. Certain — sure. Information — ^know- 

ledge gained by reading or enquiring. As io— regarding, 
to be parsed together as a phrase preposition governing 
Dates.” Of their appearance — when they (these plays) 
appeared in public print. Has to build — is obliged to 
rest or depend. In some form — in manuscript or private- 
ly printed form. Earlier piaps— dramas published bet- 
ween 1588 and 1598. Defined — ^given boundaries to, put 
within limits. Wits... Meres for Wits &c., see appendix. 
Omission of cc play — not mentioning the name of a 
drama. Gasv,al catalogue ■ a list prepared by chance, 
without any set purpose. Warrant — justify. Assuming 

— taking it for granted, supposing. In time — ^woiild 

scarcely justify our supposition that it must have been 
without existence at the time the list was made iu 1598. 
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Fi^ed — dated. Ascribed — imputed. Approximate 

fashion — in a manner which makes the nearest approach 
(to the exact date of publication). Fellowactprs — the 
Burbages and some 20 others. Beyond — outside, with the 
exception of, or excepting. Meagre /aefs— scanty things 
that actually occurred. All — everything else. Conclu- 
sions — inference. These — (facts). ‘ Assumed resemblan- 
ces — imaginary or supposed similarities (likenesses). 

Reference — allusion. taken, received. As 

the truth — as things which come as near as possible to the 
actual fact. 

' Para 5. The bulk — the major number, the larger 
number. Lighter— more easy, more gay, cheery like his 
“ comedy of errors.” Historical dramas — plays dealing 
•with historical persons and events, like tis “ King Bichard 
II” &c. Gan be assigned— i.e., the dafes of the larger 
number of the above can be fixed. With fair probability 
— with tolerably correct likelihood. Adapter — one who 
revised and fitted up dramas by making additions and 

alterations. Bear— carry. Bfamp— impress. They 

yoiUh—they carry easily distinguishable marks of their 
having been composed when Shak.spere was a young 
man. jPres/i —just arrived. Own — native town. Daisies 

blue — pied daisies and blue violets for which Stratford 

•was and is still famous. Pied daisies — are flowers of that 
name with either white petals and yellow centres or jiink 
petals and yellow centres, in both cases producing a parti- 
coloured effect like a magpie. The adjective pied is here 
an ornamental and not an essential epithet, as all daisies 
■ are pied or particoloured like the bird magpie, similarly 
'Wuc— is ornsirnentally used, as all violets are blue. Gay 
:hf'ight music— merry and cheerful tunes. Its country 
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ditties. . .short village songs of Stratford; Still in his ears 
— the echoes of which were still (up to that time) ringing 
in his ears, his memory of such things being so recent, 
Flings — throws himself headlong, (denoting how thorough- 
ly and heartily *he joined). Into..^. England — (fig. 

metonymy, taking container for the things contained) into 
the very heart and centre of the gay and clever English- 
men and English' women. Which Elisaheth — who 

came and sourrounded Queen Elizabeth. Busying himself 
— employing himself constantly. .<4s yet — up to that time. 
For the most part -mostly (as regards both time and' 
occupation). With the surface — with the upper part. 
Of it — of that throng of brilliant men and women. It 
means that Shakspere’s contact with this throng at that 
time was only superficial and slight. Humows —moods, 
dispositions, queer dispositions. 

Page 89 

Quiaiotisms — ^romantic extravagance or high flown or 
absurdly romantic manners. (Note. — The word is derived- 
from the proper noun Don Quixote, the hero (of a Spanish 
novel by Cervantes) famous for doing extravagant things, 
e. g., tilting against a wind-mill). Whit — an old and 
obsolete spelling of meaning witticism and waggery. 
Whim — caprice, freak, vagary. Unreality— artificialne^, 
spuriousness. Fantastic extravagance — grotesque absur- 
dity (in language and manners). FeiZed— concealed, drew 
a curtain over. Inner nobleness— ^oatnoss within. 
Country lad — a lad from the village (or rural town of 
Stratford) a lad is older than a boy and younger than a 
youngman (between 16 and 21). .4s— although.' Master' 
•^thoroughly versed in. It aiZ— all the things mentioned' 
above and below. Fatter— repeat or utter by rote. 
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p/iiMSW —language afFecbedly elegant and refined. (The 
•word comes from the proper name Enphues, the name of 
the hero of a book called by this name, and written by 
John Lyly in a strange and affected style -which became 

fashionable in Elizabeth’s court). Exchange with the 

besi— return quip for quip (a sharp saying or witty jest), 
and repartee for repartee (a smart reply) with the best of 
Elizabeth’s courtiers. At home — thoroughly conversant 
with. Pedantries and affectations — bombastic and arti- 
ficial language making a ridiculous parade of learning. 
Brag — vaunt and boast. Rhetoric — flashy oratory. 

Passion — craze love, mad liking. For marvellous — 

for all that was grotesgue and wonderful, Can laugh at 
— draw amusement from. Eeao'tilg —thoroughly. Ro- 
mantic vagaries — highly fanciful and wildly whimsical 
language and manners. Gourtty world — that portion of 
the world which consisted of (Elizabeth’s) courtiers. 

(Fig Metonyniy). In himself— \rheve he is thrown. 

Narrow dulness —the stupid ways of the narrow minded 
people. Pompous triflings — ^great display of importance 

and dignity over petty things. Coventry behind — that 

portion of the world which consisted of rustics (Stratford) 
and from which he had recently come. FranJdy — openly. 
Malice — ill-will, spite. Grandeu/r — greatness and emi- 
nence. Qv/ixotry and word-play— extrayagant and 
fa’ntastic language. Owns with a smile — acknowledges 

with an amused air. Brought with — confronted with. 

Facts of human life — acts and deeds {not words) that 
occur in man’s life. Suffering of wtMi— human misery. 
Banger of England— when England is threatened (with 
invasion, for example, by the Spanish Armada). Fops— 
landies, coxcombs. Stuff of heroes— the ingredients or 
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materials with which heroes are made. He shaves 

living— he enjoys in common with others the great and 
intense pleasure of merely possessing the animal life. 

Which age — which was distinguishing mark in the 

life of the people of that time. Enjoys— derives pleasure 
from. Contracts — opposite characters, dissimilar qualities 
of people. i Adventures— enterprises, exploits, risky 
undertakings in love or war. About — around. Fun — ■ 
love of amusements or liking for Jokes. Brealcs out — 
rushes forward, gushes out. jS.iotously —nproarioxisly 
Practical jokes —tricks or jests involving injury to the 
object of the joke. Plunderings (&G.,—no end of huge 
mistakes. Earlier efforts — dramas written in his younger 
days. Efforts — is here taken to mean cause for effect 
(Fig Mtonymy). TFor/c— what he did. lAitle— almost 
uo or none. Poehc elevation — the loftiness of performance, 
which belongs to or marks a great poet. Passion— that 
intensely strong feeling or emotion (such as love joy, 
revenge, ambition) which vibrates through the soul and 
causes it to suffer. Easy grace of the dialogue — the 
beauty with which a*^ conversation flowed smoothly bet- 
ween two persons. The dexterous &c , — the skilful 
manner in which an intricate story is handled (as in. the 
" Comedy of Errors The . genial &c , —the cheerful 
mirth of his mental temper (imparted to his writings). 
The music &g., — the melodious flow of his poetry. Pro- 
mised a master of — held out the expectation of finding in 
Shakspere an author who would be an adept in. Social 
comedy — comedy on the social alFairs of men (as disting- 
uished from the affairs of humanity at large). Turned— 

"turned his attention. Superficial him — the surface 

or outer features of the, Elizabethian world of men and' 
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women by whom he was surrounded. A tiew d( light— 
a fresh source of joy. Character and actions — the inner 
nature and the deeds which proceeded from that nature 
(as distinguished from the above mentioned surface’ or 

outer-features). The character — the pleasure to bo 

derived from a study of the inner character of men and 
women. . Fresh — new and untried. Fmd— bright and* 
clear. (Note. — The figure of speech employed here is a 
kind of sustained Metaphor on a small scale. The surface 
part of the Elizabethian world which Shalcspere had 
already touched is like the upper layer of a well or sheet 
of water thoroughly explored. The inner character of that 
world is lilce the deeper depth of that water which was 
still untouched, and therefore quite fresh and sparkling). 

The sense novelty — the feeling that -every person wa^ 

a separate character had a fascinating attraction, derived 
from the fact of its being' altogether a new subject of 

study. And poet sketching — ^and Shakspere who com ■ 

billed in his person the qualities of a poet and essayist 
(writer of a short article on some important subject) was 
hard at labour, portraying. The hnmours of mankind — 
the various moods of mind found in various men. The 
inverted commas mean that the word in this sense has 
been borrowed from Ben Jonson who wrote two comedies 

on this subject. Shakspere fellows — Shakspere drew 

the characters from real men among whom he lived, and 
not from imaginary beings. 

.Page 90. 

His manners — the way he depicted the habits, 

behaviours &c, Sa fused — tinctured. The word here 
suggests the use of a constant Metaphor, likening Shaks- 
pere to a painter who mixes his colours and spresjds it on 

2. • 
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his portraits.. Tenderness— delicate affectionatenesss 
Ideal beaiiiy— beauty (of character) as it exists in the 
mind (and therefore superior .to that which is actually- 

found in men and women). Which protest — which 

stood as a vigorous counter-statement. Bard though 
vigorous — stiff though forceful. CharaeUr-jpainting — 
description of character. Brought fashion — introduc- 
ed as the rage of the period. The whole sentence means 
that Ben Jonson had described the humours of mankind 
in his Every Man in ais Humour ” and Shakspere had 
also done the same in his "Two Gentlemen of Verona,” but 
if the two dramas are compared to two portraits, the 
former looks stiff and artificial, like a mere skin-and-bones, 
drawing, while the latter is full of soft natural flesh-and- 
blood reality. Quick on ihtse-rlast following these. 

' Followed — there came behind. Tiwo— plays. Bis genius 
into Ufa — woke up into a full state of conscious exis- 
tence, that is, his genius was no longer asleep, but became 
fully vigorous. Poetic power — poet’s creative faculty. ■ 

Beld noxu — kept under control up to this time, or, 

kept back for future use up to that moment like the 
reserve force of an army. iThe figure or image suggested 
by the expression may also imply the repression of water 
from a fountain, as is most probably the case from what 

follows). Showed profiision — rushed out in magni- 

ficieut plenteousness. In dream — and took the form 

of those sparkling creations of imagination which were 
embodied in the characters of the “ Midsummer Night’s 
I)ream.” And passion — and the passion of love. Swept 

— rushed broadcast. Tide delight— a tidal wave’ of 

intense pleasure that could not be withstood. The last 
[portion of the sentence means that the. passion of love 
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rushed ^Yi^lh such force through the pages of “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” that it carried away every thing before it. 

APPENDIX V. 

1 & 2. Historical and Biographical 

1. The outlines of his life as found in the text 
may be filled in by the following facts, partly actual, partly 
probable. When poverty overtook his family, he quitted 
iStratford, about 1585 or 1587, and removed to London. 
When he reached the metropolis, he may have gone to the 
livery-stables close by Smithfield, and sold the horse on 
which he rode up to town, thus making the acquaintance of 
James Burbage, the purchaser who owned the said stables, 
and is supposed to have originally come from Warwick- 
.shire like Shakspero. Here he is said to have been first 
employed by James Burbage to take care of the horses of 
those who came to the theatre owned by Richard Burbage 
and his brother Cuthbert Burbage, sons of James Burbage, 
keeper of the livery-stables, and also owner of the theatre, 
together with his sons. In course of time he was put on 
the list of actors. There were two or three theatres at the 
time in the Parish of Shoreditch, and Shakspero began 
acting in one ot these, either the one called " The Theatre” 
at the time, and “The. Globe” afterwards, or the other 
named “ The Curtain.” “ Blackfriars ” was the name of 
another theatre where Shakspere was made partner in the 
profits afterwards when his fame spread. From an actor 
he became a play wright, and occupied himself with revi- 
sing and adapting old plays for the stage. Then he turned 
his attention to the writing of original dramas on his own 
account, and made it the business of his life. How be 
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succeeded in this capacity and how his fame spread even 
during his life-time, it is not necessary to mention. Four 
hundred years and more have passed since then, and his 
fame has continued, to increase with every century, and 
will no doubt go on still increasing as long as the English 
language lasts. He appeared before Elizabetli, and then 
before James I, as an actor and a playwright, and closed 
his career in London about the year 1G13. Then he retired 
Irom active live, left London and returned to his native 
town, Stratford on Avon Avhere he bought considerable 
property and settled down till the close of his life in 1616 
when he died on the 23rd of April. He was buried two 
days afterwards in the parish chmch of Stratford, and the 
following epitaph, said to have been composed by the poet 
during his life-time, was placed over his gx-ave. The 
allusion about the moving of his bones refers to the pra'c- 
tico then carried on of transferring the bones from graves 
to the charnel house. 

“ Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To-dig the dust (^closed hero; 

Blest be the man that spares these stones 
And cursed ho that moves my bones 
Shakspere’s works may be divided into . jjoems and 
plays. The former consists of Ftn-its and Adonis, 
The Rape of Lucrcce, The Passionate Pilgrim, The 
P hoenix and the Turtle, A Lover’s complaint and The 
sonnets. The latter counts 37 dramas, including comedies 
and tragedies of unapproachable excellence. 

2. Ldmund spencer — was born in London 
about 1552. He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School and at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. He was a friend 
of Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Walter Raleigh. As a boy 
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ill school he began writing verses, and published transla- 
tions from Peti-arch and Du Bellay. He resided mostly in 
Ireland where he held various subordinate offices. In 1598, 
his house was sacked and burnt by the munster rebels, and 
he returned in great distress to London, and died at 
AVestminster. January 16th, 1598-9, and was buried in the 
Abbey. The following ai*e the names of his works : — The 
SJu2yhcar(ls Calender, Gomplainfs, Colin clovjts come 
Home afjain. Amor etti Sonnets, E'piihtjilomion and The 
Faerie Qiucn. The last-named, an allegorical tale, is the 
most famous amongihis writings. 

3. Bacon, Francis, Lord Veralam, Viscount 
St, Allans, known genci’ally by Pope’s famous line as 
“ the Avisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” was born in 
London, January 22, 1561. His* keen love of knowledge 
with his precocious gravity won for him from Elizabeth, 
the playiul title of her “ young Lord Keopei\” He was 
knighted in 1603, became Attorney-General in 16^3, 
Keeper of the Great Seal in 1617 and Lord Chancellor in 
1619, with the title of Loi*d Verulam. Next year he Avas 
made A^iscount St. Albans. As Lord Chancellor he abused 
his high position by taking bribes. A parliamentary 
enquiry in 1621 ended in his confessing his guilt, and he 
Avas sentenced to a fine of £100.000, Avith confinement, 
in the ToAver during the King’s (James I) pleasure, and to 
be banished for life. from the court and from public employ- 
ment. During the rest of his life, after the fine Avas re- 
mitted and the imprisonment cut short to only two days, 
he devoted himself to literature and science. Among the 
large number of very learned books he Avrote, his. Essays, 
1.110 advancement of Learning, Novum Organum and 
his ]Yisdom of the ancients stand unrivalled. He is also 
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known .is ‘ the fother of Inductive Philosoiihy.’ He died 
in 1626. The Americans started a theory, at first eagerly 
taken up by many, but now given up almost wholly, that 
Bacon was really the writer of all Shakspere's pla 3 >'S. 

4. Bohcrt Greene— vfs^ born at Norwich, pro* 
babl}^ in 1560. He w-as a gr.aduate of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, in 1578, but took his degi-ec of M.A., five year.s 
later at Clare Hall. After this ho travelled in Italy and 
Spain (which with France sometimes thrown in was then 
called ‘ the grand tour,' and considered necessar}* as a 
finishing touch in the education of a gentleman), and 
returning to London, gained his living as a -playwright 
and pamphleteer. It was most probably at this period of 
his life that he came in contact with Shakspere who is 
supposed to have revised and adapted one or two of his 
and Marlowe’s plays. He smarted so much under this 
indignity, that he wrote and published througli his printer 
Henry Chettle, a pamphlet, oddly named. A Groatsworth 
of Wit hoxighi with a million of lUpeniancc — in which 
he .savagely attacked Shalcspere under the name of 
‘ Shahscene,^ and from which a passage has been quoted in 
the text. He lived a reckless life of debauchery till 
September 3, 1592, when he died in poverty and repen- 
tance in the house of a shoe-makei’ of Dow'gate. His first 
work was the novel of Ifamillia— which was folio wed 
by a rapid succession of tales, poems, plays and pamphlets. 
His most, remarkable lyrics appeared in Menaplione, 
Never too late and the morning Garment. 

5. Christopher Marlowe -■ was born at Canter- 
bury in February 1564, and educated at the King’s School 
there, and at Corpus Christi . College. Cambridge, then 
known by the name ,of Benet. He died young, being 
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lulled in a tavorn bvawl, nnd was bnriod afcDeblford, Juno 
1, The daio5 and order of hi? work are somewhat 
uncertain. Tie i*? believed to have Imd a ?haro in Shaks- 
peroV lievvy V7— ‘His geniu=< rai'«ed the ElilK.vbethian 
drajua to a heigltt which only Shak-<pero’s could overtop. 
The mmtjer in which he depicted the death scene in his 
Klu'iiTxl II, had given a higher lonek of pas.sion and 
power than Shak^pere’s. lit? bent was the sublime and 
the terrible. Had be live.'I he might have become as great 
a tragic poet a*; Shakspero him-’elf. Though he could not 
have written Shakspero's rts yoit lUr it, he might have 
almost rear'hed the greatnec.? of his Mati' elh, 

6. Jkn Joitson — bantlod down to us as play- 
wright and lyrist was born ns We.stmin.ster in 1/573, a 
mouth afu r the diuth of his father who was a clergyman of 
•Scottish de-oent. lie received a free education at West* 
ininster .School BotAveen the time of his removal from the 
.«.chf.ol at an curly r.ge and the year IGID wlnm he received 
the M. A., degree from the University of O.vford, and the 
jiOct-laurcAtednp from King .lame-? I, ho was apprenticed 
to u brick-li.yer, .soi v.'>d in the I^ctberlands and finally 
obtained an eng.agement at the Curtain theatre in Shore- 
ditch as player and dramatist. Then he came t.o the Globe 
Thevtcr where hi? Kv-^ry man is /its Ilihiuour — was 
acted in 1598 on the recommendation of Shakspore. Thus 
commenced a friendship beiAveen the two playwrights and 
poets, w'hich lasted till .Shalc.sperc’s death. 3603 appeared' 
his Sejnnus which he is supposed to have written in con- 
junction with Sliakhpere. IJen Jonson's affection and 
admiration for Shakspcrc are often pointed out in the 
following of the quoted words of the former : — "I loved the 
man,” whom he calks.” gentle Shak.spere,” and adds, ” I do 
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honour his memory on this side idolatry, as much as any : 
he was indeed honest, and of an open and free nature,” 
though he summed up his verdict on Shakspere’s classical 
education in those well-known words and though thou 
hadst small Latin and less Greek ” Ben Jonson, born a 
lu'ofcestant, became a Roman Catholic, and then came back 
again to Protestantism. He died August 6, 1637, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, in an upright position, 
with the following words on his grave " 0 rare Ben 
Jonson.” He is famous for his lyrics, and his witticisms 
in, which he indulged freely against Shakspere and others 
at the well-known Mermaid Club. Jonson’s plays are 
sixteen in number, and his masques (histrionic scene) 
number thirty-five. The best of his lyrics, for which he is 
renowned, are Drink to me only with Thine Eyes and 
See'the Chariot. 

*7. Henry C/icifZe— printer, compositor and pla}'- 
wright, who edited Greene’s pamphlet. A Groatsworth 
of Wit — in which Shakspere was so savagely attack-ed. 
In December of the same year (1592) Chettle published 
his. Kind-Hart’s Dreame — in the preface to which he 
apologises to Shakspere for Greene’s unworthy attack, and 
expresses his regret for not having used his descretion in 
moderating the angry pamphleteer’s warmth and indig- 
nation at the success of a man like Shakspere who unlike 
Greene, had no university education. The words of 
Chettle’s apology are quoted in the text. 

8. The Burbages— F&thev. {James), and two sons 
{Richard) who became the most celebrated actor of 
the time, and {Cuthbert). The two sons were fellow-actors 
of Shakspere, and James Burbage, the father, was owner 
of the livery-stables near Smithfield, as well as proprietor, 
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•vvith his sons, and later on with Shakspere, of the 
two Shoreditch Theatres, namely, the Globe and the 
Blackfriars. v 

«; 9. Francis Meres— a Master of Arts (or M. A.,) 
of both 6xford and Cambridge TJnivemities, published a 
little volume named Faonia— (“ Witt's or Wit’s 

Treasury ’*] in I59S, near the end of which appears a 
“ Comparative Discourse of our English Poets with the 
Greeke, Latine and Italian Poets,” and this the ‘ list’ re- 
ferred to in the lesson, and bears remarkable testimony to 
the high rank held by Shakspere as a nYirrative .and a 
dramatic poet. 


3. Geographical and Topographical. 

Stratford — also called. Stratford'On~Avon — to dis- 
tinguish It from stratford-le-Bow (a parish of London) is a- 
market-town of Warwickshire, and Shakspere’s birthplace, 
9 miles S. W. of Warwick by rail, and stands on a gentle 
eminence above tlie right bank of the Avon which is 
spanned by an ancient 15th century bridge of fourteen 
pointed arches, being 1128 feet long. The parish chm*ch 
of the Holy Trinity, restored in 1840, is the burial place of 
Shakspere and his family. The grammar-school of the 
place where Shakspere received his schooling was founded 
in 1482. The world famous house in Henley Street where 
the poet was born is still shown to sightseers, but of 
course, it is not the same house. Stratford is famous for 
its wild flowers, like “ daisies pied and violets blue,” grow- 
ing in luxuriant abundance. 

The Mermaid Jnn.— was founded by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. It was the favourite resort of all poets and wits 
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of the time, being frequented by Shakspere, Ben Jonpon, 
Raleigh, Beaumont Fletcher and others. 

Jllachfriars -is a n.ame originally given to the Domi- 
nican monks, as Whitefriars was given to the Carnicli^p. , 
monks. The name of the former (from their black dress) 
is connected with the Theatre in the parish of Shoreditch 
whore at the time of Sliakspeie .‘•everal theatre.s are men- 
tioned, viz. “ The The.ntre/* “The Curlnin,” "The G'iohe 
Theatre ” and " The Blackfriars Theatre,” Shakspcre’.s 
first appearance as an actor took place, according to some 
atithorities, in the first or the second named the.itre. He 
was subsequently connected with the Globe (or Bank.^idc) 
'J'hentre a.s well as the Blackfriars The.atre of both of which 
lie became part proprietor with the Burbages 

Toe theatres of that time were either iirivatc or jyvh- 
Ho. I’erformnnoes took place in the former by carnlle- 
light, as they were smaller in size and wholly roofed in, 
w'hile in the. latter which were open to the .‘<ky and spaci- 
ous, they were given hy daylight, though in both the pla}' 
began in the afternoon, often at 3 o'clock, and ended at 
five or between five and six The spectators who occupied 
the pii or yard were obliged to stand in public theatres ; 
in private theatres they were seated. The iiekots cost 
fi om one penny or twopence (for the pit, most probably) 
to two shillings or half-a-crown. Boys performed the 
female parts, and the appointments and appliances were 
very crude and simple, although the dresses were very 
costly. 


4. Explanatory. 

Q —Elucidate page-wi.se .all the pa.ssages and expres- 
sions in the lesson that require additional explanation. 
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A.— Page 84.— lK/ti7c England &c., (line 15) — while 
men like Hawkins, Drake, Frobisher, Gilbert and Raleigh 
were striving to establish the supremacy of England in the 
new world, and by water. 

Great wriicra hoik in prose and poetry— (lines 16 and 
17)— Great writers in pros-: were men like Sir Phillip 
Sidney, Richard Hooker, Sir Walter Raleigh and Francis 
Bacon. 

Qne or two irijling legends (lines 21 and 22J— This 
refers to the well-known tradition of Shakspere’s deer- 
stealing when he was a lad. The story runs as follows 
Sir Thomas Lucy of Gharlcote, near Stratford, was very 
unpopular in the neighbourhood. Some young fellows 
whom Shakspere joined, banded together and made a 
frequent practice of stealing the knight's deer. For this 
Shakspere was px'osecutcd, and in order to revenge that 
ill-usage, the poet made a ballad upon the gentleman, 
which incensed Sir Thomas so much that he redoubled the 
prosecution and obliged the poet to take shelter in London. 
Some believe this stop' and some do not. The former say 
- poaching was nothing very uncommon in those daj's, for 
nearly all the under graduates of Oxford, were poachers 
then. 

The hast over his iomh (linc9.Q) — This " life-size” bust 
was the work of either Gerard Johnson, sculptor arfd 
“ tombe-maker,” a native of Amesterdara who resided in 
London, or of Johnson’s son. It was erected not long after 
hi.s death, certainly before 1G23, on the northern wall of 
the chancel of the parish church at Stratford. 

Page 85. 

The Sonnets (line S). — A sonnet is a single thought 
contained in 14 lines of poetry, each line consisting of five 
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Iambic feet. The first 8 lines are called the Octave, and 
the last 5 the Sestette. The subject is either reflective, or 
it relates to love. Shakspere’s Sonnets are both, and con- 
tain 154 X 14=2156 lines. To whom they are addressed 
will always remain mystery. Some say they are addressed 
to William Herbei’t, Earl of Pembroke, while others hold 
theii' inspirer was Henry Wriothesly, Earl of Southampton, 
both of whom Avere Shakspere’s patrons. They were 
known among the poet’s friends long before they appejired 
before the public. In 1609 they were printed and issued 
by a bookseller named Thomas Thorpe, whose few words 
of introductory inscription were either stupidly or inten- 
tionally made so puzzling that a Chinese puz?lc they have 
remained up to the present time, and are likely to do so 
in future. To Mr. W. H., Avhoever he might have been, 
are addressed the 1st 126 Sonnets, and the remainder to 
some equally unknown lady who was the object of Shaks- 
pere’s love, but not more beloved than that “ Mr. W. H.” 
In these sonnets, many suppose the poet has^ given glimp- 
ses of his OAvn life-history, like sonnets 110 and 111, for 
example, from Avhich quotations are given in the text. 
Sonnet No. 107 is supposed to contain reference to the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, and the acceasion of 
James I. 

" The Armada {line 25). — or the attempted Spanish in- 
vasion of England took place on the 31st of July 1588, 
although the fleet had left Lisbon on the 29th of May. 
The Spanish King, Phillip II called the fleet the 'Tnvinci* 
ble, although Avith Englishmen it, remained the “Armada 
(= armed). The fleet consisted of 130 A^essels, mostly of 
veiy large size, bearing 19,295 soldiers, 8000 mariners, 
2000 oarsmen, and 2000 volunteers of the most distingui- 
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shed families of Spain. The English foi’ce to meet the 
Ai’inada, amounted only to 30 vessels, augmented by 
volunteers to 181, mostly small vessels, carrying 1*7,472 
men. The Duke deMedina Sidonia and Ricaldo (vice 
admiral) commanded the Armada, while the English fleet 
was led by Lord Howard of Effingham, supported by 
Drake (vice-admiral) Hawkins and Frobisher. The result 
of the failure of the Armada were that it destroyed the 
power of the Spanish King on the Spanish main, and 
threw open the commerce of the Indies to Britian and 
all the world. The defeat of the Spanish fleet was the 
combined work of Lord Howard and the terrible tempest 
that raged at the time.^ 

Marloive's Tambici'lainc (line 26).— This is a tragedy 
published by Marlowe in 1587, the full name being. 
TrnihvA'laine Ihe great — It was full of rant, bombast, and 
also genius. It was openly attacked by Greene, and after- 
wards ridiculed in the mouth of Shakspere’s Pistol in 
Henry VI — The common people accepted it with delight, 
and were indulged with a second part of it. 

Pullio means that ’pibhlic manners breed (lines 30 
and 31). — means of subsistence earned from the theatre- 
going people, and which consequently produced in the 
poet-actor a kind of stagey or theatrical manners that 
always sought to create a dramatic effect. This cannot be ' 
believed of Shakspere who was " of an open ,and free 
nauuo," according to his friends. The sonnet (111th) 
describes only the general result. 

A motley Blackfriars (line and page 86, line 

l.)—Shakspeare always considered himself a gentleman, 
and the son of a gentleman, and the friends of his own 
choice were all gentlemen. It galled him, therefore, to 
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think that fortune compelled him to provide nmU'-ement 
ns an actor to the butchers, b.ikcr.s and caudle stickmakers’ 
apprentices ^Yho paid a penny or two pence, and oniereil 
the pit of the Blackfriavs theatre, and i.iu;;hed at him aiul 
his acting, or .sab with their mojiiiis open in wyndcr. 

A ira.id (line 2) — leteir.lh- a burnt nr burning .stick, 
then to be markeil with .‘•ucb a stick, like criminals to 
indicate their crime. Hence " my name,” he “ h.as 

been branded,” that is, my very name inJicatc.s my dis- 
agreeable, if not disgincoftil, profession. 

“ Ilamlcl" sho^vs {line — The ctirrent copy of bis 
Jluinld differs so much from an c.arh'or edition of it, that 
%YC cannot but come to the conclusion that if he thought 
alteration necessary, ho .made the el*''; at ions with an 
unsparing hand, even if tiie bjok, like Ikintbi — was one 
of his be.sr. 

page 87. 

As Shahperc c tlls it (Hue J2.,)— -He piibli.shed hfr* 
poem, Venvs <n\(l Adonis — in 1 51*3, and dedicated it to 
his patron, Henry AVriolhesly, Earl of .South.ampton, and 
called it “ the first heir of my invention " -in the dtilica- 
tion where he also promised that if his poem ihould ple-i^c' 
the carl, he would prepare some “ graver labour ” for hi.-' 
patron's honour, and this resulted in the jniblic.itu'n of his 
Liicncc — in 1594. 

Page 90. 

“ Kvo'if man in his Uumonr ” (line •!.) — Hen Jonson 
published Uiis comedy in 1598, On iShaks pore’s recom- 
mendation it wa^ acted in the CUobe theatre. There arc 
tive principal characiers in the hook, each having a 
“ humour” or characteri.-^tic mood of mind which coloured 
his whole life. Captain Bobadil, for instance, whose 
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“ Inuiioiir is bragging, was tbrashed a'S a coward 
Soepheii whoi>e “ humour ” is perpetiuai siupidity, is made 
a fool of by every one. 

According to an ancient theory, says Dr. Brewer, 
“ there ai;e four principal humoui’s in the body : phlegm, 
blood, choler, and black bile. As any one of these pre- 
ponderates, it determines the temper of the mind and 
body.” And so we have sanguine (from blood), choleric 
(choler)’, phlegmatic (phlegm), and melan cholic (black bile;, 
humours or tempei’aments. 

Q. — ^Parse the following words P age 84. — More (17). 
Little (20). These. Bemain \22). Page 85. — To gleam 
(1). — To have left (5). — That {d).— Characters (10.) — 
There {11). To lay (19). As (27). Better (30). Page 
^Q.—More than doah/fiU (4h Actor and jitter (S). As 
(17). To bring (23), Subject (29). Page 87.— Sneer 
(5). Soon (7). Of (9). 2’o take (10). ffeir (12). As 
(12). Boll (20). ' Paiil (22). To live (24). I (27.) Onlij 
.(28). Mfght have iqaalled (20). About Thirty (30). 
Page 88.— iPo have' produced (1). build (6). Refer- 

ence (22). From (23). More (2G). Daibies and violtis 
(30 j. Flings (32). Busying (33). Page 89. — Brought 
Face (’14). Marked (IS). 'To find (29). Page 90. — 
In (4). Brought (4). Quick (5). Two (6). Now (7). Of 
(8) and Through jlO). 

A. — Page 84 — Jlore— substantive in the plural num- 
ber, nominative case, subject to the verb " wrote.” Little 
— substantive in the sing No. object of the trans verb " do 
know.’ {Note,— So — ^before is an adverb of degree, 

here used as an adjective, qualifying the substantive liitlr.) 
These— dera, pronoun in the nominative case, kibject to 
the verb ore understood. Remain '— hb it stands, agrees 
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with its subjects, “letter” (or “saying one,” and 
“ anecdote,” all connected by and understood between 
them. 

Page So.— To glean— ’pvesem of the gerund ifintive 
denoting purpose, used as an adverb modifjdng the ad jec- 
tive “ able ” To have left — press : of the - noun conjunc- 
tion of effect, introducing the adverbs, clause after it. 
C/iaracte?’S— subjective complement of “is,” and same case 
as “ he.” 

(Note.— T he plural can, in Grammar, be same case as, 
or case in apposition with the plural, and also the vice 
versa). These — introductory adverb or adverbial expletive, 
modifjdng “ is ” after it. To lay — preposition of the 
simple inf: subjective complement of “was forced.” 
uls— preposition governing “actor.” Bettcv - nAverh of 
quality in the comparative degree (from the positive loell), 
modifying the verb “ did provide.” 

. Page 86. 

il/o7’c than doubt fnl—eithev parse it together .as an 
adj : phrase qualifg : “ one ” (which is a dem • pronoun, 
same case as " application”), or pai-se the words separately 
More adj: of quantity in the comp : deg : (from the pos : ' 
nittc/i) and do w&J/wZ adj : of quality (both joined by the 
conj : than between them), both qualifg : “ one ” Actor 
and Fitter— sumo case as " him ” in line 9. 

Fote — ^The construction is as follows : — " a fellow-play- 

■wTight on liim [while still tbeing) an actor &c.” 

lohile and still are both adv : modify : being understood].- 
.4s— conjunctive adverb, modify; "honest” (which together 

with “ of. nature ” are objective complements of 

“described” and qualify "him”). To bring— -pros : of 
the gerund : inf : denoting purpose, used as an adjective. 
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<qualifymg “him/’ being the objective complement of 
•“ enabled.” Subject — same cage as “ drama.” 

Page 87. 

Sneer — same case as the whole clause before it, from 

Green speaks (to) our feathers.” Soon modifies 

“was.” 0/ before “Johanes” — ^prep denoting apposi- 
tion, governing “ Johannes Factotum ” in the obj : case. 
{Tlwt before this of, is demonstrative pronoun, Case m 
apposition with “ nickname ” before it. To take — pres : 
of the gerund : inf : denoting pm'pose, used as an adj : 
qualifg : "r eadniess.” Hew — same case as'i“ Venus and 
Adonis ” taken together as one thing. As — either a con- 
junctive or relative adverb modifying “ calls,” or a rel : 
.pron : (= which), objective complement of factitive object 
of “ calls.” Boll — a proper noun in the 2nd person, nomi- 
native of address. Paid — past part : predicating "man,” 
andSused as objective complement of “ wilt see ” (wilt here 
denotes resolvtion — by paraphrase, as — “will you not . 
say — ‘ I will see this man paid’.”) To live — ^ger : inf : 
of purpose, used as an adverb modifg : “ were granted.” 
/—subject to the verb am understood after it Only — 

adverb here used as an adj : qualifg : “ rival.” Might have 
equalled— ia a trans : verb having for its object powers 
understood after “ Shakspere’s own.” ' About — adv ; 
(= nearly) modifg : “ thirty ” which parse as adj .• of def : 

. number, qualifg ; years understood after it. 

Page 88. 

To have produced — ^present of the noun infinitive used 
as a subjective complement of " seems.” (Note — a before 
year is commonly parsed as a disguised preposition, which 
is quite wrong, as a= every, and, therefore, a distributive 
adjective qualfg ; year .which is adverbial object of time). 

• 3 . • 
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To build — noun inf: object of “has”. some 

would parse it as a gerund : inf : of purpose, used as an 
adverb modifying the trans : verb has here used intransi- 
tively by dropping the impersonal object it after it). 
iJe/ere-nce— object of from understood before it. From — 
governs the expression “ about 1593," where “ about " is 
also prep : (=near) governing the substantive “ 1593 ”’in 
the obj : case. More — qualifies the substantive “ nothing” 
which may be parsed as object of the preposition of com- 
parison “ as,” or “ as ” may be parsed as a conjunction of 
apposition, introducing “nothing” in apposition 'with 
“ Shakspere.” Daisies and violets — objects of fr*jm 
understood before them. Flings — agrees with its subject 
“playwright.” Busying— -pTesenii imperfect participle, 
predicating “ playwright." 

Page 89. 

Brought— past part; predicating “fops.” Faee — if 
parsed together with “ to face,” then it is part of this 
adverbial phrase which modifies the participle “ brought ;” 
if parsed by itself, then it is case absolute, joined to the 
participle being understood after it. Marked— may be 
parsed as a pure adjective, (if drived from the noun mark 
by adding the adjectival suffix ed), qualifg : " feature,” or 
it may be parsed as a past participle used attribntively (if 
derived from the verb to mark), ^modifying " feature.” 
To find — gerund : inf: of purpose, used as an adverb modi- 
iying “ turned.” 

Page 90. 

In — governs the whole expression “ Every... humour,” 
in the obj : case. Brought— ^'erh trans : having " which ” 
for its object, and agrees with its subject "success.” 
Quick— parse it either as an adj: used predicatively. 
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qualifying the Substantive " two,” or parse it as an adj : 
here used as an adverb modifying " followed.” Two, if 
parsed as a substantive, is in the nominative case, subject 
to the verb “ followed,” otherwise parse it as def : numeral 
ajdj : qualifying 'plnys or dramas understood after it. 
iiToio —is adverb, here used as a noun, object of the prep: 
” till.” 0/— governs the whole expression “ the... dream 
in the obj : case. Through — governs the expression 

" Komeo and Juliet.” 

Q. — Change the following into the Indirect Form of 

Narration : — 1 '• Myself. his art.” (Page 86. lines 10 

— 14). 2. “Doll Streets.” (Page 87 — lines 20 — 23). 

3. " Oh undone.” (Same pages lines 23—27). 

A. 1. — Ghettle answered Green’s attack on him in 
words of honest affection, and said that he himself had. 
seen his (Shalcspere’s) demeanour no less civil than he 
(Shakspere) excellent in the quality he (Shakspere) pro- 
fessed; besides, he added that divers of worship had 
reported his (Shakspere’s) uprightness, which argued his 
(Shakspere’s) honesty, and his facetions grace in writibg, 
that approved his art. ^ 

2, — He wrote to Doll, the wife he had abandoned, and 
charged her by the love of their youth and by his soul’s 
rest, that she should -see that man paid; for he said that if 
he and his ■ wife had not succoured him (Greene), he had 
died in the streets. 

3. — The young poet cried from his bed of death, wish- 
3g that a year had been granted him to live, but added 
hat he must die of every man abhorred, and observed that 
ime, loosely spent, would not again be won, that his time 
ms loosely spent, and he was undone. 
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Q , — Give only a clause-wise analysis of the following : — - 

1. It is owinig ‘toor/wj — (Page 85, lines 3-7). 

o. pit of Maclifriars— {Page 85, lines 29-BS and' 

page 86 line 1). 3. If. i<ticorrect7iess—(Psige 86, 

lines 24-26). 4. Beyond truth — (Page 88, lines 

17-22). 5. But he heroes — (Page 89, lines 11-16). 

6. In the “ Two ’’-......fusion — (Page 89 line 34 and 

page 90, lines 1-5)., 

A . — as under : — 

The clause. Its kind and Syntax. 

(1) 

4. It is temper. Piincipal clause. 

B. That... contemporaries. Noun clause to A, case ip 

apposition with " It.” 

C. (For) 'it ie. genius. Same as A, in illative co- 

ordination with it. 

B, Which works. Adjective clause to’ C,quali- 

^ iyxng" gramdeur.” 

Note. — It is therefore a mixed sentence, containing 
more than one (two) Principal clause and more than one 
(tw’o) subordinate clause. 

. ^ 2 ), 1 . 

A. He chides with Fortune. Principal clause. 

E. That means. Adjective clause to A, quali- 

fying " Fortune.” 

C. (And) he thought Same as A, in cumulative 

co-ordination with it. 

B. That he Blackfriars. Noun clause to C, in appo- 

sition with “ thought.” 

Note. — ^This is also a Mixed sentence like (1), and for 
the same reason. 
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The clause. Its kind and Syntax' 

_ 

■ A. If there statement. Adverbial clause of condi- 

tion to C, modifying "is.” 

B. That shakspere... . .line. "Noun danse to A, in apposi- 

tion with " statement” 

C. There is censure. Principal clause. 

D. Which ...incorrectness. Adjective clause to 0, qua- 

Uifying “ censure” 

Note.— It is a Complex sentence as it contains only 
one Principal clause, and more than one (three) subordi- 
nate clause according to some it is characterised us a 
Mixed Sentence. 

(4) 

A. Beyond uncertain. Principal clause. 

B. And the conclusions can Same as A, in cumulative 

only be accepted co-ordination with it. 

...truth. 

C. Which...... period. Adjective clause to B, quali- 

fying “ conclusion” 

Note. — T his shows that it is a mixed sentence having 
two principal clauses and one subordinate clause but there 
is another way of analysing it (as under) assuming some 
finite verbs to be understood. 

A. As above. As above. 

B. And the conclusions can Same as A, in cumulative 

only be accepted. co-ordination with it. 

C. As approximations to Adverbial clause of manner 

the truth (are accept- to B, modifying " con be 
ed). accented” 

. D. Which have been drawn Adjective clause to B, quali- 
from these. fying “ conclusions.” 
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The clause. 


Its kind and Syntax. 


E. And (which have been ' 

drawn). . .themselves. 

F. As well as (which &c.,) 

...with other plays of 
the period. 

G. Or (which &c.,) from 

assumed reference to 
other plays of the pe- ■ 
riod. ' i 


Same as D, in cumulative 
co-ordination with it. 

Same as E, and F, in alter- 
native co-ordination with 
them. 


Note. ^This gives 2 Principal and 5 Subordinate 
clauses, and makes it a Mixed Sentence.^ 


(6) 

A, But he malice. 


B. (For) he sees soul. 

C. Which word-play. 

D. And (he) owns with a 

smile. 

E. That when... of heroes. 

NoTE.—Or again, analyse 

A. But he laughs frankly. 

B. And (he laughs) with- 

out malice, 

C. (For) he sees soul. 

D. Which underlies' all 

this quixotry. , 


Principal clause in adversa- 
tive co-ordination with 
some other foregoing prin- 
cipal clause. 

Same as A, in illative co- 
ordination with it. 

Adjective clause to B, quali- 
fying “grandeur.” 

Same as A and B, in cumu- 
lative co-ordination with 
them. 

Noun clause to D, object of 
" owns.” 

it as under. 

As A. above. 

Same as A, in cumulative 
co-ordination with it. 

As B, in the first method. 

Adjective clause to C, quali- 
fying “ grandeur.” 
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The clause. 


Its kind and Synijax. 


E. And vwhich underlies 

all this) word-play. 

F. And (he) owns with a 

smile. 

G. That when..*..... life, 

these fop.s heroes. 

H. (And that when...to- 

face) with the suffer*, 
ing of man, these fops 
...heroes. 

I. (Or that whGn...toface 

with) the danger of 

England, these.. 

heroes. 


Same as D, in cumulative 
co-ordination with it. 

Same as A, E and C, in 
cumulative co-ordinal.ion 
with them. 

Noun clause to F, object of 
" owns.” 

Same as G, in cumulative 
co-ordination with it. 


Same as H, in .alternative 
co-ordination with it. 


Note.— E ither w.ay it is 
same reason as the others. 
( 6 ) 

A. In the ideal beauty. 

B. Which character- 

painting. 


C. Which the first. .....fa- 
shion. 


a Mixed sentence for the 


Principal clause. 

Adjective clause to A, quali- 
fying either “ painti'ng 
of manners ” or tender- 
ness ” and " beauty,” both 
being admissible, but pre- 
ferably the former. 

Adjective clause to B, quali- 
fying " character- paint- 
ing.” 


Note. — ^It is therefoi’e a Complex sentence containing 
one Principal clause two Subordinate clauses, though some 
call it Mixed. 
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6 —General and Miscellaneons. 

Q. — From what source has Green adopted the spelling- 
of the great poet’s name, as it stands in tho lesson ? 

• A. — Out of the 6 signatures left in the poet’s own 
hand-writing, four have got the spelling adopted by Green 
in the text. The remaining two signatures are doubtful. 
His contemporaries so invariably adopt the longer spel- 
ling {Shakespeare) that it has as a rule been preferred, 
the more so as the poet himself sanctions it by permitting 
it to stand upon the title-pages of the only two of his 
works (Venus and adonis and Lucrece) which are kno wn 
to have been published under his own supervision. One 
Shakespearean student enumerates nearly 70 different 
ways in which the name is spelt in legal and other docu- 
ments. 

Q —What other legends, besides the deer-stealing one, 
are known to us of Shakspere’s youth ? 

A. — One story says he was apprenticed to a butcher, 
and when he killed a calf, he would make a speech another 
makes him a country schoolmaster another places him for 
a couple of years in the oflSce of a Stratford attorney. 

Q. — To what extent is Shakspere supposed to have 
been indebted to his contemporaries ? 

A. — From each of his contemporaries and predecessors 
he gained something for his art, and he quickly surpassed 
them all. From Marlowe he learnt the use of the majesty 
of blank verse. From Greene he learnt the use of the 
rhymed couplet. Kyd instructed him in various pieces 
of rhetorical sleight of hand in verse, and Lyly taught 
him the prose of lively dialogue, with quick turns of wit 
and repartee. 

Q.— Describe Tragedy and Comedy. 
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A, — Tragedy comes from two Greek words meaning a 
goat and a song, and is variously explained as the song 
at which a hc-goat was sacrificed, or lor which a he-goat 
was the prize, or in the performance of which the actors 
were clad in goat-skins. It is a dramatic poem (i.c., a 
poem representing a picture of human life acted on the 
stage) describing an important event, or a .series of such 
events, where the end is sad. It originated among the 
Greeks about 680 B.C., in the worship of the God Diony- 
sus or Bacchus. Comedy — is derived from two Greek 
words meaning. a rcvcl-song or a village song. It is a 
dramatic poem marked by mirth and jest. This also 
originated among the Greeks about the same time as 
Tragedy. 

Q.— Comment upon the word " nickname". 

A. — It is a current contraction or corruption of " an 
c/^c (= additional) a ncke namer~^ nickname — 
other examples of such contractions or corruptions are 
an adder = a nadder\ an eiot=:a newt The most re- 
markable instance of such contractions is perhaps the 
word now-a-days, corrupted by a similar process from 
in oar days^Tnoar days, 

Q.. — ^Distinguish between trifling and trivial, wit 
and Immoar, and a factotum and a Jack of all trades. 

A. — A trifling thing is a thing of very little import- 
ance, .while a trivial matter is a trifle to which great 
importance is attached. 

]yil, like wisdom, signifies knowledge of a spontaneous 
and almost instinctive kind. It also includes pleasantry. 
Iluraov/r is a species of wit. Wit relates to the matter, 
and humowr to the mannerr. A man having wit may 
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not necessarily possess Ituinow, bat humour implies trifc. 
‘and is an equable and pleasing flow of it. 

A Factotum is one who doss every kind of work, of 
is required to do it, whether he knows it or not. A Jack- 
of-all-trades is one who knows a little of every kind i of 
work, but is master of none ; whether he does them or 
not does not signify. The difference lies in doing (like 
a servant) and knowing. Johannes is the Latin form of 
John which is the national name for an Englishmen. 
For example, Johm BvU. Observe that Greene did not 
call Shakspere a Jack of-all-trades, but a John Factotum, 
because the poet was required to do many things, viz., 
hold horses, revising plays, writing dramas and acting 
them. 


7«---Glossary. 

Abhorred -detested ; loathed. 

Affectations — pretence ; assuming. 

Anecdote — incident ; short story. 

Application — use. 

Apprentices — articled learners of different professions., 
Approves— increases the value of. 

Approximate — approaching correctness. 

Average — the mean value or quantity. 

Brand — a mark of infemy. 

Casuai— accidental. 

Catalogue— \vak. 

Celebrity— fame ; distinction. 

Censure — reproof ; blame. 

C/iarac<erisfic— peculiar mark. 

Conjecture — forecast ; guess. 
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Dcwcawowr— conduct. 
jDiTJfcroJW— skilful ; adroit. 

DiUgciice — ^steady application ; indu.stiy. 

Esscnii/il — indispensable ; absolutely necessaryi 
jSttp7itMsm — a high flown expression. 
Ey^iravagance — excess. 

Facetious— witty ; humorous. 

Fantastic — whimsical ; grotesque. 

Gcnifll — ayampathetic j.healthful. 

Indi vidua KtT/ — d istinctive character. 

Manuscript — hand-wTitten book 
Masterpiece — a work of superior excellence. 

Motley — a jester ; a clown. 

Peetdiariiy — singular quality. 

Pedantries— vo-in displays of learning etc. 

Pied — variegated. 

Playwrights— a paid writer of plays ; a dramatist. 
Precludes —shuts out ; keeps back. 

Prof asion — extravagance ; prodigality. 
Qiiixotisms — extravagantly and absurdly romantic. 
Pehcarsal— recital (for practice). 

Repartee —a smart, ready, and witty reply. 
Retirement — withdrawal. 

Rhetoric — artificial oratory or declamation. 

Rival — a competitor. 

Salient — ^striking ; prominent. 

Sketched — outlined. 

Squdbhles — wrangles ; quaiTels. 

Subdued — ^rendered submissive. 
jS’itccoitrccZ— helped. 

Sujfused— overspread ; tinged. 
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Superficial — on the surface ; shallow. 

Trait — feature.; characteristic: 

Vagarus — whims. 

6- Death of Cromwell'. 

Introduction. 

Expulsion —'dnvmg out (by force). The commons-^ 
the members of the House of commons who formed the' 
Bump (as it is known in History) of the Long. Parliament. 

En.gland crnii/— the people of England were govern-. 

ed, as a matter of foot, not by civii but by military laws, 
that is, not the civil but the military authorities— rsoldiers 
under their oflScers— enfoi'ced the law. General— t)x&' 
head of the army. A man of— a man possessing. Ab- 
road— out of England— in the continent of Europe.’ 

At home— in England itself. He failed rule— Ho 

did not succeed in making the people satisfied with what 
was at best only a government of che country by soldiers 
or by martial law. Summoned — called together by his 
authority as Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England, Scotland and Ireland.” Demanded —asked as 
their right. 27« old liberties of Englmid—the liberties 
enjoyed by the English people in olden times, that is 
before 1656. The liberties means freedom in various 
matters of religion, and opinions on sneh. matters, -also in 
matters of the internal government of the country, prior 
to the time when Oiomwell divided the country into- 
the ten districts, each under, the authority of a Major-' 
General. Restoration — re-establishment, revi%'al. Cons- 
titution— the estshlished [orm of government. The rule 
of law — government under the statutes of the 
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ns opposed to its government by the single person as 
Lord Protector. The title of JGng— -the kingly name, or 
the rank and dignity, the poNver and authority held by 
u king. Of here carries an adjectival force. Forced. — 
'compelled morally. To refuse -ii— to decline accepting 
the kingly title. After — ^afterwards (adverb modifying 
" hronghi," soon modifies after). A fever — a particular 

kind of fever. Brought ^raue—caused his death. 

This is A modified form of the figure of speech Euphem- 
ism, which avoids hero the use of the word ‘ death.’ 

Page 148. 

1. No mere pedantry — not at all a boastful display 
.of power only. Still icss— much less. Vulgar flattery 
—mean or low form of cringing. Influenced — moved, 
exercised its power over. The Parliament — the Pro* 
tector’s second Parliament of 1G55, the members of the 
House of Commons in this Parliament. Offer — proposal 

to give. Experience — the knowledge g.ained from what 
each man had passed through. Of the last few 'years— 
during the last few years from 1649, when Charles I was 
executed, to 1667, when CromwcU’s second Parliament 
was sitting. The value — the great worth. Traditional 
forms — the constitution or the whole structure of govern- 
ment handed down from generation to generation. Its 
the (English) nation’s. Grown up — acquired their ful- 
ness. Limited — hedged in, bounded, confined. Gonsti" 
tutional precidents — things said and done under the 
lawful government of the country, which serve as rules 
for guidance afterwards. Prerogative — exclusive and 

peculiar privilege, personal right. I<-— the opinion or 
belief (staled within inverted commas). ' Vi^ell urged — 
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rightly and forcibly put forward. 7s -lies or exists. 
Z/ncZcr —regulated by. (7our<s— civil and criminal halh 
where justice is administered. Bounded — defined by 
boundaries. ^ %vdl - ns clearly and definitely. And is 

hidli — and is as clearly and definitely defined, as a 

piece of land-property or some other possession of the 
imraoval kind is described in legal documents b}' mention* 
ing how far, and no further it stretches on every side. On 
the other hand— on the contrary, as opposed to this. 
New — an office having no precedent. Jn our history — 
in the histoi-y of the English nation. jVo traditional 
means of limiting his poioer — ^no previous rules handed 
down from generations by the help of which his (the 
Protector’s) authority could be defined and bounded. The 
one office— the office of the king or the king by office. 
Being nature — being naturally according to law, be- 
ing constitutional. Confined and rcpitia/rcZ— restricted 
and adjusted. Known to the nation — of which the na- 
tion had definite knowledge. Certain in itself -posi- 
tively pipcise and exact. And the other not so — the Pro- 
tector’s office not having any of these qualities. 27jc 
great ground — the most important reason. Bid so much 

title— did so urgently press upon Cromwell to assume 

this rank'and name (of king). That refers to the two 
offices and their nature jointly as one thing. In graminar 
for the sake of simplicity, the one office and the other 
should bo disposed of as cases absolute. Unde^r the narnc 
— covered by the name. The question at issue — the 
point to be decided or settled. Indeed — as a matter of 
fact, (adverb modifying “ luas.") Headed by —led by. 
0 fleers — of the military government. L ttuyers— judges 
and barristers who were members of the House of Com- 
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iiions. That - the question (whethei- it should or should 
not be a King). JB{ storuiion . . .rule — the re-establishm en b 
of a ruler, 1 c., the office of the king, who would govern 
according to the law of the land and its regulation that 
is to say, whether a regular and lawful king. should 
or should nob be set up again. The pro 2 )osal~ the 

(above) question proposed and pub to the vote. Ifas 
carried— was passed. Ovcrwlulmni'ng 'majority -e tve- 
inendously large number (of the members of the com- 
mons). In endless considiaiions — in perpetual deli- 
berations ; in continually ascertaining the view and opi- 
nions of the two parties, namely, Cromwell and the 
Commons ; in a never-ending scries of conference. Good 
Sense — sound judgment. The general Jeding of the na^ 
/ions— what the nation felt as a whole; what was the 
prevailing idea in the minds of most Englishmen. Real 
— true and actual. To obtain — to secure. Settlement — 
a tinal arrangement. iStcttrc— ensure, i?nds— objects. 
'Pieritanisni — the Puritans (putting, .abstract for the 
concrete, Fjg. Synecdoche). Ead foxeght- had struggled. 
Political and rdigioua liberty — fteedom to choose and 
follow the puritanic form of Protestant Christianity with- 
out being disabled on that account from- taking part in 
the Government of the country ; ( — literally the words 
mean, freedom in matters of religion and state affairs). 
Broke through a mist ef 'words — appeared in spite of 
the hazy way ho worded his speeches. His good sense... 
'ivox'ds — the soundness of his discernment, the fact of his 
being aware of what most Englishmen' felt about the 
nuestion at issue, his genuine wish to gain the objects lor 
which the Puritans had struggled (throughout the Civil 
■\Yar), namely that they might bo free to remain Puritans 
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■without suffering any disability as subjects of the State, — 
all these things forced their way and fehowed themselves 
in every meeting in spite of the obscure manner in which 
he worded his speeches. jScoZ concern — greatest anxiety. 
With — in connection with. Temper — dispositio^i and 
attitude. Army — the officers and heads of the army. 

But army — but what he was most anxious to know 

during the whole time (that the proposal to make him 
king was being discussed) was to find out how his military 
officers would look at the question. To — in the judgment 
of. Soldiers — the whole rank and file. Common swords- 
men — ordinary men who knew how to use their swords. 

Page 149. 

Godly — god fearing and devout. Beaten down — over- 
powered and conquered. A worldly and carnal spirit-— 
men whose disposition was full of worldly mindedness and 
the lusts of flesh ; men whose nature was sordid and 
sensual. Zeep— maintian ; preserve. Integrity— honesty, 
singlemindedness. . General voice — opinion as a .clas. 

Becognised — made out, perceived. Men of God- 

men whose opinion as a whole he regarded as voicing or 
expressing the will of God. Honest and faithful — up- 
right and loyal. Trv>e... Government — who accept and fol- 
low out the important policies of the Government (author- 
ities and powers who rule the country or the system under 
which the country is governed). ' And though.. .over them 
— and though it is an accidental departure on their part 
from vheir habitual state of being good to show a disincli- 
nation to bow obediently to what any particular sitting 
of the Parliament resolves to enact without ■ consulting 
them. Over them — over their heads (without taking 
their opinion) ; -here it implies— /or them to obey. My 
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duty and conscience — what I owe them and my cons- 
cience. Hard difficult obligations ; orders which 

they will find it difficult to obey. Put upon them — laid 
on their shoulders. $wallow —accept entirely An under- 
taking of auytli'i.u^ — any step or measure. cause 

—reasonably. Grieve hurt their feelings; cause 

them pain. Shown — expressed, made known. Placed 

hands -ysent in their commissions to Cromwell, that 

is, put their resignation in the hands of Cromwell. Pe- 
tition — a formal’ written supplication . 0 ffi.ce/i'8 — military 

officers (named above), demanded — asked as a matter 
of right. The withdrawal... monarchy — that the motion 
to re-establish the kingly office should be set aside. In 
the name of — for the sake of. The old cause — the ancient 
plea. For which-^to support which. Bled — shed their 
blood (in the Civil War). Both the sentences mean that 
the army did not like the idea of receiving the kingly 
office by offering the crown to Cromwell, and they showed 
their dislike by the leading generals putting their resig- 
nations in CromweU’s hands and by petitioning the Par- 
liament to reject the proposal of re-establishing the office 

of the king. The wcfrds. “,in the name hied” — ^may 

be taken as an adverbial expression modifying the verb. 
" demanded”. Xut'icipaied— provided against. Coming 
debate — approaching discussion. On — in connection with. 
2?fl6afe— case in apposition with the first "debate”. 
Might have led to — ^might have advanced in the direction 
of, or, might have advanced till it reached. An open 

breach— a public rupture. By crown — to be taken' 

again as an adverbial expression modifying the verb 
anticipated”. This government — this proposed mode 

4. 
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of governing. That title — that' old title. ' Weighty 
■■ ness — ^important matter. 

2. Disappointed, as it was — althongh the Parliament 
failed to realise its hope. /Simgiw?ar'-*Teraarkable, unusuab 
Self restraint — self control, self-command. Twrned.to— 
sought. Other modes — other methods. Bringing ahout-^ 
securing, going. Purpose^ — object. Pad' been coupled, 

^vith—h^d been made together with. The condition 

constitution — the term that he (Cromwell) should take the' 
offer made of formal organisation of government. Modifi- 
cation — a partially altered form. Adopted — taken up. The ■ 
Parliament of 1654— nicknamed as' “ the Barebones Par- 
liament” from the name {Praise-God-Barebones) of one of 
its members who a was leather-merchant. Emphatically- 
approved — strongly pronounced as good. The things...-,.. 
Government— the provisions made by this Government 
measure (namely, the Instrument of' Government). Do: 
secure— certainly keep intact. The liberties— freedom in < 
religion and in the affairs of the state. The people of, 
God— here it means the Puritans. Them — refers to the - 
liberties, jT/iat— points to iiile. The act — the measure 
which proposed a modified form of the constitution for-i 
nierly known as •“ The Instrument”. • 

Page 150; 

Became iaw— passed into law. And Parliament 

—and the grave ceremonies with which Cromwell’s second 

Parliament installed him as “ Protector”. Tfas former 

rnl-e — was an actual avowal by Cromwell that the manner 
in which he had .ruled the land previously (by martial law i 
and military officers) was unlawful.’” 'i‘'n......commo7W— 

by the authority of the members of the House of Commons. ' 
Invested him — put upon him, Sceptre— the ruler’s staffj 
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girded, put round Ihc Suord ^;ic!!c— the 

sword which was the emblem of justice, and which hung 

b)‘ his side. But one— but afterwards, that is, in the 

c^e of all who succeeded his successor, the Protector, was 

to be chosen by votes or nomination. In respect—^ 

in every thing else. The forms of the older Co'nsiitntion 
the enactments belonging to the older (monarchial) plan 
of Government. Thu other 7/oitsc— the Uouse of Lords, 

itegained — got back. privilege. Exclusively 

mcmkrs— .«’f-tt!ing without the interference of any one out 
side the commons, as to what should be the abilities and 

fitnos.s of the members. Farliamcniary choice of-~ 

rules wore framed by the Parliament to check and regu- 
late the choosing of. A fixid revenue etc. — a definite 
sum w’as settled by votes as the income etc. Provided — 
arranged or enacted btforohand. Moneys— sums of money. 
As&cni — consent, agreement. Liberty of worship— (rec- 
dom of the form in which to worship God. Sicured — 
ensured by lav;. Papists — the name given to the Roman 
catholics in derision. Literally it moans those who believed 
in the Pope. Prclatists — Episcopalians, that is, those 
who believe in that form of church government which 
recognises the bi.shops as the highest officers. Socinians 
— sec Appendix Nos. ] and 2. The inspiration of ihc 
Seri 2 J(ures— the doctrine which taught that all the books' 
of the Bible woi*o written under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. {Ebtc — ^The Socinians denied this). Liberty of 
conscience— freedom to follow what one’s conscience ho- 
nestly dictated. 

3. 2Vic exscinded members — those members of the 
House of Commons,—*’ one hundred in all, with Hasobig at- ‘ 
their head,’’--wbo were kept out for “ disaffection and 
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Tvant of religion”, from Cromwell’s second Parliament of 
1655. Admitted — allowed to enter the House of Com- 
mons. Adjournment — postponement of its sitting. Aftcr- 

months — after having postponed its sitting for 6 

months. Hasty — thoughtless, rash. Hominess — ^those 
who were nominated (called an(l appointed by their 
names) by him. 2'Jie at}\CT Sousp — “ the second House” 
as the Efouse of Lords were also called. Kindled— cunsed 
(as fire is kindled, r-a verb Metaphor). (Quarrel — an 
angry dispute between the Protector and the House of 
Lords on one side, and sonoe members of the House of 
(Commons on the other. JBusily fanned-T^was actively 
kept blazing, or in a state of excitement. {Fanned— js 
another verb Mataphor). Squahltle — brawl, petty dispute. 

jT/ic hand PTOfcctor—Cromwell was dying. Taslt— 

irksome duty or work. Before — (his death) — preposition 
here used as an adverb modifying some participle (like 
gfOMip) understood after ” a little time”, .^urst ou<— ex- 
claimed suddenly and feelingly. "Wood side — the woody 
marsh levels around Huntingdon where Cromwell was 
born, or a shady farm at St. Ives where he went after-, 
wards. TTcariufSs of powp ' — exhaustion of mind caused 

by exerting the power of a ruler. Weakness disease — 

feebleness and restlessness caused by fever and illness. 

And now disease — and now (when the two Houses 

were quarrelling) hp was not only tired by long exercise of 
authority, but he ?lso made feeble an^ restless by 
fever and illness. 

Page 151. 

Vigorous and energetic — full of strength and activity. 
^eemed looked, appeared. By no means — not at , all. 
Strong— &vTa, ^tr^ck down — smitten, Intermittent 
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fcvci^ — fever coining on at regular intervals. In the 
wid^t of — while ho w'as surrounded iby. Triurn 
victories in 1649 (in Ireland) and 1650 (in Scotland). 
Bcpcaicd attacks of if— the fever attacking him again 
and again. Jvfcrmiliis — bodily ailments. Over preposi- 
tion here used as an adverb to modify (and emphasise) 
At five opening etc., — when the Parliament 
began its session. Feverisk irritahiliiy — fretfulness 
caused by fever. Quickened — sharpened. Public dan- 
ger — peril to the people at large. S it jijpZics— stores and 

articles required by the army. Voted — gi'anted by votes 

in the commons. And the pay arrear — and the 

salaries of the men and their officers wei'e due in large 
sums for the piwt. /Su Wen— gloomily angry and silent 
or silently angry. The new conetitution — the instrument 
of 1G65 in a new (and modified) form, lieawakening — 
stirring up. lioyalisl inf ripitcs— plots hatched by the 
partisans of the king (Charles I and IlK Continuance— 
coluinual carrying on. Parliamentary siri/c— dispute 
and wrangling in the two Houses of the Parliament 
An observer- one who watched or noticed (things) closely 
Threw Cromwell imio etc., — drove or plunged Cromwell 
into a furious and frantic anger. Summoning — order 
ing. Coac/t— state carriage. Sudden impulse — im 
petus felt all at once. Setting aside — disrega rding. Re 
monstrances — warnings to dissuade him (from going) 
Summoned — sent for authoritatively. {Note. — This 
was done by an officer holding what is known a^ the 
Black Kod before the Houses). To his presence — before 
him. Do dissolve — break up, disperse {do gives em- 
phasis). He rebuke — ho ended speech which was full 

of passionate reproof. And let... mc-^and let God 
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decide whether you (the members of the two ^Houses) or 
1 am to blame. 

4. Fatal ^error — although the mistake (made 

by Cromwell in dissolving the Parliament) was disastrous. 

For well — For the time being everything fared .well, 

that is, no harm came of it. Reconciled — soothed and 

Pacified. By opponents — by the measure direpted or 

the step taken (dissolving the Parliament) against those; 
(in the two Houses) who opposed them or were inimical 
to them. Tile few murmwrers — ^those few who complain- 
ed (against Cromwell). Weeded — were removed (like 
noxious plants, — a verb Metaphor). From its ranles — 

from among the officers of the army. By remodelling 

— by carefully forming it again. The triumphant 

those ojfficers who had prevailed over their ene^ 
mies declared on oath that they would prosper or perish 
with the Protector, that is, share with Oormw'ell whatever 

befell him. • The danger vanished — the fear that 

the partisans of the king would rebel, disappeared. Be- 
fore — in the presence of. A host counties— a very 

large number of addresses from the different' shires to' 
congratulate Cormwell on his having escaped from the 
conspiracies (of some of his own officers and the royalists) 
Great — important and- gland. Abroad — out of England 
i 6., from the continent i(of Europe), (/cssiou— surrender 

yielding. Factory— of the English army. Set glvry 

— authoritatively and formally confirmed Cromwell’s 
honour and fame. The fever — the intermittent fever 
(mentioned above), Crept steadily on — came on slowly 
but surely. Xoo/cs— appearance, or the marks that 

appeared on his face. A waft of deathr—s. breath or gust 
of wind bringing death -with it;, a death-dealing breath 
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of wind. Goforth — issue and flow; rush* (J^oie. — Waft 
sswavcd^wavc.) 

Page 1 52. 

Ihlookedlika adead man — ho looked like a man 
who has already been doomed to death. (This is an exag- 
gerated siafcement, and combines two Figures of speech 
in one ; Hyperbole and Vision). In foot — ^really, as a 
■matter of fact. Heavy — weighed down, bowed down, 
depressed. With the Stinse of faiLare — with the feeling, 
•or by his feeling that he had failed to accomplish the task 
ho had set before him. To jtlay the tyrant — to act as an 
oppressor, to act tyrannically (Fig. Synecdoche, using tho 
•concrete for the abstract, that is, tyrant for tyranny. 
jVor tyranny — nor did be believe at all that oppres- 
sion, simply for the sake of oppression, -amuld ever last. 

Hardly -^sctiTcely, bai'cly. Planning..... another — 

forming the project of calling another (Parliament). And 
pro/cct- and resented the interference of the mem- 
bers of hi.s council in hindering his plan (of summoning 
another Parliament). I......... resolutions — I will deter- 
mine things myself and carry them out. Gloomily — 
morosely, sullenly. Ifoitse-7ioZ^— the meiuhers of his own 
family. I seiil—I cannot any further remain con- 

tented, doing nothing. • And itself— '^nd thus incur 

the blame of losing the support of all upright men, and 
•even of the whole nation (in course of time). Eealised-— 
reduced to practice ; carried out. PZa-U^—projects (for 

summoning another Parliament). The way — tho 

overstrained strength of Cromwell broke down, i. e., 
Cromwell’s strength strained more than it could bear, 
succumbed all at once. -Cz/axos— confusion. Would 
immerse, overwhelm. .He to. die— he saw 
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SO distinctly the disorder and confusion into which Eng-j 
land would be thrown when he was no more that he was 

reluctant to die. He him — he exclaimed vehemently 

and vigorously in the rage of the fever, to the doctors 
who had collected around him. Say not — do not tell 

me. I reason— that I have lost the intellectual 

faculty of my mind. The truth that I am not going to 
die. It — the truth that I am not going to die. Better 
authority — a person possessing higher power, i. e., €}od. 
Any—oxij pronouncement. Hav & — oWin. Galen or 
Hippocrates — the greatest of physicians (see Appendix 

1 and 2). jRecoucry— restoration to health. Death 

nea^’cr— death approached with firm steps, i. e., without 
showing any signs of tinning aside. (This is a modified 
form of Personification.) Hour — time of departure from 
this world. Jfurmitrcd— muttered. Further serviceable 
— still more useful. Done — finished. Bore — pulled off. 

Levelled forest — razed enormous trees to the. ground 

&c. Seemed prelude — seemed a proper forerunner, 

Passingr etc.,— departure of his powerful spirit from his- 

body. A storm spirit — a. fierce storm raged just be-u 

fore his death, pulling off the tops of houses and rooting 
up large trees, being thus a proper preparation for the 

departure of his great soul from his body. The day 

Pu-w&ar— the anniversary of his gaining the battles of 
Worcestor and Dunbar in 1651 and 1650 respectively. 

peacefully, calmly. Last t breath). 

APPENDIX VI. 

1 & 2. Historical and Biographical. 

1. Oliver Cromwell — Grandson of Sir' Henry Crom- 
well, _and son ot Robert Cormwell, a man of property and' 
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an M. P., was corn April 25, 1699, at Huntingdon!. He 
was educated first at Huntingdon, and then in Cambridge. 
On his mother’s side he was connected with the family 
of Hampden, and it is also ’ asserted, with the House of 
Stuart. Leaving college he became a law student at 
Lincoln’s Inn. He soon joined the Puritans, and was 
first returned to Parliament in 1628 for Huntingdon. In 
1640 he took his seat in the Commons for Cambridge. 
When the Civil War broke out he threw himself heart 
and soul into it, and fought with a troop of his own 
raising at Edgelnll. Being allowed by the Parliament to 
raise more troops composed of honest and god-fearing men 
he began with his own regiment which became famous 
as Ironsides, a name originally given to Cromwell himself 
for his firmness and determination. His policy was ex- 
tended to the whole of the Parliamentary army, hence 
forth known as the Hew Model. Now a colonel, he dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of Marston Moor, 3rd 
July 1644, and Newbury. Then he became Lieutenant- 
General of the Parliamentary forces under Fairfax and 
commanded the right wing of the army at the decisive 
battle of Naseby, June 14, 1645. From that time to his 
death, September 3, 1658, Cromwell's history is the his- 
tory of England. One after another he gained brilliant 
victories at Preston Moor, Dunbar and Worcester, besides 
stamping out a rebellion in Ireland after the Execution 
of Charles I. Cromwell then fell out with the Rnmp or 
the fag-end of the Long Parliament and dissolved it in 
1663. He repeatedly summoned Parliaments, the second 
of which (1655) offered him the crown, on refusing which, 
he was made Lord Protector of England, although he 
was really absolute ruler of England. England ^yas never 
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more suspected and feared abroad than- during his Pror' 
tectorship. He was never popular, and was in constant 
danger of assassination. But even -his enemies admitted 
the wisdom of his domestic measures. In 1661, after the 
Kestoration of Charles II., his remains were dragged out 
of their resting place in Westminster Abbey, and .hanged 
at Fyburn by the brutal Boyalists. For a long time , after 
his death Cromwell was looked upon as a fanatic, , tyrant 
and hypocrite, but Carlyle has banished this opinion by 
his Life of Cromwell. While his religion was a matter of 
the heart and soul, he was no bigot. 

2. Fox, George, the founder of the Society of Friends, 
derisively called the Quakers, because they quaked or 
shook themselves, was born at Drayton, in Leicestershire, 
1642. He was first a shepherd, and afterwards a shoe- 
maker. When he was about 19, he became deeply con- 
vinced that he had recieved a call from God to • preach. 
He wandered through the country as a religious dreamer, 
and clad himselftwibh a single leather garment made by 
himself. In 1646 he gave up all outward forms, religious 
worship, and contented himself with the teaching of the 
' Spirit,’ urging men to trust in the ‘ inner light.' The 
Puritans hated and persecuted Fox’s followers who' led a 
simple and purely moral life. In 1655 he was . brought 
to London, and had an interview with Cromwell who 
recognised an honest soul under the leathern garment, 
and dismissed him in a friendly way. Fox died IStb 
January 1691 when his ‘Society of Friends' or> the- 
‘ Quakers ’ had acquired considerable importance; 

' 3. Galen; Claudius, one of the most celebrated, 

physicians of ancient times, was born at Pergamus in • 
Asia Minor, 131. After. studying philosophy and, general: 
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literature, ho travelled through Egypt and other countries 
in the east for the purpose of acquiring medical and 
anatomicfil knowledge. On his return he practised in 
his native city and then wont to Rome from where he 
wiia driven out by the intrigues of his rival doctors who 
attributed his cures to magic. The Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius called him hack by a mandate, and entrusted 
him with the work of looking after iho health of his son 
Commodus, while ho went to make war on the Germans. 
Tiio time and place of Galenas death are uncertain, but 
he is supposed to have died in Rome about the tOth year 
of his age. Five large volumes of his writings aro still 
extant, the rest having perished. 

4. Hippocraicf!, the moat eminent of the Greek 
phy.sicinn8, and deservedly st 3 ded tho father of medical 
science, was horn in the isle of Cos, B.C. 4G0, and died 
B C. 301 . His memory is still venerated in his native 
island. He died at Larissa in Thessaly, and tho highest 
honours wore paid to his memory. Several of his works 
aro still found, and an edition of them was printed at 
Leip.sic so recently as 182.5. 

6. Puritams were the popular party in England in 
tho 16th and 17th centuries, corresponding to those 
in other conn trios wlio brought about tho Reformation. 
They were Protestants, hut dissented from tho church of 
England, and professed to follow the pure word of God, 
in opposition to all traditions and human institutions. 
G'hey originally belonged to the church, hut the porsocu- 
tion.H during the reign of Elizabeth directed against this 
dim at last drove them out of it in 1507. They wore tho 
champions of religious liberty ; and ito them alone it was 
"due that religion and liberty were not totally dissevered. 
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Their peculiar tenets were, *that the church did not hs** 
long to the state but tb the people of God, whose religion 
is marked hy purity and diginity, that the Holy Scriptures 
■were the only source from which rules of conduct are to 
be drawh, and which contained all the prihciples guiding 
and regulating the chnrch, that the church had no right 
to impose bonditions, riteS and cei'emonies ih matters 
which Christ himself had left free and unfettered. Among 
others more or less well-known, Cromwell, Milton and 
John Banyan, author of the Pilgrim’s Progress, belonged 
to this sect. 

Socinians, a sect, of which Faustus Socinus be- 
longing to a good Italian family was the founder, rose 
into importance in Poland, and spread gradually during 
the I7th century into Prussia, !lSngland aild the Nether- 
lands. Socinians denj^ that the books of the Bible were 
Written under infallible supernatural guidance, and lay 
down as a fundamental principle of interpretation that 
nothing contrary to human reason can be obtained in a 
revelation from God, Christ and Man, which were consi- 
dered misleading and erroneous by the general body of 
Christians. They were therefore, looked Upon as heretics , 
and treated as such during Cromwell’s Protectorate. 

. *?. PTelatist or Episcopalian is a name given to 
the High Church party in the Church of England, whose 
distinctive doctrine, marking them off from the Presbyte- 
rians, Puritans and others, was that they looke d upon the 
Bishops, also called Prelates and Episcopoi, as the supreme 
rulers of -the Church, Archbishop Laud is said to have 
been the chief leader and exponent of this party. Laud 
was a bitter opponent of the Puritans, and the Puritans 
retorted upon his party. during Cromwell’s rule, and dep-’ 
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fi ed them of the liberty of -worship, treating them no 
better than they treated the Papists and ^bo Socinians. 

8. Papists the Roman Catholics were so called by 
nearly all the Protestants, because they believed in the 
infallibility of the Pope, and -were suspected to place him 
above Christ in fact. 

9. Royalists — ^If there is any distinct period of his- 
tory when this name took its rise, it may be referred to 
August 22nd 1G42, when resolving to force a contest on 
the Parliament, Charles I raised the Royal standard at 
Nottingham, " requiring the aid and assistance of all his 
subjects” against the Parliamentary force. All those who 
fnught under this banner came to be called " Royalists/' 
althougb the word -was in existence before this time. 
Generally speaking, those who took the part of king 
Charles I in his struggles against the Parliament from tho 
commencement to the time when ho was executed, and, 
specially afterwards, all those who espoused his lost cause, 
and the cause of bis House agaimst the Parliament, came 
to be called Royalists. The name opposed to “ Royalists” 
may bo said to be "Republicans”, or "Parliamenta- 
rian”. 

Q.— Who is the -writer of this piece named “ Death of 
Cromwell?” 

A. — ^It is taken from Green’s short History of tho 
English People, but Green acknowledges his chief indebted- 
ness for what he has written tp M. Guizot’s " Republio 
and Cromwell”, vol. i. 

Q.— Give a short account of Guizot. 

A. — FranCois-PietTC-Gnillaume Guizot, a French his- 
torian, was horn at Nimes, 4th October 1787. At the age 
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(if twelve he had mastered tlJe led.rned languages/ beSide^J 
English, German and Italian.' Beginning then the study 
of law, he published a translation of Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall. He held many high Government posts from 1812 
to 1840, among which may be mentioned his ambassador- 
ship in London. In 1848 he offended his government ' 
by the part he took in the prohibition of the Reform 
Banquet, and this led to his fall, and to three years- of 
exile in England. He returned to Prance in 1852, and 
died, September 12th, 1874. He is best remembered as 
a historian. His literary activity extended oyer upward 
of sixty years, and in that time he produced between 
thirty and forty works, most of which have been translated' 
into English. His style is. manly and thoughtful and 
pure, but his writings are marred by an exaltation of. 
theory over fact, and by that- excessive dogmatism which 
got him the nickname of" Pope. Guizot.” His “ History, 
of English Revolution” in 2 volumes, which has been 
translated into English, furnished Green with the materials’ 
from which the "death, of Cromwell” has been written. 


3. Geographical and Topographical. 

1. Flanders.— B qq Appendix I, 3. Geographical. 

2. Dunkirk . — {Literally ‘ the Kirk or church of the 
dunes or downs). It is a seaport in the department of 
Kord, France, on the Strait of Dover;, 162 miles north 
of Paris. Nw it is a fortified town of the third rank, 
possessing a tribunal, a government navigation school, 
a communal college, a public library and a picture gal- 
lery- The haost notable' 'Ibuildings are the town hall, 
the Gottice church of St. Elor, the barrack an exchange, 
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rt mirttury hospitnl and a ihcairn. It ■vvas burned by the 
Engljyh in 1 3SS. About 1400 it was fortified, and it 
long continued an object of contention between France, 
irpain and Kngland. In 1540 it was taken from- 
the %SjKtnirtr«Is by the English : in 1558 it was 
captured by the French, and in terms of peace restored 
to Spain. 1 c was seiged by the ‘ great Conolcs', a French 
prince and general, in IGIG, but was again regained by 
the Spaniard?. In 1058 Turenne captured it, and ac- 
fording to treaty with Cromwell, it was made over or 
ceded to Etigland, this being the event mentioned in the 
text. In 10<«2 Charles JI sold it to France for five million 
lives. 

til. llV/msfcr, a city V>f Worcestorrhirc, England, on 
the Severn, t?2 mile? S. W. of Jlirmingham by rail. It is 
a Immlsome tov,'n, fi\raous for its porcelain. The place 
dates fnitn prehistoric times and ?ucce.‘isivoly a British 
fort, a Roman Camji, an English stronghold, and Bishop’s 
see from 080. ^Vo^;t*‘-'to^ c«pou.sed tlie royal cause through- 
out the Civil War ; here Cromwell achieved the victory 
called his ‘ crowning mercy', 3rd September 1G51, rc- 
feired to in the los’^on. For its constant fidelity to the 
royal cause, Worcc.-^ter received from Charles the Ijitin 
motto .•jtill used on the city arm.?, meaning "The city, 
faithful in war, and in po.aco”. 

4. Jhfnbar — is a .‘•eaport in Haddingtonshire, 29 
miles east by north of Edinburgh with which it is now 
connected by Kiilway, It has a harbour called Victoria, 
well fitted for fishermen. It is an ancient town whose 
cu.stle played an important part in tho War of Indepen- 
dence, The baUio of Dunbar alluded to in the text, in 
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which Cromwell defeated thei Scots under Leslie, , was 
fought September 3, 1650. 

5. Westminister in the lesson means Westminister 
Hall, attached to the Houses of Parliament, in the city of 
Westminister which is bounded on the east by London, 
and on the south by the river Thames. This Hall in 
Westminister was ordered by Edward I ns the permanent 
seat of Parliament, and where the law-courts also used to 
be until very reccent times. Westminister Hall is a 
place of great historic interest, having been erected by 
William Rufus and subsequently garnislied by Richard 11. 
It consists of one huge apartment, 90 feet bight and 200 
feet long by 6p feet wide. The span of its wooden roof 
is greater than any other room in Europe, being one- of 
the largest roofs in the world, unsupported by pillars. 
It was originally built for banquets and festivities. Here 
Sir William Wallace of Scottish fame, Sir Thomas More, 
Somerset, Stafford, and Charles I were condemned to 
death. Here Cromwell was inaugurated Lord Protector, 
and invested with the mantle of state. Here also took 
place the impeachment and trial of Warren Hastings. 
{Note . — ^The old Houses of Parliament were destroyed by 
fire in 1834, and the present magnificient Gothic Edifice 
at the foot of the great street called Whitehall, facing the 
river Thames, and forming the most splendid legislative 
building in the world was built from the designs of Sir 
Charles Burry. 900 feet long by 300 feet wide, it covers 
8 acres, has 100 staircases, 1100 apartments, and 2 miles 
of corridors, whilst it is wjvrmed by 16 miles of steam -pipes. 
Its original cost was £2000,000, but this sum has been 
doubled by improvements and establishments. This noble 
range of buildings is crowned by three great towers, two 
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‘jq'.uire nntl oiio pointctl. The poitjted one is the Clock 
'Power. 320 le<»t hijjh, surmounted by the belfry, 'riic 
deck ha** four each 22 feel in (liamcier. The bell 
weiglw 0 ton's, atid i.*? n.amed " Big. Ben.” The clock i's 
the large''! in ICugland : its ligurts are two feet in length ; 
itii minute-haii'I is 1(5 feel. long). 

6. //<{m ;>*.)« Court Porh— is the Park ntinched to 
Hampton Conn Pal.tce, ^Iiddle=ex, on the left bank of the 
'limmes. 12 inilc>s 8. W , of London It is a splendid 
b'lilding founded by Cardinal WoK-cy who lived hero in 
gre.at .s]>h'ndo»r. Afterwards it bce.amc a royal residence, 
and was enlarged by Henry VUI, and William HI. Crom- 
w<'ll lived here occasionally during hi.s Protectorate. 


4 & S—Explanatory and General. 

Q. —Add .'»ueh explanations as may bo further necessary 
for the bettor undev.^standing of some of the passages on 
each page. 

A ■~-Jnlrothi''tw-n.^'‘ Englaml really lay in the 
P mrr of the a7uu jy” — I’liis pr sago refers to the timo 
imraedialoly after the expulsion of the Hump, when a 
Council of State, oonsi.sting of 13, was appointed, — nine 
military olficens and four civilians,' with Cromwell as their 
pre.sidenfc. The m.ijority were tints military men, even if 
we leave out of account the 10 iMajor-Genemls appointed 
by him all over England to cai'ry but his fiscal mea- 
sures. 

" Zfc made the oiam^ of England feared...... loth on 

lo^nd and 8;a.”~ Blake’s victories on the sea against* 
llolinnd left England the chief .sea-powor of the world. 
Cromweir.s triumph over Spain, over the Duke of Savoy, 
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the recognition by the United Provinces of the supremacy 
of the British flag, the conclusion of treaties with Sweden 
and Norway, all combined to make the name of England 
dreaded in Europe during the Protect6rate. 

“ But at home he failed,” &c. —It was because Grom- 
well was so ill-advised that he began to persecute the 
Royalists and the Episcopalians, the Quakers too coming 
in for their share of ill treatment. 

“ And the Parliament demanded . the old liber- 

ties The second Parliament of Cromwell summoned in 
1655 held a long debate on the question whether to con- 
firm the proceedings of the Major-Generals or not, and 
although Cromwell boldly took his stand in support of the 
military despotism introduced by him, the bill was reject- 
ed, and Cromwell bowed to the feeling of the nation by 
withdrawing the powers of the Major-Generals. 

Page 148. 

(Line 12) “7< was well urged” — by writers like 

IVhite lock, Glynne and others who spoke in the Parlia- 
ment of 1 055. 

(Line 25). “ An over whelming majority” —of 61 
votes. 

Page 1 49. 

(Line 27). “ The Instrument of Government” — This 
was a plan of GoVerument composed of several ^rules and 
conditions, adopted in 1653-54, and drawn ,up, bythe 
Council of State, Its chief features were : — 1. The 
House was to' consist of 400 members from England, 30 
each from Scotland and\ Ireland. 2. All special rights of 
voting were abolished, and replaced by a general rights of 
suffrage. 3. Catholics and “ Malignants” , (those who 
had fought for Charles l) werc.excluded from the franchise, 
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4. The powers of the Protector were strictly limited 5. 
The members of the Council were removable onl}' by their 
own consent. 6. With them lay the choice of all future 
Protectois. 7. Three years were to pass between the 
assembling of one Parliament and another. 8. Laws 
could not- be passed or tax imposed but by its authority. 
And so on. 

Page I SO. 

(Lines 2. and 4 .) — The Parli iment and the Speaker. 
— This is the highest legislative body of the United 
Kingdom of England, Scotland and Ireland, and consists 
of the sovei'eign, the House of Lords, of Commons It is 
supposed to be a developed assembly of the Witenagemots 
(* meetings of the wise ’) of ancient times when England 
was a cluster of sep.irate states. At present, in numbers 
the House of Lords is subject to slight fluctuation, which 
is due to the fact that the sovereign can create at pleasure 
new members as lords from among favoured or distingui- 
shed commoners. It is composed of Lords Spiritual 
(Archbishops and bishops) and Lords Temporal, amount- 
ing to nearly 500 members. The House of Commons 
count over GOO members. A Parliament is called by the 
sovereign’s writ. On the day appointed for the meeting 
of parliament, the sovereign sits in the House of Lords 
under a canopy, and the commons being summoved to the 
bar of that House, the sovereign addresses both Houses 
on the state of public affairs. The commons are then 
required to choose a Speaker, which officer being presen- 
ted to and approved by the sovereign, the commons with- 
draw to their own House, and the business of parliament 
begins. In the House of Lords, across it, are woolsacks, 
coulinued from ancient custom, to remind the noble 
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members of their country’s staple industry at one time'; 
and on the first of these, immediately before the throne,' 
sits the Lord Chancellor, as speaker of the upper .House. 
In the House of Commons there are no special seats for 
any members. The Speaker only has a chair appropriat- 
ted to him at the upper end, and at a table before . him 
sit iihe clerk and his assistant. The act of majority in 
each House binds the whole. A “ hill ” cannot pass the 
commons without three readings, each reading being 
followed by discussions, amendments and so on. Then it 
is sent to the House of Lords for their concurrence. When 
both Houses have done with any “ hill" it is deposited in 
the House of Peers to wait the royal assent which is 
given, either in person or by letters patent, under the 
great seal, and duly signed. The answer to the question 
put by the Speaker in the commons, is Aya or No ; that 
in the Lords is Gontent or not content, 

(Line 24:.)— ’The hasty act of Cromwell" -‘This refers 
to the following incident in the history of that period 
Lord Falconbridge had married Cromwell’s daughter 
Mary, and Robert Rich, grandson of the Earl of Warwick 
had married his daughter Frances. But of the members 
of the old House of Lords, now named by the Protector a 
- Second House ” or the “ Other House,” only 7 accepted 
his writ of summons, and only one of these seven took his 
seat. Cromwell then by a-hastyact”filledupthere- 
maimng 63 seats with great civil officers, generals, and 
some eminent country gentlemen and citizens. By this 
means 40 members took their seats as quasi-lords, who 
would otherwise most probably have beeq' in the 
pommons. 
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Page 151. 

(Lines 28 and 29.)~*‘ Victory in Flanders and the 
cession of i?iwiitir7c.^'~Charles II with a large body of 
Spanish troops drew to the coast of Flanders at Flanders 
had already been defeated by a detachment of the Puritan 
army jointly with the French troops under the command of 
Turenne. Their valour and discipline were shown by a com- 
plete victory in 1658, which forced the Flemish towns to 
open their gates. The news of this triumph reached Crom- 
well when he was dying. On the 25th of May in the same 
year, Dunkirk was invested by the' allied French and 
English army. Turenne was again the commander. The 
town was defended by the Slarquis of Leyden, and Don 
John of Austria marched from Brussels with a Spanish 
force to drive back the besiegers among whom Were Conde, 
and also the dukes of york and Gloucester, The English 
fought for four hours and carried the most difficult posts. 
The battle was another complete victory for the English, 
but the news of this also reached Cromwell when the 
fatal fever was creeping on him steadily. This double 
great news, however, served to put the finisliing touch to 
his glory. 

(Line 24.) — “ 27te few wurmnrers were weeded from 
its ranfcs.”— This refers to the disaffected soldiers encour- 
agod by Lambert whom they desired to set up in Crom- 
well’s place, and also to some military officers who secretly 
banded themselves against the Protector. The suspected 
officers were removed from the army, and Lambert’s plot 
was frustrated by Colonel Hutchinson. 

(Line 27.)—“ A host of addresses from the counties" 
— These were congratulatory addresses from the different 
shiies sent to the Lord Protector Cromwell on his escape 
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from the above mentioned plot as -well as another cons- 
piracy of wild apprentices and other rash persons, settled 
by the Lieutenant of the Tower, who came out with five 
pieces of artillery. The ring leaders were seized at the 
Mermaid Club in Cheapside. Others wei’e arrested in the 
country. Fifteen were an’aigned, amongst whom were 
Sir Henry Slingsby, and Dr Hewit, an episcopal divine, 
Six were condemned of which number three suffered 
besides the two men ,of note named above, to save 
whose lives the highest interest was made, ■ but all in 
vain. 

ft 

Q.— Explain the special meaning attached to the 
following expressions 1 " Liberties of the people of 
God ” (page 149 lines 30 and 31.) 2. “ The' old liher- 
iif'R of England ” — (page 148 line 2.) 3. " Traditional 
forms ” — (.line 10). 4 " Liberty of conscience ” — (page 

Ao0iine21). 5. “Life Guards ” — ^page 151 line 33). 
6 “ The King’s prerogative ” — (page 148 line 12). 7. 

“ The courts of justice” 8. “ Constitutional and legal 
rule ” — (page 148 line 24.). 

A — ^1. (Page 149 lines 30 and 31). — ^Here the people 
of God are the Puritans whom Cromwell had especially in 
view, and liberties mean freedom of tbeir actions in 
matters religious and 'political. It was desired by the 
Protector that they were not to be hampered in any way 
how they worshipped God, and that their mode of wor- 
ship should not stand in the way of their employment in 
■any capacity in the state. 

2. (Page 148. line 2.) — The liberties which English- 
men secured and enjoyed from ancient times. Special 
allusion is here intended to the Great Charter which the 
nation obtained from King John in 1216, and the two 
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famous terms of which, among others equally important, 
were the following : — ^No freeman shall be seized or im- 
prisoned, or dispossessed, or outlawed, or in any way 
lirought to ruin : wo will not go against any man nor 
send against him, save by legal judgment of his peers or 
by the law of the land.” “ To no man will we sell, or- 
deny, or delay, right or justice ” 

3. 'Page 14-8. line 10). It means such institutions 
as the Houses of Parliament, the Courts ot Justice, and 
the law.s and sbntutes which hare been handed down of 
old from generation lo generation. 

4. (Pago 150. line 21). — “ Liberty of conscience.” 
al'Jo callcil ” freedom of conscience ” is closely allied to 
" liberty of worship,” all these expressions referring more 
or less remotely to two distinct periods of history first 
to the time when the Act of ^Supremacy and the Act of 
uniformity were passed in 1551), and secondly when 
Laud began to persecute the Puritans, and drove them 
from the Church. Cromwell took care when he came into 
jiower to secure that no such tyrannical law should be in 
operation against any one who wdshed to follow the dic- 
tates of his conscience in worshipping God. 

6. (Pago 148 line 12). Also called the '■ royal 
prerogative,” is that .special and exclusive pre-eminence 
which a .sovereign has, not only over other persons, but 
also over the ordinary course of the common law, in right 
of the regal dignity. Among these are the right of 
appointing ambassadors, and of making peace and war. 
But these rights are all definitely . described, and the 
sovereign cannot claim others in addition. 

7. Justice hero means distribiUive justice, and the 
courts where this kind of justice is distributed or adminis- 
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tered are the King’s Bench, the Common Pleas, the 
Exchequer, the Chancery, the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty divisions, nearly all of which were in those 
days located in Westminster Hall, and called the law 
courts. 

8. The King’s rule as defined and specified by the 
laws of England, and the fundamental rules of English 
Government. 

9. (Page 151 line 33.) — Guards in a particular sense 
mean the troops that aro designed to guard the royal 
person and palace, and which consist both of horse and 
toot. In England the house-hold guards consist of the 
life guards, the royal regiment of horse-guards, and 
three regiments of foot-guards, viz , the Grenadier guards, 
the Cold stream Guards, and Scots Fusilier Guards. The 
Life Guards aro tall men in shining steel breastplates, 
and helmets, and aro mounted on tall horses Cromwell 
as Lord Protector was entitled to the service of these. 

Q.— Give the Synonyms of the following words occurr- 
ing in your lesson, and distinguish them cleai-ly from one 
another: — 

Buie, fear, at last, honest, answer, weighty, 
business, purpose, achnowledge, act, vigorous, danger, 
rebuke, error, tyranny, project, reason, and continual. 

A. 1. Buie, Law, Statute, and Bcgulation. A law is 
a ‘rule’ formed by the Government of a country. A 
nation is governed by laws ; a household by rules. A 
statute is a ‘ law ’ solemnly and formally enacted, and 
distinctly set forth in words. The bye-laws of a univer- 
sity are also called ‘ statutes.’ < A regulation is the enact- 
ment of a subordinate body. Buie sometimes implies a 
governing force or power ; as, ‘ wo live under a stern or 
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gentle rule.’ Law denotes some invariable castom ; as 
‘ the laws of nature.’ 

2. Fear, Fright, Terror, Alarm, Dread and Appre- 
hension. Fear is the genei'al term which includes many 
of the rest. It is consciousness of danger actual or 
possible. Fright is paralysing ‘ fear ’ which takes com- 
plete possession of the mind. Terror is ‘ fright ’ in a 
stronger degree. Alarm is sudden ‘ fear ’ of immediate 
danger. Dread is more definite and more intense * fear.’ 
Apprehension simply implies the consciousness of 
danger. 

3. At last and At length — The former means after 
many interruptions, and the latter, after a long time or 
delay, 

4. Honest, Sincere and Upright. Honest means 
straight forward and fair in conduct. Sincere means two 
Jhings alternatively : either real in conviction, and earnest 
in purpose, or free from all unfairne»s. One, for example, 
may be sincere in one’s desire to gain one’s end, and at 
the same time not honest in the means one employs to 
gain that end. Upright implies honesty and dignity of 
character, and is the opposite of being ‘ mean.’ 

5. Armuer and Reply -an answer gives what is 
asKed, but a reply is merely something said in return. 
An aTiswer is or should be satisfactory as it furnishes 
something which serves the purpose. A reply does not 
satisfy the questioner. For example, ‘What is your 
name ? ’i Answer ' John,’ Reply : — ‘ Why do you ask?” 
or something equally far from.the point. 

6. Weighty and Heavy — The former literally means 
‘ having finuch) weight,’ — ^a fact which makes things 
/ieauy —Figuratively we speak of ' weighty reasons ’ and 
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‘heavy cares.’ Heavy in the figurative sense implies 
hla.me or trouhU, e g., ‘ his .arguments were weighty but 
John’s discourse w.-is heavy. 

*7. Business and oemp ftion. BvMness is necess.ary, 
or, at least, important and pre.-?sing oecii,p>iion — The- 
latter means any thing which employs ns or keeps us- 
employed, either at the moment or habitu.ally ; it may be 
amusing or agi-eeable. But business implies duties in 
life, pleasant or otherwise. 

8. Purpose, Intent and Intention. Purpose im- 
plies the u.se of some means towards an end, but ^bf/cn^ion 
does not. For instance, ho had the intention of killing 
his enemy, and for this purpose he brought a knife. 
Intent and inUntion are much the same in signification. 
Intent was used in old English where niton would 
now be employed. Intention was never used in old 
English except in a logical and a technical sense ; ns, first 
or second intentions ilogic.ally in old English) ; and the 
‘ doctrine of intention.’ Intention now denotes inwmrd 
will, more or less strong. 

9. Achnowledge, Confess, Own and Avoiu. AVe 
achnoioledge when we declare ourselves to be the authors 
of some action already known. And we confess wdien we 
make a declaration of some action not yet known to 
others. Avowing is used in the sense of acknowledging. 
Avowing is boldly, frankly acknowledging what we are 
J-ever ashamed of. We confe.*s our faults, erroi’s or we.ak' 
ness, and we acknowledge or oivn what we are charged 
with. 

10. Act^Action, and Deed — An act does not neces- 
sarily imyly an external result but an action always does. 
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Act is an operation of the mind. Action is eEtovnal. 
Deed is that which is done, — the result of an 'action.* 

11. Fi.^oroiis, Siron’j, Powerful end ^ Forcible. 
Vigorons implies powers of mind or body in an activo 
state. Strong implies a sotmd, firm constitution capable 
of enduring much. Powerful implies the ability to exert 
one’s pht-sical force actively and to perform feats of 
strength. A jinwerfid man must be ‘strong,* but a 
strong man is not necessarily ‘ powerful.* Forcible never 
describes qualities of body or mind, but only the individual 
efforts which mental or bodily qualities may call forth. 
It is generally applied to mental eftbrts, but sometimes it 
denotes violence .and coersion. Thus wo speak of a 
s/ronp or forcible expression, also of making a ‘ forcible 
entry.* But a ‘ strong expression’ is only vehement whore 
ns a ‘ foll’ible e.xpression ’ is strong (vehement) and also 
ju.st what is wanted. 

12. Danger, Peril and Ilusard. Danger implies 
both moi'al and physical risk It is generally passive, 
though sometimes active. An illness is ' dangerous ’ in an 
active sense. An immoral book is also ‘ dangerous ’ 
passively. Peril alwaj'S conveys the idea of ^physical 
risk in an active and not in a passive sense. Hazard 
is risk actively incurred, either moral or physical. 
Thus wo speak of a ‘ haz.ardons attempt or expedition. 

13. Rebuke, Reproof, Censure, Reproach, Repri- 
mand and Remonstrance. Rebuke is strong reproof. 
jRcproo/is admonition expressing dissipprobation, addres- 
sed to one beneath us in age or station. Censure is 
finding fault with the conduct of a public man, .and is 
never applied to an inferior./ Reproach is personal, and 
.‘satisfies the feeling of the person who gives it. It may 
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be given by an inferior to his superior or by a superior to 
his subordinate. Reprimomd is always addressed to 
inferiors apd carries some threat and force. 'Remonstrance 
is argumentative advice intended to dissuade a person 
from doing a thing. It has a future reference, and is 
thus the opposite of censure which refers to the past. 

14. Error, Mistake and Blunder— Error implies 
some action always which is blamed, either morally or 
intellectually. It may proceed from failure of judgment, 
but blame is always attached to it. An ‘ error ’ is always 
a mistake, but a ‘ mistake ' is not always an error, nor is 
the person to be blamed who commits a ‘ mistake;’ a 
‘ mistake ’ may even be fortunate at times. A blunder 
is a ' mistake ' committed inspite of knowledge possessed 
to prevent its commission. A ‘blunder’ in spelling 
means a ‘ mistake ’ inspite of the knovv ledge of the rules 
of Orthography and Etymology. To ‘ blunder ’ in the 
dark is an exceptional use of the word, for want of a 
better expression. 

15. Tyranny and Despotism, -^Both words imply 
absolute power exercised for the pleasures of the governor, 
and notJor the benefit of the governed. But despotism 
implies legal power, and tyranny the abuse of such or 
other power. Despotism draws attention to the kind 
and extent of the power, while tyranny points' to the 
severe and harsh use of that power. Originally, tyranny 
had no meaning of severity or harshness attached to it, 
meaning only absolute power inherited or usurped. But 
in course of time all kings having the title of a Tyrant 
were found to exercise this power harshly, and so, a 
tyrant came to mean a h^rsh, severe .and oppressive 
ruler. 
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16. Projc^'t, Scheme Plan,— AW thesu 

words imply n corUiin objecl. or otkI in view, Jind tho 
mwiis omployptHo g.'iin it. Dcsip^i— looks moro to the 
end than to the nmitjs, while scheme .‘ind ijlan look most 
to the wonns, mul loivst to the etid *, prt-jfct oeeupics a 
place between and betwist the.se Sch>mr — iinplie.s 
something fully formed and skolehed out, .and pZttn is a 
more advanced and developed form of* scheme.’ For 
example. : they formed a project of overthrowing the 
Ciovemment, and wdth thi.s design they concocted a 
schmr ; they then met together to mature their plan, 

17. mj lU'f^on Stn^fc and U'ndrndimding. Ji-ason 
means three things, not all logother, but separately. Fir.st, 
it denotes tdl the intelleotu.al powers collectively. 
.Sccmdly, it denote.s .all those powers which distinguish 
man from brutes. Thhdly, it means the argunicnls 
addrc«.^ed to the rcirsoning facnlty. In tlii.s hisl souse 
we say, ‘he.’U' rc-cson.* Jlaeon in the stconcl sense enable*? 
«« to hc.ir reason in the third sense. St,mc and vndrr- 
yfa-ndivg are u.sed for a certain amount of • reason.’ 
4>i.n«c is, however, both active and passive, while vndcr^ 
idanding us only pac-?ivo, and means a cleai perception of 
what is put before, us. A stupid man is wanting in sens/'; 
one who is blimled by passion or projudico shows want of 
reason for ho does not make use of the sense ho po^^sesses. 
‘ Good sense’ or * good understanding ’ is the pos.-,ession of 
a large share of ' reason.’ 

17(6} Pc'feon,Cavsc, Source and Origin. Reason 
in this sense means a logical sequence. It is the * cause,’ 
not of any thing existing, lint of our knowing or believing 
r i.- ^ footprint, for instance, of a man is not the cavse 
of his having passed that way, but of our knowing it. 
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Cause is “that physical means or agency which > produces 
an effect or result. Source is that ‘ origin ’ ,from which 
•we have derived something, and which still continues to 
supply it. Origin is that ‘source’ which supplied us with 
something, but which has now passed away. • 

18. Continual and Continuous and • Perpetual —a - 
continual action is that which is constantly renewed and 
recurring, though it may he interrupted as frequently as 
it is renewed. A continuous action is one • which is 
uninterrupted^ and goes on unceasingly as long as it 
lasts. “ Continuous rain ” is rain without any stopping, 
so long as it lasts. ‘ Continual rain ’ is a succession of 
showers. Perpehhulxs a stronger form of ‘continual,’' 
and ‘ continuous,’ both combined. A ‘ perpetual motion ’ 
means motion which is still more constantly recurring, 
and which is also at once ‘ continuous ’ and lasting. 

6 —Grammatical. 

Q. — Distinguish between though (page 149. line 5.) 
and Although. 

A. — These two conjunctions or particles nearly 
approach each other in meaning, but the latter, — 
alihoisgh, — is much more emphatic than though, and 
employed in the beginning of a clause or sentence more or 
less formal and logical in its language. 

Q. — Give the required parsing of the following 
words : — 

Introduction. — Rider (line d), feared (5), both (6), to , 
reconcile, to, hut (7), to restore (page 148. line 3.}, Crora- 
U'cll (4) and to refuse (5). 

Page 148. 

Value (line 10), is (13), acre, anything (141, limiting 
(16), that, was {19), 'liberty (30) and ivas (32). 
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Page 149. 

To 1 ) 6 , to sulmil (line 0), to beg (8), to restore (15), 
disappointed (23;, bringing, about (2-i) and purpose 

(25) . 

Page 1 50. 

2'o name (line 7), afiev, to he (8i, members (11), 
deciding (13;, but (IS , but (19;, giving (24), before (30), 
to have k.-pt (3i) and than (32). 

Page 151. 

ir?W (line 3), reawakening (12), like, summoning 
05), be, judge (20), fatal (22), remodelling , to stand 

(26) , on (30), go and forth (34). 

Page 152. 

Like (lino 1), to play, tyrant (3), angry (6), to sit, 
guilty (9), ilsdf (10), gave toay {12), to he {IB), to die 
(14), round (15), any (16), himsdf (IS), even, come 
(20), to be (21 ), prelude (25), days, later, third (26) and 
day. 

A.— Introduction. — Ruler — same case as “ General " 
(with which “ Cromwell " le case in apposition). Feared 
— part participle predicating " name,” and used as obj : 
complement of the factitive tarns : verb “ made-” Both 
— coord: conjunction of the cumulative kind, joining “land” 
and " sea,” with its correlative pair “ and ” between the 
nouns. 2’o reconcile— -pros: loH the simple inf:, object 
of “ failed.” To — prep : governing the whole noun clause 

(‘what rate’) after it. iStoi— adverb (= only) .modu 

lying "was.” To restore— pros', of the gerund: inf: 
(alao called the dative infinitive) denoting purpose, modj.- 
iyiug “ Avas ” of Avhich it is also the subjective comfole- 
njciic. — iudirecb (or dative) object of 
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“oflfered.” To rc/itse— present of the noun infinitive 
retained object of " was forced.” 

Page 148. 

Value — direct object of " had taught.” 7s— intrans: 
verb of incomplete predication (although it means exists) 

having the prep : phrase after it (‘ w/nder justice') as 

its subjective complement. Acre — nominative case, 
subject to the verb -is understood after it. Anything — 
substantive in the nominative case, subject to the verb is 
understood after it. Ltmiting —present imperfect 
gerund, transitive ; (having “power” for its object) in the, 
objective case, governed by the preposition “ of.” That— 
demonstrative pronoun, subject to the verb " was ” which 
is intransitive of incomplete predication, having “ground” 
for its subjective complement. Liberty — cJise in apposi- 
tion with " ends ” (in gi-ammar the singular may bo in 
apposition with the plm-al, and the vice versa, but here 
liberty is plural in sense, as it means two kinds of liberty, 
political and religious), ll'as (= lay or e.Kisted)— intransi- 
tive verb of incomplete predication, having the preposi- 
tion phrase after it (* with.. .army ’) as its subjective 
complement. ' 

Page 149. 

To &e— present of the noun infinitive, case in .apposition 
with “ itr To suSniii— present of the gerund infi- 
nitive denoting purpo.«c, n.sed as an adverb, modifying the 
adjective unwilling. To beg — simple infinitive in 
apposition with “it.” To mfore-gerundial infinitiv'e 
of purpose, used as an adjective qualifying "proposal.” 
J)^sci,pJpointed—J)ast part predicating “ it,” and used as 
subjective complement of the verb "was.” Bringing — ' 
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sent imperfect gerund, object 'of "of.” proposition 

here used as an adverb, complement of the gerund 
" bringing,” with, which together it governs its object. 
Purpose —objective case, governed by the gerund " bring- 
ing " in conjunction with its complement " about.” 

Page ISO. 

To simple infinitive, retained object of the 

passive verb “ was allowed.” After — preposition used as 
an adjective qualifying " cases.” To be — gorundial infini- 
tive of purpose used as an adverb modifying “ was ” of 
which it is also used as a subjective complement. Mem- 
bers — case absohite (joined to the participle " being 
named.” Deciding — present imperfect gerund (transi- 
tive used intransitively) in the objective case, governed 
by the preposition "of." DiU (= except)— preposition 
governing the phrase " by assent of Parliament,” after it, 
in the objective cose. preposition governing 

" Papists, Prelatists, Socinians or those.” G'tvwiflr— pre- 
sent imperfect gerund (from the dative transitive verb to 
give) having " nominees ” for its indirect, and " title ” for 
its direct object, itself in the objective case, governed by 
the preposition "in.” Before— adverb, modifying the 
adverbial expression “a little time.” To have kept — 
gerundial infinitive of purpose, used as an adverb, modify- 
ing the adjective " glad.” T/ictn-— proposition, governing 
the simple or noun infinitive " to have undertaken” in tho 
objective case. 

PagelSI. 

IVill — nominative case, subject to the verb " was ” 
understood after it. Reawakcnmg — pres : imp : 

gerund in the objective case, governed by tho prepositio- 
■at.” Xi/iTC— adjective of quality in the positive degr> 
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..used\attributively,’ qualifying ''frage”- ;and “vpasaion.'’ 
I'SiMfnmoning — ^pres-: -imp.: participle, predicating 
"/Protector;” 'Bq — present .of ^the .simple or '-noun 
-.infinitive i (to. understood - after .the verb “ let”),'inj^irkfc 
object of the verb *-'Met.” JxCdge'-sa.me -case - as " Gqd/’ 
used as subjective complement -of " (to) be.” Fatal— 

• adjective nsed-predicatively, qualifying " error," -and '.used 
.as subjective complement of ".Tvas." Remiodelling—- 
-pres ; imp : gerund (transitive used intransitively )-*in' 
the objective case, governed by the prep: ":by.” To 
sta-ntZ— noun infinitive in the objective case governed by 
■the transitive -\ierb “vowed.” Oti. (= on ward) —prep: 

used .as an adverb modifying " crept.” (?o— noun infini- 
tive {to .understood .after the verbs "saw” and “ felt,”) 
objective, complement or factitive object of “saw " and 
. " felt.” Forth — adverb of quality in thci pos : dog : tnodi- 

.fying the verb “ (to) go.” 

•Page. 152. 

-j&f/te— Parse it -either as .a. prep : governing “ man ” in 
the objective case, or as an adjective, used predicatively, 
qualifying “ he,” in-which case “ man ” ;HYould be governed' 
by the prep to<”- understood before it. To • play 'r-nom 
infinitive,— full- parsing : — verb, -regular, active, intransi-, 
tive used transitively (having -“jtyxant ” ’for its informal 
cognate., object), present of the ‘gerundial infinitive, of 
purpose, used as an adjective qualifying " desire.” ‘Ty-‘ 
rawZ— (with "the” joined to it=an abstract nqim, 
otherwise, without “ the,” -a common noun) informal 
cognate object of^“to play.” Angry — adjective used- 
vpredicatively, qualifying *• he ” before “-was ” of which it' 
\ used as the .subjective complement. To sit—(~by 
' 'ting, present -of the,-gerundial -infinitive, denoting 
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ja’OSe fatid Tioi purpose), used as an - adverb, modifying- 
'can satisfy.” C?ti{Z/^~-adjeofcive- of- quality, pcs’: deg.: 
qualifying " mjj'^elf” APd u«ed as 'objective complement of 
the factitive transitivb verb* " (canl make.” Itself — 

Reflexive form . of ' tho demonstrative'- pronoun.' case in. 
apposition with •'nation.'” Cravc'’iv'f,i;r-if ‘phrsed separa- 
tely, there is no 'dilflculty, "way” being the* -object of- 
gave,” but tho' words c-an be parsed together ah -an in- 
transitive verb-ssnccumbed ' agreoing with its sijbjecb - 
•'strength.” To 'be — pretont of the gernndial infinitive ' 
denoting effect fand not purp’>S'>). (" too clenrly to 'be ” 
=so clearly ilmt ho was ti'Ot) mod as an adverb, nibdifving 
the ’adverbial phrnsb ““'too clearly.” To di ^’ — trerundiab 
infinitive of purpose, used as ’ an ad\h'rb‘ modifying ‘ tho 
adjective ‘"willing.*’ i?OKftr?--iadjecttve'nsed as a. prep.: 
(^around) governing "'him in' the obisetive case.' Anp <■ 
— indef*. numeral' adiectivfe qnalifvlng . aiVftoT^jV-v f or 
aMilioriiks understood ‘after it, or. indof: numdrhl 'pro-' 
noun ;• or again, indef: demonstrative pronoun, in’, the 
singulnt"or plural- number.! n)oth being possiblo, -nccordinv' 
to 'as 'author i/j/ 6r authoritih is understood -and referred i 
tol, in 'the' objective 'caste ,1 governed ‘bv the qjtbp': " than/’ 
reflexive form' of tho porsonal pronouh, or pef- 
sortal -proftouh" usdd reflexively.'caso-in 'apposition -witfaS 
"God.”-' J5oon — an’ adverb expressing,- ertiphaticrillv,-: 

identity of pGfsftn{‘m'odifying "Cromwell.”' Some wbPld'< 
p&rse^itas'an ndrorb used' here' ns .on adie’etive qualifvindt 
" Grom'ivell.*’ ' Cb?vb3-2-past participle, pr'edifedting "horir,” 
and used ‘asPubjedtivO complement of "was.” (Noie -^ — 
"'w.as’cOme” must "not 'bo parsed' togetherV To he—' 
gerundl.al infinitive bf 'purpose', used as aP adverb-- modify- 
ing " to live.” PruJitdc— same case as “storm,”. and used 
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as subjective coMplemeDit of ‘‘ seenaed.” 'Dctj/s*— adverbial 
•object of time; adjective of quality, comp: degree; 

need attributively, qualifying “ days.” Third — definite • 

numeral adjective of tbe ordinal kind, qualifying day 
understood after it, or, substantive in tbe objective case, 
governed by the prep : “ on.” -Daj/ — apposition 
vdth, or, same case as the substantive “ third ” or day 
understood after " third.” (N^ote — ^it is case in apposition 
■with the substantive “third,” if na/mcly is undei’stood 
before it, or, it is same case as “ third,” if being be uujler- 
•stood before it). 

Q.— Change the following sentences from 't&e direct 
into the indirect form of narration : — ■!. “ The ‘one office 
..'....title” — (page 148. lines 16-21). 2.- "They are, 

honest grieve them ” — (page 149. lines 4-11). 3. “Do 

not think prayers ! ” (page 152. lines 14-19). 

A — 1. Glynne said that the one office not' so,— ■ 

that had been the ^eat ground why the Parliament had 
so much insisted on that office and title. . 2. He urged 
that they were honest and faithful men, true to the great 
things of the Government, and that though it , was really 
no part of their goodness to be unwilling to, submit to 
what a Parliament should settle over them; yet it was his 
duty and conscience •to beg of them that there might he. 
no 'hard things put upon them which they could not- 
swallow. 3. In an outburst of feverish energy he' told 
the physicians who had gathered, round him, not to think 
that he wotild die, and not to say that he had lost his 
reason; that he* told them tho truth'; that he knew ,it, 
from better authority than any they could have from Galen 
or Hippocrates ; that it' was the answer of God himself to 
their prayers, , , , 
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Q. Give a clause'Wise and word-wise analysis ’of the 

following sentences in tabular forms : — 

1. —'^ His good sense..'. ••of words.” — (pRgo 148. 

lines 27 — 31.) 

2. — "Thebflfer of the crown... approved”— (page 149. 

lines 25—29.). 

3. — "The excluded n3embers...Haselrig”— (page 150. 

lines 22—26.). 

4. — "Vigorous and energetic. ..attacks of it” (pago 

151. lines 1 — 6.). 

4.— See the last page. 

_ » 

7.— Glossary. 


Adjourned — postponed. 

Anticipated - forestalled. 

(7«esiou— yielding up. 

Chaos — confusion, disorder. 

Oonstiiufiou— the estab- 
lished form of Govern- 
ment. 

Consultation — deli b e r a- 
tion. 

Elective — exerting the po- 
wer of choice or, subject 
to choosing. ‘ 

^hjpwlsiou— driving out. 

Inauguration — insta 11a- 
tion. 

Infirmities — weakeensses 
or, causes of weakness. 

Integrity — uprightness. 

Intermut'ent — ceasing at 
intervals. 

complex plots. 


Irritability — fretfulness. 

Modification — slight al- 
teration. 

Nominees — persons named 
for appointment. 

Pedantry — vain display. 

Permanence — 00 n 1 1 n u- 
ance. 

Petition— 0 . formal written 
request. 

Precedents— poxaHel cases 
in the past serving as 
examples to follow. 

PreJude— forerunner. 

Prerogative— p e c u 1 i a r 
right or privilege. 

Reconcile — reunite, t o 

bring back to an agree- 
ment. 

Remodelling — ng 
anew. ’ 
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Mesot’dtivn'—&xed dfeteir- 
mination. 

Squabble— yfimgle'y.' dis? 
pute'i 

Sfummoned — commande d 
to. appear. 


’ silewtly'angry. . 

‘ W-aft'—A puffs ofibreezfe.. ■ ‘ 

. TPfiedetZf— removed', as an 
offensive and injurious 
. thing: 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS- 


IKTEODUCTIOlf. 

Bancroft George a leading American historian was 
born 3rd October 1800 near Worcester, Massachusetts. 
He studied at Harvard College and from there went to 
Germany where he came into contact with* Hegel, 
Goethe and other learned men of the time. On z’eturn- 
ing to America he threw himself into historical litera- 
ture and politics, declaring himself a keen democrat. 
He wrote several historical works which he incorpora- 
ted in his History of America one of ihe best written, 
and, at the same time, most substantial and accurate 
historical works of the present time. Blisabcthj Queen 
of England, the daughter of Henry VIII and Anno 
Boleyn was born 7th September 1533. She has been 
one of the greatest rulers England has had.' She 
raised it from an obscure kingdom to a first-class 
European Power. Prom the reign of Elizabeth may be 
said to date the material prosperity, the naval power 
the commercial activity, and the literary glory of Great 
' Britain. She never married and died a lonely old 
maid in her seventieth year March, 24, 1603. James I 
of England, VI of Scotland, was the son of Mary, Queen 
of Scots by her second husband Henry Stewart Lord 
Dornby. He was born at Edinburgh 19th June 1566. 
In 1603 he succeeded to the English throne. He 
was ungainly in appearance and undignified in bearing 
and believed in- the theory of the divine right and 
absolute authority of kings. All these things made him 
very unpopular with his subjects. He was called by 
a contemporary king * the wisest fool in Christendom.’ 
He died 27th March 1625. 
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Broke tcith English religion — severed his connection ' 
with, i. e., separated from the Church of England. Boiced 
the first seeds of the strife — was the first to give cause for 
offence which ultimately led to a' quarrel. The Great 
JRebellion — the Civil War of 1642*46 in which the 
opposing parties were Charles I and the Parliament. 
The men on the king’s sides were called ^cavaliers' 
while those on the opposite party were called * Round- 
heads’. It ended in Charles I being taken prisoner 
and beheaded after which a republic was established 
under Oliver Cromwell who was called the ‘ Protector'. 
Persecution — cruel and harsh treatment Who tvould 
not conform to the Church — who would not comply 
with the usages of the Established Church. A great 
result — a very important result. It drove some ‘ of 
them to the New World — it caused many of them to 

emigrate to America. Their foundation United 

States— the future of the United States was given a 
jpermnnent shape and form by the founding of colonies 
in America by tHese emigrants. 

Para. 1 . Opening — beginning. * A poor people — 
people belonging to the lower middle' classes. Notting- 
hamshire — one of the premier manufacturing Midland ■ 
counties. Lincolnshire — the couRty of fens, famous as 
the birthplace of Tennyson. YorJcshii’c — ^the biggest of 
the northern counties. Had ‘ hecome, enlightened by the 
word of God ' an expression peculiar to the Puritans • 
meaning, had received the light of saving knowledge 

from the Bible. They were .profane multitude — 

They were made fun of and looked down upon by the 
people in general whom the Puritans regarded as very 
unholy and impious. Urged with the yo7ce of suhscripi 
iion — goaded to resistance because they were forced to 
subscribe a declaration of conformity to the Liturgy by 
the Act of Uniformity. The beggarly ceremonies were 
monuments of idolatry-. — ^The Puritans considered the 
rituals observed by the Church of England in^.thejy 
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service to be a form of idol-worship. Prelates — ^Digni- 
taries of the Church, bishops. ‘ Whose hearts the Lord... 

irvih ’ — who have been inspired by God with a 

fervent love for his truth. Resolved — made up their 
minds. Whatever it might cost them — at any cost, i. e., 
without any fear of the consequences whatever they 
be. To shake ojf the anti-Christian bondage — to free 
themselves from the yoke of subscription which in 
their opinion was opposed to the tenets of Christianity. 

To join themselves gospel — to make a compact 

among themselves to form themselves into a body 
belonging to one Church having a feeling of brotherly 
love for one another as enjoined by the Gospel. Of the 
same faith with Calvin — the faith of Calvin or Calvinism 
is a revival of the scheme of doctrine originated by 
Augustine. The two postulates of that scheme were 
original sin depending on the fall, and the irresponsible 
sovereignty of God. From these premises it was argued 
by Augustine, that an absolute election on the part of 
God of certain individuals to eternal life was not unjust, 
since, all being transgressors, all might justly have 
perished, and it necessarily followed that all the rest 
were rrprobated to eternal damnation. Calvin, John 
was; born at Noyou in Picardy, 10th July 1509. 
From an early age Calvin had oeen destined for a 
clerical profession. He did join the Church and gain- 
ed several livings in it but at the age of twenty he 
came under the influence of a fello w townsman and 
old companion and took a distaste for the Church 
and went to* Orleans to study Law. He removed from 
there to the University of Bourges and there he be- 
came confirmed in his dissatisfaction with the Church 
of Rome and eventually became known as a Hug- ‘ 
uenot and had to quit France at the age of twenty-five 
(1534) in order to escape from the persecutions of the 
French King. He settled at Basel and from here he 
wrote his ‘ Christiana Religionis Institutio ’ a ■ de- 
fence of the French Protestants against the slander- 
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ous charges of the French King. This made him sa 
famous that he was' asked by Farel the head of the 
Genevese Protestants to become his assistant. He 
settled at Geneva in 1536, and became the head of 
the French Protestants. So great was his influence 
with them that towards the middle of the 16th century 
they got the name of Calvinists. He was driven out 
of Geneva in 1538 on account of some very strict laws 
that he had made which the people felt to be intoler- 
able. He was invited back to the city in T541 and 
at once became the virtual ruler of Geneva and so 
he remained till his death in 1564.. Heedless of Acts of 
Parliament — they' did not care in the least about 
obeying the laws framed by Parliament, i. c., they 
were not afraid of the penalties for disobedience. i 2 e- 
ycciedl— refused to have anything to do with. Canons — 
rules. Renouncing — Yciusing to acknowledge. Asserted 
for themselves — laid claim to have. Walk in all the tcays 
them — to live their lives according’ to fhat re- 
ligion which they said God had made known to them. 

Para. 2. The reformed Church — the new church es- 
tablished by these people who were afterwards known 
as Prebyterians. A man not easily to he paralleled — 
a man whose equal it was difficult to find. Polished— 
cultured. Stay — support. Beset and rodtehed — surround- 
ed and spied upon. The agents of prdacy — men- in the 
employ of the dignitaries of the Church. Notioith- 
standing adversaries— in spite of the watchful- 
ness and hatred of their enemies. As the humane 

bigotry — as kind people always refuse to bring into 
force laws which are the outcome of intolerance, i. c., 
laws that have been framed by men who are obsti- 
nately and blindly .attached to a certain creed and 
cannot tolerate any one who has a different creed to 

theirs. The office devolves savage — the work falls 

upon or has to be done by . either a man who is exces- 
sively enthusip®*’'’ "Lm-t tTj 0 religion which has fram- 
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cd those laws or a m.an who is a brute and therefore 
incapable of feeling for the suffering of others. Hcncc 

authors — On account of this the manner in 

which these laws were enforced was much harsher 
than the people who framed those laws intended them 
to be. ' The poor jicrsecuterl flock of Christ — one of the 
names by which the Presbyterians referred to them- 
selves Dss pairing of rest in England — losing all 
hope of ever being allowed to follow their own reli- 
gion in pence in England. Resolved to go into exile-' 
made up their minds to emigrate to another land. 

Para. 3. effected — was accomplished. Hazard — 

risk. Checked t/ie/crocity — stopped the brutish cruelty. 
Subordinate officers lower officers who enforced 
the law. Detained— back. The design teas renew- 
ed — they started making plans afresh to leave the 

country. As if it had been .persecution — as though 

to make an effort to save oneself from cruel and un- 
just treatment was equivalent to committing a crime. 
Unfrequented Acat/i— lonely moor or stretch of barren 

uncultivated ground. TFas bearing ship— was 

taking some of their number to the ship. Who had not 

surf — who had not jet risked crossing the surf 

to got to the ship. Surf —the waves breaking against 
the land. Heavy case— sad condition. Distress — trouble. 

Apprehended — arrested . To be rid of them terms — 

to get them off their hands on any condition. Endured 
misery cnouflffe —suffered great hardships. Such was 

the flight of. Brewnter— it was in this manner 

that Robinson and Brewster fled from their native 
land. 

" Para. 4. Amsterdam — (the dam of the Arastet), the 
capital of the Netherlands and chief city in the 
province of Holland, stands on the south bank of the 
Ij or Y an arm of the Zmdezee, where the Amstet 
flows into. The city was a mere fishing village in 
the 12th century. It rose into importance however, 
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and became the most important commercial town in 
the Netherlands. Down to the French Revolution it 
continued to be one of the first marts in Europe for 
the products of the East and the West. The manu- 
factures of Amsterdam are very important the oldest 
and most famous of them being tbe cutting of precious 
stones. Pilgrims — This %vord is put in capital in 
order to emphasise the fact that they fully knew 
that world was not their abiding and that 'they were 
journeying ■ through it to go ' to a ‘ better country/’ 
Heaven. 'Their dearest country— ilaoiv best-loved coun- 
try.- Quieted their spirits — calmed themselves. 

Para. 6. But — here equivalent to only. It is to be 
parsed as an adverb modifying the Relative adverb 
as which is to be parsed as Relative adverb modify- 
ing the verb do understood. Grosses and sorroips — 
burdens and sufferings. Scattei — get separated from one' 
another. /SiTi/c-^die Decrepid in early youth— on ac- 
count of their sufferings they looked in their youth 
as though they were broken ^own and wasted by the 

infirmities of old age. Conscious of ability /m- 

manity — they knew' and felt that they had the po- 
wer to perform better parts and occupy nobler places 
than they were doing in the history of the world. 
Moved — urged, imeard ‘zeal — hearts full of enthusiasm. 
Of advancing.. neio' World — of spreading Chris- 

tianity in the most distant parts of America. Though 
they work — even though they knew that they themselves 
would never live to accomplish this project fully they 
still had the satisfaction of being conscious that they 
were the pioneers who had made the .way easier for 
those who would follow them. Stepping-stones — are 
stones placed in a shallow stream or a wet place, to en-, 
able- people to cross over easily and without - wetting 
themselves. 

Para. 0. They made ready for their . departure— they - 
made preparations to leave for America. A minority 
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oj the congregation —A very smtiW \ia.vt of the congre* 
gation. It really moans the smaller part of the con- 
sregations. /)t7oiTiccZ-- kept back. Leyden — a well built 
town in the Dutch province of S. Holland on both 
sides of the old Rhino. It was the birth-place of 
the painters Rembrandt, Dow Metryn and Mieris and 
is the seat of an University founded in 1575 and con- 
nected with many great names as Grotius, Descartes 
and Ruhuken. As freely offered themselves — who volun- 
tarily ofTcrod to go to America. Begun from God — 
they held communion with God before he started any- 
thing. Let us seek of God— lot us pray to God to guide 
us. S«6stoncc— property or pci'sonal possessions. An- 
ticipating their high rfesmiy — realizing beforehand 
how glorious their futures would be. Sxiblime lessons 
of liberty— lo£ty and nohlo lessons of freedom. 
Breathing a freedom of opinion — full of very enlight- 
ened and liberal views. 

Para. 7. That you the Lord Jesus Christ — you 

are to imitate me and do as I toll you only as far as 
you see me imitating and following the Lord Jesus 
Christ. If you find me trying to tench you or do 
myself anything not to be found in the teachings of 
Christ you are not to pay any attention to me. Mere 

truth holy icord — more men and true things arc 

^ to be discovered in the Bible. Bcmail - lament, or 
mourn over. Period — stop, i. c., they have come to a point 
from where they cannot proceed any further. Luther — 
Sec notes on Lesson IX ‘The Translation of the Bible'. 
Shining lights — well-known pensmen; leaders to be 

imitated anti followed. They 'penetrated God— They 

did not discover everything that God wishes us to learn 
from the Bible. Shall be made Icnovon to T/oM-r-shall be 
revealed to you. Theveritten icord of God — The Bible. 

Para. 8. Solemnly sought us — Having prayed 

to God in our company to vouchsafe us His help. Peas- 
ted us that were to go — Gave a dinner to us pilgrims. 
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Pirsior— -priest. Refreshed ourselves — soothed ourselves. 
Making joyful melody in our hearts as icell as with the 
voice — our hearts were full of joy and so it seemed 
that we were singing with our hearts as well as with 
our voices. Expert in music — having a good knowledge 
of music, i. e., were good musicians. Sweetest melody - — 
the most pleasing innsieal sound. Accompanied us — 
went with us. Delft Haven— a. town in Holland 
between Rotterdam and Leyden. It was the birthplace 
of Grotius and famous formerly for its earthenware. 
To embark — to get on board ship. When a flood of tears ' 
loas poured out — when every one wept eopiously. Were 

not able to part—th&it grief at parting was so 

^reat that they could not speak but said good bye , 
without any words. A volley — a number of fire-arms 
discharged all at the same time. Ordnance —cannon. 

Para. 9. Api-osperous..:,,. Southampton— & favourable 
breeze bore them alon^, to Southampton. Wafts— an 
instance of the historic present tense. Freighted... 

Neio England — loaded with i- e. full of the settlers 

who founded the first colony in New England. DaH- 
mouth —a seaport and market-town of Devonshire; It 
is built in terraces on the face of a steep rock, and has 
its streets connected by flights of steps. The harbour 
is safe and commodious. Lapse — passing. Weigh 
anchor — lift up the anchor and set sail. Another instance 
of the historic present tense. Recedes — further and 
further away till it is lost to sight. Unfurling their 
saiZs— spreading out their sails. Dismayed at the 
dangers of the enterprise — getting frightened of the 
dangers they would meet with in the bold adventure 
on which they had set out. Too tveakfor the service — 
unseaworthy, i. e., so weak that it would not last out 
the voyage. Put back — sailed back. Plymouth — the 
great south-western port of England in Devonshire. It 
is the second naval station of Great Britain and has a 
break water nearly a mile long. It was formerly 
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famous for its pilchard fishery and even now it has a 
very large number of fishermen. It has got*a number 
of beautiful buildings and is full of ship'building yards 
.'jnd factories. It is one of the chief ports in the 
kingdom for the import of cattle. To dismiss her -‘to- 
dispense with her services. Those mho are willing 
return to London — the construction is ‘ those who are 
willing to do so return to London’. Winnowed — Lit : 
separated the chaff from the wheal. Here means: 
separated those who wbre unwilling to go and were of 
a vacillating faith from those who had firmly made up 
their minds to go to America at any cost. Resolute 
men — determined, strong-minded men. To convey them 
— to carry them across. Colonization — foundation of 
the colony, i. e., settling the colony w’ith people. Virgi- 
nia — one of the Middle Atlantic States of the American 
Union, received its name from Queen Elizabeth in 1585. 
On May 13,1007, the first colony was planted and 
named James Town ; characteristic of Virginia are its 
numerous caves, rock-pillars, and natural bridges. 
Coal, gypsum, rock-salt, marble &c , are abundant and 
gold is also found in small quantities. Virginian 
tobacco is famous all over the world. Corporate body — 
a number of individuals^who are empowered to transact 
business as one person. Where the past could offer no 
favonraMe auguries— where events that had happened in 
the past were so dreadful that they could not be taken 
as omens of good luck in the future, i. c,, past events did 
not foretell future happiness. Auguries — signs by 
which the future could be foretold. Among ancient 
Eomans it nsed to bo the custom to foretell future good 
or bad luck by catting open a chicken and looking at 
its entrails. 

I’ara. 10. Colonised — settled with people. Institutions 
—customs and manners. Roman Catholic hierarchy — 
the body of Roman Catholic priests in Avhom is confided 
the government or direction of sacred things. It would 
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have hcen .politics — It woald have been before 

that stage when the mind of the people had begun to 
take an active part and an intelligent interest in politics 
which is brought by aud is the natural outcome of that 
stage of a nation’s history in which the mind of. the 
people is immersed in religious questions and is very 
active about religious matters. Exiles from conscience— ^ 
here, ‘ from’ does not mean * away from ’ which would 
then change the meaning of the expression to ‘ conscien- 
celess exiles'. The word *from’ hero means ‘on 
account of’ and thus the expression means that their 
conscience did not permit them to stay at home and 
follow the old religion and consequently they had to 
become exiles. Disciplined hy misfortune — trained in 
adversity and consequently not spoilt and. inclined to 
grumble. ChZtimica — cultured, i. e., trained. Code — a 
body of laws. . ' ’ ■ 

Fara. 11. —sheltered nooks in the , land 

where a vessel can ride at - anchor quite safe from the 
storm which may be raging out at sea. Majestic— 
grand. The first Virginia Colony— ThQ first band of 
settlers who settled in Virginia.' North Carolina — ouq 
of the original thirteen states of the Union. The 
earliest English settlement was made in 1587, but the 
colonists were never afterwards heard of. The next 
settlers came from Virginia about 1650. In 1662 the 
land was granted by Charles II to .Clarendon, Ashley 
and six other noblemen and hence the name Carolina. 
Its, soil is extremely poor but pitch, tar and turpentine 
are produced in enormous quantities froni its pine 
forests. Its capital is Raleigh. Favouring storm a 
storm which in the end produced favourable results. 
Bay of the Chesapeake — a deep indentation in the 
Atlantic coast of the United States, nearly 200 miles in 
length, with a breadth of from 10 to 30 miles, and an 
average depth of 9 fathoms.’ At its mouth are the 
two capes Henry and Charles' facing each other. Its 
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coast-Jino is very irregular, and forms numerous lesser 
ways. jEr«dso?i~-a river of New York, U. S. and one 
of the most important streams ^ of North Amei*ica, is 
formed by two branches which rise in the Adiron- 
daes and unite some forty miles from their respective 
sources. It has a total length of 300 miles and is 
navigable for 117 miles from its mouth in New York 
Bay. It abounds in fish and owes its name to Henry 
Hudson who discovered it in 1609. Massachusetts — 
(Ind : the bluehills) one of the states of Now Eng- 
land and of the original confederacy of 1766-88 is for 
the most part hilly. The coast line is indented 
with numerous bays of which the chief are Massa- 
chusetts Bay and Cape Cod Bay. The chief products 
of the state are tobacco, cereals, bay and dairy pro- 
duce. The capital is Boston, hoisterous voyage — stor- 
my voyage. Harbour of Gape Cod— the harbour in Capo 
Cod Bay one of the large bays which indent the coast 
une of Massachusetts. The name of the liarbour was 
Provincetown Harbour and into this the ‘ Mayflower’ 
entered on the llth of November 1620 with the band 
of Puritans 102 in number who subsequently formed 
Plymouth Colony. 
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INTKODUCflON. • 

Gardiner, Samuel jRatoson —Profefjsor of History 
and a Doctor of Laws was born at Ropley in Hamp- 
shire in 1829. He is a well-known historian and has 
written several books on English history. The most 
famous and best known of them deal with the Stuart 
Period. Were hardly landed America— had bare- 
ly set foot on the American soil. The loarrior... Neu 

World — Raleigh. Passed away — died ; as a matter o 
fact he was executed. Raleigh, Sir Walter — ^born ir 
1552 at the manor-house of Hayes on the east coas 
of Devon entered Oriel College, Oxford, in 1566 anc 
three years later quitted it without a degree to serve 
his apprenticeship in arms among the Huguenots 
After staying six years in France aud seeing service 
in the Netherlands he sailed in 1578 with his half 
brother in search of the ‘ Unknown Goal’. A smart 
brush with the Spaniards drove them back and 
Raleigh went to Ireland. He distinguished himseli 
in the lighting there and received 12,000 acres ol 
the confiscated Desmond estates. Receiving in 158^ 
a grant of any lands not actually held by Christian 
Princes, he sent there several •expeditions to explore 
and colonize tho coast to the north of Florida, and 
en the Region there discovered the Vh’gin Queen bes- 
towed the name Virginia whilst knighting Raleigh, 
(1585). He introduced two of its products into Eu- 
rope, poiafoea and ioSacco and abandoned the colony 
in 1590. He sat in Parliament and ' gradually rose 
in favour with the Queen and was given several 
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high posts. But in 1603 .Tames came to the throne. 
He haled Raleigh and within half a year after his 
accession he was sentenced to death for conspiracy 
with Spain. He was not however, executed straight 
off hut sent to the Tower where he was kept 13 
years. Hero he composed his undnisiicd * History of 
the World.' Ho was released in 1616 nn pardoned 
and set off with an expedition in search of a Guiana 
gold mine. Having failed in his quest he came hack 
and was arrested and lodged in the Tower. On 20th 
October 1G18 Raleigh died hravciy and cheerfully 
on Whitehall Scaffold. With him died the Elizabeth- 
an hero age, though ho was not the greatest -of its 
lieroes. EHsahdh -ind James — Sec notes on ' Tho Pil- 
grim Fathers. Accused of trroson — blamed for treachery 
to the king and the country. SnjJcrcd — allowed, per- 
mitted. 'liicOronocQ — ^^known now ns the Orinoco a 
river of South America, rises in the Sierra Parirac on 
the North frontier of Brazil and falls into tho Atlan- 
tic which it enters at the Western extremity of 
British Guiana. Its total length is lOGO miles and 
it is said to receive the waters of nearly 2,000 streams. 

far3. 1. — I’aiTJ— useless. To comphic some icritings — 
to finish some book that ho had comincneed writing. 
Jlo had on hand — he was doing. J ft: must jyeejmrcfor 
acccutio7i — he must got ready to have his head cutofl*. 
Palacc-p'ird—tho court yard of tho jialacc. The gate 
house— tho rooms built over the gale, a very com- 
mon feature in India. IVestminsicr — liore refers to 
tho old hon.ses of Parliament which wci*c burnt down in 
1834. See notes on Death of Cromwell J/c was to 
suffer — he was going to bo executed. With the cer- 

Uihtiy. stranger — when he wps perfectly sure that 

there was no eccape from death ho became culm in 
mind again a thing which he had not been for a long 
time. (7oMipos«rc--pIacidity of mind, calmness. Lady 
/jln/ti/jf/i— her maiden name was Bossy Throgmortouir 
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She was maid of honor to Queen Elizabeth and was . 
seduced by Ealeigh for which he was sent to the' 
Tower bj’' Elizabeth in 1592, and on his release 
he married her. To take her to, say good- 

bye to him. The last rites tcould he jpaid to his re- 
mains — his body be buried after his execution with 
all the usual funeral ceremonies, i. e., it would re- 
ceive a Christian burial and would not be quarter- 
ed and burnt as felons ’ bodies generally were. She 

had obtained body — she had received permission 

from the authorities to do what she liked with the 

body after his execution. That thou alive — that 

you are allot\>’ed to do whatever you like with that 
(my body) with which thou could not always do 
what you liked when I was living, i. c., he means his 
wife could not control his bodily actions in his life- 
time but would be able to do whatever she liked 
with the body when he was’ dead. Conference — 
conversation. Dean— a. dignitary of the Church. 

Who was death — he was astonished to find that 

Ealeigh did not show the least particle of fear at the 
near and certain approach of death. It did not pro- 
ceed from — it was not the outcome of. Vain glory 
—-boastfulness. Unconscious of his real Jaulis — he 
did not know that he possessed faults which he real-, 
ly did. To disabuse him of this idea — to get this idea 
out of his head, i, c., to free him from this notion. 
Reassured — freed from doubt. The communion — ono 
of the most sacred sacraments of the Christian reli- 
gion. It is a commemoration of the last supper of 
Jesus Christ with his disciples. Merry — gay.' He 

spoke innocence — he said he hoped he would 

be able to make' the world (i. c., people in general) 
believe that he was innocent of treason. The good 

Dean kind — the good Dean felt worried when 

he heard him talking in this way. Begged him—, 
implored of him. Realm — kingdom. Acknowledged — ■ 
admitted, Condemned — sentenced to death. For all' 
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that — in spite of it all. He must perish in asserting 
his innocence — it was necessary and only fair that 
he should say that he was innocent at the time of 
his death. 

I’ara. 2. — ^4® the hour approached- — as the time 

for his being put to death drew near. His spirits 

...him — he was not feeling at all afraid but was full 
of excitement at the thought of what was in front of 
him, i. c., of what was going to befall him. It ims 

hg it — it was very good wine if it could be 

drunk leisurely getting the full flavour of it, i. e., 
the thought that his execution was near at hand 

prevented him enjoying it fully. To fetch him 

aicay— to take him to his execution. Scaffold — the 
platform on which was placed the block where his 
head was to be cut off. IFos tinahle to push through 
thz throng — could not manage to make his way 

through the crowd and get near him. Iknoxonot 

...place — a joke, I do not know what arrangement 
you will make to get a place but I am sure to find 
a place which was quite obvious as he was the chief 
person concerned. Bald head — a head without any 
hair. Good xcill — friendly feeling towards me. Night 
cap — a long conical shaped cap i/ith a tassel which 
men in cold countries put on before going to bed to 
keep their heads warm and be saved from catching 

a chill. Thoxt hast I — ^you require it more than 

I do because having no hair on your head you are 
sure to feel colder th.-m a person like myself who has 
his head covered with hair and is about to die after 
Avhich he will not require anything material. 

I’ani, 3. Mounted the scaffold — got up on the platform 

where he was going to be executed. Asked people 

— asked permission tp be allowed to speak to the people 
defending himself and proclaiming his innocence. 
Literally true — true to the letter, i. c., true according to 
t]lie primary and natural import of the words. A literji| 
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truth may not always be an absolute truth. It is very 

often only half a truth. It tons calculated hearers 

— the speech was meant to leave his hearers with a 
wrong idea about the guilt for which he was being 

executed. He s^oJee England — He told them how 

hard he had to try before he could persuade his men 
to come back to England when their expedition was 

unsuccessful. Denied comrades — emphatically 

asserted that he had never for a moment even thought 
bf or desired to leave his comrades and run away. 
Adverted io— turned to or drew their attention to. Had 
been current against him — had been commonly known to 
his disfavour ; had been circulated among the people 
on account of which he lost favour with them. Kobert 
Deverewe, second Earl of Essex, son of Walter 
Deverewe, hrst Earl, was born at Netlierwood in Here- 
fordshire, November 10,1567, studied at Cambridge, 
was introduced at court by Burleigh in 1584, and gained 
the favour of Elizabeth. On the death of Leicester, 
Essex succeeded to his place in the Queen's affections 
and honours were showered upon him. He conimanded 
two expeditions against Spain and was made Earl 
Marshall of England and Chancellor of Cambridge 
University. At the same time he acquired a high reputa- 
tion beyond the limits of the court by his generous 
patronage of men of letters and science such as Shakes- 
peare and Bacon. But popularity turned his head he 
offended the Queen by rudeness. In spite of this he 
was appointed (1559) Lord Lieutenant of Ireland wlfen 
the larger portion of the island was in rebellion. He 
failed however to allay the disorders and was recalled. 
Returning to London Essex madly put himself at the 
head of an insurrection, was imprisoned, and after a 
trial, for his share in which Bacon has incurred deserved 
obloquy, was condemned to deUth. His execution ‘ 

took place in Eebruary 1601. Had puffed division 

— had blown wreaths of tobacco smoke into his face in 
order to make fun of him and mock him in his distress* 
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ing situation. To smoke into any one's face is very rudo 
and a sign of very bad manners. ^ pure Jiction^&n 
undiluted lie, a lie outright without any admixture of, 
trxxth. He concluded -ho ended his speech. Grievously 
offended - terribly hurt. God being a pure and holy, 
being feels hurt and angry when we make ourselves, 
impure and unholy. Vuniiy pride ; conceit. SuoTi. 

callings it - such professions as are congenial to 

sin, i. c., profcbsions in which men are thrown, into so 
many temptations that they^ cannot help committing, 
sins which they might oilierwise not have done. Courses 
of tvickedness and vice — lives in which men are bound 
to be sinful and vicious. Cast aicay my sms from me— 
purge me of my sins or remove tlicm from me. He 
will receive me into everlasting life — He will. take me to 
live with Him and I will enjoy everln.-^ting life. Malc” 
ing. my peace with <? 0 £^ —asking God's forgiveness and 
begging Him to take me back into His favour again. 

Para. 4. Preparations were completed — arrangements 
for his execution were finished. The cancitiioner— the 
man who was going to cut his head olF. He generally 
wears a mask. Prif/jcc— the shortened form of “pray 
thee” means, I beg of thee. - Held hack - hesitated to let 

him, see it. He ran edge — He felt the edgeol’ the 

axe ,with his finger to see how sharp it was. This is 

sharp diseases — This remedy (the axe) is a very 

severe one but it is one that removes ibo disease 
effectively^, once for all. It means that after death -a 
man cannot sin again and is also freed from all his 

misfortunes. Some one cast— Some one did not 

like, his kneeling in the direction in wbicli he did and 
said he ought to kneel w’itb his face torvards the East. 
It is a superstition with Christians to face the east when 
repeating the creed, because the star anouncing the' 
birth of Christ ivos seen in the East. All churches are 
built in the form of a cross with the head of the cross, 
towards the East. Also .Palestine lies to the east of 

2 
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Ettrope. Whdi wdtter :ri£rW?— it does' not' matter 

in the least' which way '^hb'hea’d lies as long as a man's . 
thbughts'and'feeli'ngs are cleah and puTe. The uppoiii- . 
ted signal —the signal which showB that thfe nondenittea 
man is ready to have his head out off. ffeadsman— 

eNe'ciitioner. 'Was 'reltCttant... duty — ^Jiesitated'te 

give tlve stroke vrluch. would’sever the head "from, 'the 
bbdy. Severed — sepafa'ted'; cut off. Remains — ^thn 
dehd 'body; Wcstiniitster~See note's on * L)eath 'df 
Oroniwell ' 'St. Margaret's— si. chtCi'ch in 'ihe'distridt of 
WeSfininstei*. 

Para 6'. Was mh'and-^^rsLS ciTCulated among the 

friends of Ealeigh. Medley — mixtufe, a com bination Of 
different sentiments and ideas. Sarcasms —iroriic'al te- 

marhs. It later hour^lt was most probably’-when 

the ’fbrbe of his indignation had spent itself and'he 'had 
become calm and collected and realised that he '-trould 
soon be dead and free from all these petty jealousies. 

a'blank leaf dt the heginhin'g’oT’erid of a'b'obk. 
pathetic ver’se's. Poetty which affects 
one’s 'feelings with 'sadness. Is "visille-^cau be 'Seen. 

Even such TtrUsti — ^Titae .is’Sudh -that' it 'doesn’t 

leave the le'est consideration 'for anyone’s feelings. “It 
fake's 'eVefy thin g'ffoti'us and gives' U's nothing in 'fbttftn. 
Iks Tihie pnsses'we gradually 'lose our' youth, ounjoys 
and 'eVe'ry thing 'we hsive nn'd 'pa'sS on by 'degrees 'tb dl'd 
age ’aiid eventually to Death after Svliieh bUr "dead 
body is buried and 'with it the HiStbry of ottr dives 
comes to' an end and 'seems ‘to fepoSe ‘in the -gr^Ve. 
But a's a Christian Ealeigh* belifeVe's in 'the EesSUTebtion 
of the Dead and'hopeS to ‘rise’ Up “again "On'the la^t ' d4y 
free'from the bonds Of the 'eatth, the .'grave* and We 
diiSt. 

'Para -6. 'Epitaph— &r{ inscription on a -grave. ’ The 
child......... '.century born 'and-brod in ‘that period. 

’:'inea'n'nees ^vas* possible to^ be ‘'hOn'o'rable-a'hd 
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free from meanness and still not be strictly truthful 
and altogether refrain from telling lies. In his chase 
after wealth — In his efforts to amass wealth. Sordid — 

mean. C'owcfows— greedy. His punishment — He 

had to pay the penalty for the sins he had committed. 
Which did not tarry — which did not delay in descending 

on him. Because them — though he was quite 

unconscious he had committed .those sins, i. e., the sins 
for wdiich he had been punished were not.deeply thought 
out or premeditated ones but simpl,y acts done thought- 
lessly on the impulse of the 'moment. It was not 

blindness to his errors which made dishonour — »It 

was not* simply because ‘.th.ey were blind .to his faults 
that all Englishmen took llalejgh's part bnt because 
they ‘knew that the execution of a brave honorable 
and patriotic man like him was .a disgracp to.tjie nation 
being, .as it was, simply a base king's 'sacrifice to 
Spanish pride. His .countrymen greatness— Eng- 

lishmen knew that eyen when he set out on .the wildcat 
of adventures he always had as his .aim and object the 
greatness of his country. In his cye«-r-accdrding to 

his opinion. England’s nations — There was a 

connection which could not be severed between the great- 
ness of England and.the real welfare of other nations, 
i. e., ho thought that if England progressed and became 
great the other nations were bound to ,be benefited, by 
her greatness. They Icnew that his ’heart was.right-’-iXl 
Englishmen knew that Ealeigh in spite of all ‘his faults 
was a true and loyal subject of the Crown, an.honor- 
able English gentleman. 
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. imteoduction. 

, Kingsley, Charles was born at Holne Yicarago 
Devonshire, 12th Jane 1819, entered Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, 1840, was appointed curate ofEversley, 
Hampshire 1842, and rector 1844 .and married at the 
same time a daughter of Mr. Crenfell, M. P. His first 
publication was VVlage Sermons^ In 1848, appeared 
the Saint’s Tragedy, of which Bunsen remarked that it, 
proved the author capable of continuing Shakespeare's, 
great series of , historic dramas. Mton , Loelce was 
published in 1849, and is perhaps liis most powerful 
work and contains vigorous descriptions of London life 
among the working classes. Yeast, Hypatia, and 
Westivard Ho, are other novels of his, the last two being 
historical. In 18.59 Kingsley was appointed Professor 
of Modern Historj’’ at Cambridge, Canon of Chester 
(1869) and Canon of We.«!tminstur ' 1873). He died at 
Eversley, January 23,1875. EUiaheth — See notes on 
‘ The Pilgrim Fathers.’ The hulk of Englishmen — the 
greater number of Englishmen. Zealously Protestant 
—(Jit. protested against the old religion with great 
zeal.) They , had become strict follou'crs of the 
Reformed Religion known as Protestantism. Precisians 
— from precise, meaning strict and exact followers of 
the faith. Pw-iians — were the popular party in England 
in the 16th and 17th centuries corresponding to those 
who in other countries brought about the Reforma- 
tion. In England however the authors of the Re- 
formation -were Henry VIII, Elizabeth, the' Pro- 
tector Somerset, and Archbishop Cranmer and not 
the people. At first carried out by Henry, the Re- 
formation waste consist simply of a transfer of the 
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Papal supremacy to himself, all the Catholic rites and 
doctrines were to be retained. It was only by 
force of circumstances that the Government was 
driven at last to join the Protestants and conse- 
quenlly the smallest possible concessions were made 
to their demands. The Reformation as completed 
under Elizabeth was essentially a compromise ; and 
the Church of England ‘ continued to be for more 
than a hundred and fifty years, the servile hand- 
maid of monarchy, the steady enemy of public liberty. 
The Puritans were the chawp'ons of Religious Liber- 
ty and to them alone it was due that religion and 
liberty were not totally dissevered. James— See 
notes on ‘ The Pilgrim Foihers.’ Puritavism— \hQ doc- 
trine of the Puritans. Charles {he First — King of Great 
Britain and Ireland from 1625 to 16d9, was born at 
Dunfermline. 19tli November, ICOO. Ho •was the se- 
cond son of James I, of England, and became in 1612, 
through the death of his elder brother Henry, heir- 
apparent to the throne, to which he succeeded in 
1625. The nation greeted his accession with a hurst 
of loyalty. His personal dignity contrasted with 
the garrulous vulgarity of his father, and the failure 
of the scheme for a marriage with the Spanish In- 
fanta (even though he subsequently married Henri- 
etta Maria of Prance, also a Roman Catholic princess) 
gratified the English people who hated Spain above 
all countries. His early popularity however waned 
when it was seen that he retained in all positions 
of trust his father's unpopular and imperious favour- 
ite Buckingham. Charles soon showed that the chief 
anxiety of his obstinate mind was to become an absolute 
monarch. He dissolved Parliament and resorted to 
forced loans and a tax known as ship-money. In 1628 
Charles found himself compelled to call a Parliament 
which presented to him the celebrated* Petition of 
Right. He dissolved this Parliament also and with the 
help of Laud and Strafford endeavoured to' govern 
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"wltlibut a' Parliametft!; Scotland rebelled- and pTbv- 
iri^ ri'ctoribns, ChnrlWi summoned* another Parlia- 
ineht whio’h began to sit’ on 3rd November 1640'and 
vriis' ^abso'tiuontly kiiovrn- as the Long Parliamen’tj 
Headed' by'Py'm^ and* Hampden'it declared the dec- 
rees' of the Star Chamber and Court of High Com- 
mission'' null’ and void, passed a Bill for triennial 
Phrliaihents, impeached Strafford and caused him tb 
be executed'. For a time Charles submitted bub a 
rebellion breaking out- in Ireland and Parliament in- 
c'reasin'g' its demands- Charles raised the standard of 
Civil' War. At first he had the advantage in- the War 
b'tft -ums' eventually defeated at the Battle of Naseby 
1(545;* and was' handed over' to the Parliament by th"e 
Sc'otS'with whom he had taken refuge. The ' Rtimp' 
Farlialnent tried him- and had him executed in 1649. 
ObsTMc — impedim'drit j Something thdt stands in the 
#ay. In defiance of the' Parliament —in direct com 
t'raaicti-on= to'ths' Parlia'mont. Stern' avid sober minded 
— stHot and seri'oud. iVbS^e-icwpc?''— high-min'ded and 
geubtous.' TO' raise 'the '^taiidafd of JE-ngtish life — 
to" improv'e’ the mofals and better' the behavioiir' and 
dOriduct* of English' people in general. A fincjiic- 
i&H—fi- v 0 i*y good' sketch, iic.-, a good ' description. 
2iea2-/or-TVaifh--^Ch'ristiari na'ines like this’ were com’- 
iffoh' a’mong' the- Puri tansl Cf. Praise-God Bare bones. 

Para. 1. —Poefry— 'here does not mean a poem or 
rhymed linesj it refers to the emotions, ideas and 
feelings -which, true poetry always generates in one’s 
breast and which also forms generally the* subject- 
m’atter of true poetry, the unwritten^ tragedy of the 
oatde-psalm and the charyc~the tragic poetry which 
was never written- but , -which existed in the shape 
tff thoughts which came- into ou-r.mind at the remem- 
brance of the psalm which the Puritan troopers used 
to’ sing before they charged into .battle with the Bi- 
ble in one hand and the , broadsword in the other. 
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Idyllic poetry — a. gliort. highly wroughfr descriptive 
poem consisting generally- of scenes or events of pas* 
toral life. Quiet home-drama — simple description of hap- 
py- domestic, home-life. The hearth— homo life. The 
beauties of every-day Imman life — the beautiful things 
to be seen in the common-places of life which can be. 
made the snbjectr matter of poetry. Cf. "Vyords- 
worth^s small poems like * The Reverie of Poor Susan’ 
&c. Take the most commonplace of here hj? 

gives an example of; the poetry that could be found 
in the life of a Puritan and he takes the case of a 
man who has got an unromantic and unpoetic. name 
like Zeal‘for-Truth. Silly — foolish. Six feet high — 
shows that he was above the average height and was 
a tall strapping young fellow. jUuddy— showing 
health and strength. Flaxen hair— light colored hair. 
The color of the fibres of Indian corn or hhutta. 

wore t/ieirs— the Puritans were called Roundheads 

by the cavaliers because they did not allow their 
hair to grow long and curl them as the cavaliers used 
to do but used to cut, thorn close to the bead is 
done now-a-days. In essenced curls— tyiQj used to put 
scented oil on their hair. A true Viking’s son — d 
true descendent of the ancient Danish sea-robl?ers 
who were very daring and bold. Bold-hearted — cour? 
ageous. Danelagh — ytog&tXy DejieZapn (Danish Law) 
the name given* to the district in Ijlngland which 
Alfred ceded to the Danes under Guthrum by the 
treaty of "Viredmore. 878,, A-D, It was called Dane: 
l.agli because it w.as: governed by , Danish laws It 
included the greater part of JJngland, comprising 
Northumbria, East Anglia^ m.ost of Essex, and most 
of Central and all of Eastern England from the Thames 
to the Firth of Forth, Edward the Elder won .back 
Mercia, Essex and East Anglia but in the reign 
of Edmund {940*9415) "VKalting Street was again made 
the boundary between the JQanelagh and ^esser. 
The name Danelagh ^vas disused after the, Norman 
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eoB^RCBt* JSy Canute* sirfc— fighting "by the side of ■ 
Oanute. ( 7 a«Mi 6 '^ 5 --(originally Onut, Latinised Canu- 
tus, Fr. Canute', then by change of accent English 
Canute), King of Denmark and England succeeded 
his father Swegen on the Danish throne in 1014. 
He began his reign by ravaging tho east and south 
of England in reveilge' for the massacre of Danes 
perpetrated by Ethelred the Unready. The victory 
of Assaudiiu and tlie death of Eadtuund Ironside' in' 
1016 who had bravely opposed him for a time left 
him sole ruler of England.' Although his rule opened 
with massacre and assassination, his conduct sudden- 
ly changed, and he governed for nearly twenty year- 
with mercy, wisdom and justice, making no distincs 
tidn between Dane and Englishman. He conciliat- 
ed the esteem of his'snhjects and liis reign was tran- 
quil atid prosperous. Canute revived Dunstan’s policy, 
built- many churches and monastries and oven made 
a pilgrimage to R-mie. His favourite scheme was to 
weld 'Norway, Denmark and England into a great 
northern kingdom. He ‘died at Shaftesbury, I2th 
November,' :Jl035. Old moaned grange— o\d. counlry 
house with big wide decp diich round it dug in an- 
cient times when there was always fighting going 
on, .as a means of defence against -the enemy. Jac/c- 
1 ) 001 — ^long riding boots reaching up to tho thighs. 
Oliuer-Cromiccll — was born of good family at Hunting- 
don,' April 25th 1599. He was educated at school at 
Huntingdon and afterwards at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. From the latter, however, he was re- 
called by the death of his father and settled first on 
the family estate at Huntingdon and then on a farm 
at St. Ives, marrying in 1620 Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir James Bourchin, a gentleman of landed pro- 
perty in Essex. Cromwell ■ soon associated himself 
.with the Puritan party and threw himself heart 
and soul into the Civil War. He rapidly advanced 
to the position of Colonel ; distinguished himself 
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greatly at the battes of Marston Moor and Newbury 
and when the celebrated * Self-denying Ordinance’ 
was passed he became Lieutenant-General of the Parlia- 
mentary forces under- Fairfax. After this he gained 
many victories, the most famous being those of Nase- 
by, Preston Moor and Dunbar. He gained the final 
victory over the Royalists at Worcester, 3rd Sep- 
tember 1651, which ho called ‘ a crowning mercy'. 
Cromwell soon superseded Fairfax and was invested 
by the' title of* Lord Protector' in 1653. From thence 
to his death he. was absolute ruler of England and 
the country was never more respected and feared 
abroad than during the protectorship of Cromwell. 
After a brillia.it but yet melancholy term of solitary 
power he died 3rd September, 1658 on the anniver- 
sary of his greatest victory. For sometime after his 
death Cromwell was looked upon as a' fanatic, ty* 
rant and hypocrite ; but that shallow and ignoble 
hypothesis has been banished from historical litera- 
ture by the industry and genius of Carlyle. Ho 
now ranks as perhaps the greatest and (circum- 
stances con.sidored) wisest ruler England has ever had. 
Approving smile — smile showing that he was pleased at 
his appearance. Nasehy-Jield — the battle-field of 
Naseby, a village of Northamptonshire and the scene 
of the third great defeat of the Royalists under Charles 
I, and Prince Rupert by the Parlionionturians under 
Cromwell, Fairfax and Ireton, June 14th 1645. 
Imperial — a tuft of hair on the lower lip (the style of 
beard made fashionable by Napoleon HI.) Cuirass — 
breastplate. WelUpolisked — bright and shining. Dint 
— same as dent ; a cavity or impression made by a blow 
or by pressure ; here the dints were made 63 ’^ the blows 
of the enemies' swords. <Sa<c— another form’ of sat. 
Gracr/ttWy— looking well in the saddle. As any long - 
locked and essenced cavalier in front of him — as any 
cavalier opposite to him with long curls oiled with 
scented oil. For a moment — for a very short, space of 
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time; WitTi a throb of- the heart — ^here it refers to. the 
pecaliar thrill which vibrates through a man’s body 
when he thinks of his beloved. Sioeet — sweet-looking 

pretty and lovable. Might' himself — ^might think 

him handsome too as he himself did. Was be the loorse 
for the. thought — ^Did it do him harm for thinking like 

that. Se was certainly hell — ^It certainly did him 

no harm, on the contrary it did him good to stop- the 
current of his thoughts at once with a feeling of shame 
that he had allowed such worldly thoughts to- enter bis 
mind while he was- engaged in the most serious kind 
of work which he considered to be the Lord’s work at ' 
the risk of his life and soul. Carnal' vanities — useless 

things connected with the flesh. As sweep — as 

the- actual fight began and his sword began to be tinged 
with- blood at every stroke that ha made. We are 
befooled by names — we. are led to believe erroneously 
that if a man’s name is ugly and prosaic he also is 
unromantic and prosaic and has no poetry in him. 
Crusader — a knight who. had taken- the vow to vindicate 
the right of Christian pilgrimage to Jerusalem and 
latterly to seize and hold Jerusalem against the Turks. 
They used to wear the emblem of the cross on- their 
shields and on their garments.; and the expeditions to 
Jerusalem which were many in number and extended 
over a period of two hundred years were known as the 
crusades.. Roundhead — the name given to the Parlia- 
mentarians in contempt by the Royalists because they 
cropped their hair close to the head instead of wearing 
it Ions: as they themselves used to do. Granting him 
only sincerity — acknowledging that he was sincere in 
bis beliefs. Which he had — which he really was. And 
that of a right awful hind — ^and his sincerity was so 
intense as to border almost on fanaticism. A -knight 
errant — a knight who went about wandering from place - 
to place redressing wrongs and protecting women, 
children, the weak and helpless from injury and insult. 
They existed mostly in Medaeval times. As ever' 
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watcJied chapel — This refers- tO' the custom 

5r*valent- in olden days of chivalny- when< a knight 
before he really became, one and put on the. syanboL* of 
knighthood, his spurs, had to keep up the' -whole' night 
before the day he was kniglited praying in a chapel to 
keep the vows of his knighthood and not break them ; 
a-nd- that he might be made worthy by God to become 
a knight. The putting on of the spurs, was the sign of 
knighthood. The fantastic Gothic chapel refers to the 
architecture of the chapel in which he prayed. ‘ Storied ‘ 
toindows richly Sight ' — a quotation from Milton’s ‘ T1 
Penseroso ’ it means windows richly ornamented with 
carvings and stained glass which portray the stories 

of saints and martyrs. He lay "bleeding horse— ^ 

had fallen wounded over the dead body of his brave 
horse. Notice the word coi;pscis generally used 
for- the dead body of a human being and the. word 
carcass for the dead body of an animal. Here the 
former word is used as a brave horse is such a faithful 
and- noble animal that it is considered equal to a man-. 

Waiting surgeon— waiting till the surgeon could 

come to him. There being many wounded and only a 
few surgeons, everyone couldn’t he attended to at the 
same time. Fumbled for — groped for;. tried to take 
out of his boot which he did awkwardly and with 
difficulty being wounded,- To hum — to sing the tune 
without pronouncing the words in a low tone. He 
Jiad played the man in Isreal — he had behaved and 
carried himself like a brave man among the Puritans. 
The- Puritans likened themselves to the Israelites and 
the cavaliers to the Gentiles against whom they used 
to fight. Resisted unto blood — opposed them and fought 
with- them* till he was wounded. Striving against sin — 
fighting against injustice and - wickedness. .'The 
Puritans thought- the cavaliers were so wicked that 
they could best be described as followers of the devil. 

Para. 2. He came wearied — when be cam e back 
invalided, home worn - out by his wounds and the 
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fatigues of the journey. ’ Thoresby dyhe — the canal 
that flowed aloiig Thoresby rise. The drains arid 
streams in the fen-country (Lincoln) and in Devonshire 
are called dykes. Autumn eve — an evening in October. 
Knot of tall poplars - the gronp of poplar trees growing 
close together in a bunch. Brood misty flat- — The level 
plane over which there was a kind of mist on account 
of the dampness and swampy nature of the surrounding 
country and on account of which objects were dimly 

seen.' T7ic one great abele.. gusts — the big 'white 

poplar tree had its silvery leave? tossed from one side 
to another by the wind which was getting more and 
'more gentle in fdree thus giving it the appearance of a 
silver sheet waving from side to 'side in the breeze. 

And knew..:. tZoor— seeing these trees he knew that 

he was quite close to tiie hoiise of his'foreftithers. *' Who 

ca7i.4.» icounded—r\o\iQAy but he himself can say 

how ' many happy and beautiful incidents of his child- 
hood passed through his mind when he saw these things 
taking him back to those happy old days and making 
him forget that he was wounded and could not move 
about' easily. 'The great pike — a' species’ of 'fish. 
Shrieked faxes — as girls do at the sight of any- 

thing that frightens them. Dark long lodc—o, straight 
water channel which looked very deep and -extended 

to a great distance. Ruffling xcith crimson breeze 

— ^The writers of the’ lode were ruffling in the evening 
breeze' and the bright red light of the setting sun were 
makin'g the’ water look crimson. Skate home in triumph 
— ■came home skating on the ice with Patience' in their 
midst sitting on a gate and looking very triumphant’. 
What a day that was— "What an exciting day that was: 
Tied’the beef -bones under the four , corners — the ends of 
the bones being rounded they would cause the gate to 
alide quite easily on the ice without' much friction, 
Iheir long fen-runners ' whistled along the ice-lane— T\\&' 
skates which they wore to skate along the fens produced 
1 whistling on account of the speed with which they 
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Rkatcd nlonff the frozen channel which seemed a verit- 
able lane of ice. Siyking reeds'— reed -5 growing along 
the bank and produeing a sighing sound ns tlie wind 
blew through it. J'ojocd /ionic -dragged her home on 
the gate. Home is an adverbial object of place. Ai'a 
pace like the racc-horsc's — as fast ns a race horse "would 
go. Skaters skate very fast and can cover distance 
much quicker than an ordinary carriage and horse. 
A deliverance fi'om heaven — the usual phrase that the 
Puritans used when tlioy won a victory or were saved 
from some danger, meaning God himself had saved 
them by his help. Second. onc—it was 
so important in his oye that it seemed only next in 
importance to the lied sea one. The Red Sea deliverance 
refers to the crossing over of tlie Israelites and being 
saved from the Egyptians who were drowned in the 

Rod Sea. TFn,«f there no pocirg thought — Did ho 

not have a feeling of .oxattatidn in his heart at their 
thought of this deliverance. The rerd-heds tchich it... 

.Jlamc — the sheets of water in wjiicli the reeds were 

gro%ying, were bathed in the golden light of the, 
selling snn and appeared as if they were on fire. 

Seem iokenn that paf/i— the bright light looked 

»s thongh was thi owing the glory of his presence be- 
fore his path to guide him on his way as he did in 
olden times for the Lsraelites. Tho reference is to the 
journeying of the children of Israel in the wilderness 
for forty years before they reached the Promised land. 
God used to guide them in the day by means of a, 
golden cloud and at night by a pillar of lirel Sweet 
clamour of the zeild Joicl — the noise made by, the 
wild iowl which sounded sweet in his cars .after such 
a long absence from his home. Gathering for on rich 
pecan ere they sank to rest— eolloctcd together for one 
last lend and joyful song before they settled, do^vn . 
for the night in the fens. Paan.— was an ancient 
Greek hymn in honor of Apollo who was also called 
Ptean, Seemio him,,,,,, triumph — he feels that tho sing- 
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ing of the birds is .like the pealing of. natural bells 
ringinsT triumphantly 'to welcome him home just ,as 
the bells of -country churches are set .ringing to wel- 
come home the lord of the manor or great persons 
when .they come home after a long absence. Sweeter 

and, holder steeple-house - the sound .seemed much 

pleasanter and louder .to him than even the chimes'bf 
such grand cathedrals as Lincoln and Peterborough. 

Lapwing as she tumbled .path — the lapwing limped 

along, in-.front of him making a wailing .sound to make 
people think it was hurt. It is the habit of the lapwing, 
when any one comes near its nest to go in an opposite 
direction limping along on the ground as though its 
wing -was broken tempting the intruder, to catch it and 
thus draws, him away from its nest which is built on 
the ground. 

— Though she was a Pwritan —the Puritans 
were 'supposed to bo so pious that they thought it 
wrong ‘tO'indulge in the ordinary emotions of human 
beings. 'Her cheek flush, her eye groxodim—lxCTiacc 
turn refd an'd her eyes -fill with tcar.s, signs of shy- 
ness,- love 'and joy. all caused by the -return of her lover. 
Likens Hiding spark of fire — the red coat coming up 
to' the house looked from a distance -on account of 
its- color like a lit of -fire coming gliding along the 
fen^'bank. ''Flcd.....ipray—ati action characteristic 

of<a-religious -Puritan- maiden. -TFas there gate — 

was'he -not -greeted as any cavalier would have-been 
on his return home by -a regular acclamation nf joy- 
ful-welcome -from the home-folk -as he enterdd-the 
courtyard' -of the house ■ The interrogative -'form is 
put ‘for the 'jsake’o'f -emphasis -to 'Show that - he -was 
really . greeted i in that way. Hid -not - cavdlier--'-thfi 
oldvhouse 'dog wdlcome'd -iiim'in the same 'manner as a 
cavaliet’s - ’dog - would “have • done his - master * showing 
that- the ‘Puri tans were just ms h'uman-as’the cavaliers- 
.Htiy«hfm--*-embrace -him. jHold him -at arm’s length--^ 
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to have a 'better .look at him. Jb hvnd kings in chains 
and nobles 'with links of iron — quoted from the 149lh 
Psalm Sth verse. This was the motto of the Parlia- 
mentarians specially those who were Puritans. Gon- 

tcnd saints — fight* till they died for their religion 

which they considered the true one. Wistfully-— 
longingly. Flaunting with ‘hare bosom — ^with a low- 
ueoked blouse on like the ‘court ladies of those days. 
Tawdry, -finery and paint — showy ornaments and 
paint on the face. Shrouded .pinner — closely cover- 

ed wi th coif and pinner. The former is a kind of , 
covering for the head which Puritan maidens used to 
put on and the latter a kind of .kerchief which used 
to'be pinned round the shoulders. Which was ther£ 
which she possessed though she hid it. Was 
meant for one alone — for .her husband only. And 

that only time — the husband whom she'would get if 

it was God’s will that she should do so and that also 
•when God thought that the proper time had come. 
Faltering of their voices — trembling of the voices 
through shyness and emotion. Which said more — 
which was more expressive. Herrick^s Dianemes— 
Herrick's love-poems. Robert Herrick, an English 
poet of good family, -n^as born in Cheapside, London, 
in August 1591, and educated at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, after spending a wild ^oulh in his na- 
tive city, he took Orders in 1629, at the mature age 
^'thirty-eight and 'was presented to the living of 
Dean Prior in Devonshire, from which' he was ousted 
by the Puritans in 1648, but replaced dt the Resto- 
ration. He died 15th October 1674. Waller’s SaC‘ 
^arisffd'a— Waller's love poems addressed ' to 'Lady 
Dorothy Sidney whom he 'styled Saccharissa and 
wooed with his' verses but failed to win, Edmuifd 
Waller, an English poet -was' born -at Cobshill, Hert- 
March 2nd 1605. He'was a distant relative 
of Cromwell and was educated at .'Eton and King’s 
College, Cutu'brtdge, vge "was banished ^from 'the 
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country for plotting, but was allowed- to return after- 
wards and died at Beaconstield near which, he had a- 
house at Hall- Barn, October, 1(587. Flnmci, darti^po- 
sieSf love-knots. different names given to the 

love-poems written by Waller. • The first two poems, 
are tlioso that express ardent and fiery love. Posies 
— banquet of flowers, — poems in which 

the lines when transposed formed new lines. Strung 
together two rhymes —}oi\\odi together sentences which 

rhymed with one another. Did Helicon — did not 

ho draw his ideas (which though not expressed in- 
poetry . were quite poetic) from a source which was 
nobler than the one the Greek poets used to draw their . 
inspiration from. Helicon was the mountain pertain- 
ing, to the muses. ^ My love hut one' — quoted from 

the songs of Solomon. Jf he had Jtllcd nymphs - 

in the style of > the love-poetry of those days. . 

Hxi,. Idyllic ■ podry — poetry dealing with Ar- 
cadian subjects. Longfellow's Evangeline — one of the 
most famous poems of Longfellow the American poet. 
The subject of the poem is a very pathetic love 
story. Gabriel and Evangeline, the two lovers were . 
parted from each, other in the very beginning as the, 
whole colony wjis exiled by the order of George II. 
and all their possessions confiscated. She wandered, 
from place to place in search of him till at length 
grown bid in this hopeless search she became a sis- 
ter of mercy in Pennsylvania. The. plague broke 
out_ there and she discovered Gabriel smitten with 
it in one of the alms-houses. He died trying to 
whisper her name. He was buried and Evangeline 
lies be.side him in the grave. Heifer — n young cow. 
Sty — -the place, where the pigs are. kept. Canter— 
one of the mjiny different ways in which a horse runs. 
Jiircher — a species of dog that lies in wait for.gaino. ‘ 
Plashed --TnoyQi so quickly that they passed in front 
of one like a . flash. making the pocu- . 
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liar sound that horses make Tvhen they are pleased. 
Strcaviing manes — long manes. Tlie Lord's great 
dealings.-^tho merciful and grand -way in which the 
Lord had helped Cromwell. 

Para. 5. — TAcy ourselves — they were men exact- 

ly like ourselves possessing the same desires and 

passions that -we do. Hicre .birds — they had quite 

enough sentiment and poetic thoughts and feelings 
though they did not express them in rhyme like the 
singing of birds 'but they lived their lives in such 
a way as to deserve the epithet of being poetic. 
The gist of the lessons is that though the Puritans 
behaved in a .peculiar manner and were not like caval- 
iers still they possessed poetry in their nature and 
it could be seen in the course of their ordinary lines. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

’ Giitzot '—See Notes on. ‘ Death of Cromwell.' No 

sooner themselves —the' Parliaraontarians after they 

had captured and executed the king and were quite 
secure in their power began to’ quarrel among them- 
selvco. ' 'To dissolve iiself—a technical Iterm meaning 
to break up of its’ own accord. Carried out the army’s 
<7irmt—i-drove the Parliament out. • ‘ 

Para. 1. — The J3b«se— the House of Commons, i. e, 
the Parliament ; there was no House of Lords during 
the period of the Commonwealth. Coming to a vote — 
about to vote. Vane — Sir Henry Vane, one of the 
most prominent figures in the history of the Civil 
"War and the Commonwealth, was born in the year 
1612. He received a thorough education at West- 
minster and Magdalen College, Oxford. He then went 
abroad and remained for some time in Prance and at 
Geneva where he contracted views strongly opposed to 
the Anglican ,«form of church government and the 
monarchical form of temporal power. Returning to 
England he found himself exposed to much unpleas- 
antness on account of his views. On account of this 
he sailed for America and was there elected Governor 
of Massachusetts. He remained there for a year and 
then came baek to England, got m'arried and was re- 
coneiled to his father. He became member of Par- 
liament and took a leading part against the king dur- 
ing the Civil War and though he was not one of those 
who had been actively concerned in the execution of 
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Charles I., he was thrown into prison at the Restora- 
tion and afterwards beheaded 6n Tower Hill on the 

14th of July 1662. Had insisted jSi??— had urged 

and spoken strongly and earnestly in favour of the 
Bill being passed. To conjure.... ..stej)— -to beg of his 

collcagncs not to take such an important step with- 
out due consideration. Whitehall— iha royal palace 
outside which Charles I., was exeeuted and whfere 
Cromwell was now living. Lambert John— an Eng- 
lish general, was born at Kirkby-Malhamdale in 
Yorkshire, 7th September 1619. He was a Colonel in 
thc^ Parliamentary array • at Marston Moor, became 
Major-General in 1648, reduced Pomfret in 1649, and 
fought at Worcester in- 1651. He took a leading part 
in the deposition' of Richai'd Cromwell, when be vir- 
tually became Dictator. He quelled the Royalist 
insurrection of Sir G. Booth but on the opposition of 
Monk his army deserted, and he was committed to 
the Tower in January, 1660. He was banished’ to 
Guernsey in 1662 whore he died in March 1694. A 
detachment of soldiers — a small body of soldiers taken 
from the main army and appointed to some special 
duty. The lobby of the Hbusc— the entrance-hall of 
the House of Commons. Worsted stockings — stockings 
made out of a kind of coarse wool. Passionately des- 
canting on the urgency of the Bill — speaking with great 
force and emotion on the necessity of passing the Bill. 

Which grieved soul — for which he felt extremely 

sorry. Rather he,,.. ..do it — he. would prefer to suffer 
extreme bodily pain than do what he had come to do.» 

There nut ion. — he was compelled to do it because'. 

it was to the glory of God and to the benefit of the 

nation. Might .^ood— might result in benefit to the 

nation. 


Para. 2. — fle was arguing..,. ..Bill — ^he was giving 
them reasons why it was necessary to bring the Bill 
to the vote at once. Adjured adoption — begged 
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of the House to omit the 'usual proceedings that take 
place before a Bill is adopted. Hec^oweeJ—made signs 
to Harrison asking him to c^me to him.' Sat still — sat 
quiet without moving. The Speaker...... qv/estion — ^the 

speaker got up to put the Bill to the vote. ■ At first.:..'., 
the Parliament — in the beginning of his speech ’ he 
approved of the work of the Parliament - and praised 
it for all it had done. His accents J.... .violeni^his - words 

and the motion of his hands and body, showed' that he' 
was getting excited and angry. Delays — in doing 
things'. (/OiJcfoMsnm —greediness) ■ To perpetnate your- 
selves in power — to keep yourselves in* power .for ever; 
Other instruments — other means, i. e., father m6n .who 
will do the work .better. - Would, not suffer them to 
speak — would not allow them to say anything; Parlia- 
mentary language — polite and courteous language as 
should be .used' in Parliament. - Unhecomi/ng. langu- 
aye— language that was not fit to be ’heard. 'Horrid 
—dreadful. Their' servant — Cromwell ■ had been ‘sub- 
ordinate. tO the Parliament and all - this - time' had' 
done what .he had been- told to- do by them. Unpre- 
oedented bounty-such generosity ■ aS had never be^ 
fore been heard of or seen. Gome, come — stop. - We 
have.'.t...ihis-r-irc do not want to- hear any more of 
thife kind of talk. I toill put an- end to .your prating^—' 
I will Stop -your talkihg in such a foolish way. Mus- 
Airfcera— soldiers, bearing muskets. 

Para.’S.— Pbft are no' Parliament — ^you' all are So 
corrupt that you are.'not fit to form a Parliament. .1 
say— I repeat; Pegoric-^go away from- here.- 6riv& 
way to honester wen— make room for, .people who are 
more honest than you are, Honester — is 'Used-' here 
in his excitement for more honest. Stamping ^his 
foot through anger. Fetch him down — bring him 
down, from his' place in the Speaker's chair. ' Lenthall 
William — Speaker of .the, Long Parliament, was born 
at Henby-on-, Thames, OxfordshirCj in June 1591. 
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He was cdueated at Thome Hchool and St. Alban Hall, 
Oxford, and called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1616. 
Elected SL P. for Woodstock, he was chosen Speaker 
of the House of Commons in * 1640. He shared in the 
expulsion of tlio Rump and retired from public life 
until 1654 when he sat for Oxfordshire, as again in 
1656. At ■ the Restoration his name was exempted 
from the Act of Indemnity but he obtained a pardon, 
and retired to Beerford Priory, Oxfordshire, where he 
died September 3, 1662, having on his dcath'bed re- 
canted his * Puritanical’ errors' to the Bishop of Chi- 
chester. Take Mm rfoicn*— bring him down from the 
Speaker's chair by force. Algernon Sidmy — grand 
nephew to Sir Philip Sidnej^ was born in 1662. In 
1641 he commanded a Royalist troop of horsemen but 
two years later he threw in his • lot with the Parlia- 
mentarians and fought as Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
battle of Marston Moor and was .wounded. He next 
served as Lieutenant-General of horse in Ireland, 
and returned, to Parliament by Cardiff acted, ns 
one of Charles judges. He withheld his band from 
the death-warrant due to family motives. Cromwell's 
protectorate offended this hot republican, he withdrew 
to Penshnrst, the Leicester's Kentish seat. At the Res- 
toration he had to leave the country and stayed in the 
continent for seventeen years. In 1677 a Royal Par- 
don let him return to England. Ho then got himself 
mixed up witli the Rye-House Plot, was arrested and 
brought to trial for high treason. He was found 
guilty though the proofs against him were not at all 
satisfactory and on the 7th December 1683 he died 
on Tower Hill by his unjust death earning the little- 
merited title of * Martyr in freedom's cause. ’ Put 
him out — send him out of • the House. Reiterated — re- 
peated ; said a second time.^ It is against, i.... Honesty 
—it is opposed to morality and common honestj', {. c., 

it is immoral and dishonest. You, course — you 

could have if you liked prevented this thing being 
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done which is quite out of .the commoR.'- iha 'are a 
juggler — ^you are always trying * to play -tricks 
making speeches which mean something . quite differ- 
ent; to what they outwardly appear to be. Deliver me 
save me. • He flung nicknames in the facet of each — 
he called each member- as he passed out by some 
name which be thought suited him and depicted some 
special peculiarity of. his character. Nicknames — 
are names other than one’s real names by which; 
people begin calling the person bearing the nickname/ 
it really means a familiar or /contemptuous name' or 
' appellation.- Drunkards — ^people given to an excessive' 
use of alcoholic liquors. Ard is an augmentative suffix 
Corrupt — given- to taking bribes. : It literally means 
rotten. - ■ . 

Para. 4. — Mace — a heavy metal staffs symbol of au- 
thority.. Hankie— a toy or ' trifling thing, a short 
stick with a fool's head anciently carried by the fools 
attached to great houses. He frequently repeated-^he 
said the following sentence over and over again. T 

have sought this work — have prayed , and begged 

of the Lord night and day that I would prefer that 
he should kill' me than to be compelled to do whai 

have just had to do. , It loas not d^ain — things had 

not yet come to such a pass that they could not b^' 
set ‘right again, i. e., it was not too late to, put things 
on their old footing again. Eejccted this advice— 
would not listen to the counsel • given him. 'He had 
embezzled— he had' appropriated fraudulently for His^ 
own use money which had been put into' his trust for 
other purposes. Long since— long ago. He had often 
tendered U to the House— \xe had put . the accounts be- 
fore the House more than once for examination.' Dis-, 
solution Bill— the Bill which would' dissolve Parlia-' 
ment. ' 

* * J •/ 1 ^ , fi * . ' * 

Para. S — To waU ^the , event-r-to see- what , would be 
the upshot- of the. .step. Cromwell was -taking. ' I'did- 
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not think to have done this — I did not think I would 
do this. Perceiving the spirit of God so strong upon 
me — finding .that I was inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
I would,.,,., hlood — I would not take advice from any 
human being. Had asscmhled — had met together. 
Private jpcrsons— people not having any official stand- 
ing. You shall not he disturbed — nobody will bother 
you or interfere with your doings. You can’t hut knoio — 
you can’t help knowing, i, e., you must know. Parlia- 
ment is dissolved— the sitting of Parliament has come 
to an end. Bradshaw, John— a keen and conscientious, 
hut somewhat narrow Puritan, was horn in Cheshire 
in 1586, studied law at Gray's Inn and soon became 
kno-wn as an able Chamber counsel. In the struggle 
between King and Parliament he took the side of the 
latter, like his cousin Milton, became in 1647 Chief- 
Justice of Chester ; and in 1649 earned for himself a 
lasting name in history by presiding at the High Court 
which tried and condemned Charles I. Bradshaw was 
handsomely rewarded for, his services on this occasion, 
but he resisted Cromwell and the army and was op- 
posed to the Protectorate. Under Kichard Cromwell 
he became Lord President of the Council of State. 
He died November 22nd, 1659. During the retalia- 
,tory persecution of the Puritans in the reign of 
Charles II , his body was exhumed, and hung on a 
gibbet witn those of Cromwell and Ireton. Divers — 
several. A present Parliament-^ a stop should bo put to 
the sitting of Parliament for the present. Wher^ore 
— on account of which. Departing — going away. 
The grounds— xeaeoxLS. Be shortly made public — will 
soon be made known to every one. Proceedings — 
coarse of action. Placard — a square bit of card- 
board on which something was written which drew 
the notice of the public. OamZier— Royalist , one 
belonging to the king's party. Overjoyed— delighted. 

A regicide — the murderer of a _king is called aj:egi- 
cidc. Cromwell ^yas .considered" such a one by^ alb 
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the Royalists. InscHptio'n — legend, piece ■ of writing. 
■Jliis house to he let, unfurnished — anybody who wishes 
to hire this house can do so but will get if without 
any furniture. A joke meaning that the ' house is ten- 
antless. 


FHnted by M. Ismail, Maha^erj 'Anwar Ah'madi Press, Allahabad. 



MILTON. 


INTRODUCTION. 

More real — More lifelike than that described by 
Kingsley in Thorsby’s life. Thorsby’e life is purely ima- 
ginery but that of Milton based upon historic facts. 

Hardly Ic-stt d:c — Milton’s life although real is full 
,of details which are as interesting as those in the ima- 
ginery life of Thorsby. 

Paua. 1 , — The highest — The noblest qualities of Puri- 
tanism are found in Milton's life. 

CV)?7i The difierent phases of Puritanism r.ro 
found in Milton’s life. In Slilton’s life we find a counter- 
part of every detail of the hfetory of Puritanism 

AhsUiiicly covtew porary. — Covers e.vactly the samo 
period. 

His cause . — The party wha'se cause, he interested 
him>«elf in. 

His li fe &c . — Ho was born at a time when Puritani.sm 
began to as.'»ert itself and died when it had lost its in- 
fluence. His life therefore exactly covered the period 
during which the cause which he espoused ^Puritanism) 
flourished. 

To exercise— to create, to exert. 

Direct power — direct influence. The Parliament in 
the reign^ of James I in 1604 consisted of a majority of 
Puritans who offered a check to James concerning tbo 
‘ divine right of kings’ and the ‘ divine right of bishops’ 

Wh&n its effort Sic. — the restoration in 1660 was the 
cause of the failure of Puritanism, • 
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To mould iJum c6c. — the object of the Puritahs was 
to give a Puritan shape to the Politics and religion of 
England. - ^ , 

When it had sunk &c. — when it ceased to influence 
English Politics and English reZigfiow and began to in- 
fluence English character. The present state of English 
character is due to several influences one of them being 
Puritanism. 

(Note. — The word sunk contains an instance of , de- 
cayed or constant Metaphor. The influence of Puritan- 
ism is compared to the in-coming tidal wave of a river. 
Like'Puritan influence in the first flush of its vigour, the 
river swells up and rushes on roaring, but Virhen it has 
attained the fullness of its strength, it sinks into its ordi- 
nary level, but the under current is as strong as ever). ' 

Bis earlier verse — the poems he wrote in his eairly 
life ending ‘ with his return irom the continent in 1638. 
These poems are L’allegro’ ‘ Ilpenseroso’, ‘ Ai'cades', 

‘ Comus’ and ‘Lycidas’. These poems are full of human 
.sympathy and love for social joys and refinement. 

The pamphlets &g. — the pamphlets which ililton 
'wrote when of mature age. This period extended from 
.1638 to the Restoration. 

The most famous of these was Iconoclastcs “ the Image 
Breaker”, in which he attacked Charges, I after his 
execution. 

The epics of his age — the epic poems which Milton ' 
wrote when of advanced age. This period lasted from 
the Restoration to his death. These poems are Paradise 
Lost, Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. ' - 

Mark — .show, point out. 

Singular precision — ^peculiar exactness, striking pre- 
ciseness. 

The three great stages — the' three stages of Puritan- - 
i>m may be described thus. In the first stage there was ,■ 
hardly any difference between Puritanism and Presbyte-' 
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rianism. During this period the higher and more elegant 
side-J of the Elizabethan period harmonised well with the 
temper of the Puritans. In the second period Puritanism 
entered upon an active career and attempted at the 
introduction of the kingdom of God by force. There was 
therefore no pity for the old or sympathy with culture 
ami enlightenment. In the third and last stage Puri- 
tanism fell hack upon contemplation and isolated itself 
from human society. The three stages in Milton’s life 
were. (.1) Love of cnlture and human sympathy <2) 
Love for force and an antipathy against all that was old 
(3) absence of human sympathy and the consolations of a 
gloomy fanaticism. 

Gatiiy — cheerfulness. (The Puritans took a great 
pleasure in amusements). 

Poitio ease — soft emotions of the mind. 

Intclbictmil cultVjre — learning. 

/?cijaswncc— the revival of classical learning which 
was started by Colot, Erasmus and Moore in the reign of 
Henry VIII and which had reached perfection in the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

Xinr/tred —remained behind. 

Hcrivtner — the profession of a scrivener included all 
work now done by lower stationers (vendors of stamps 
&c,) with the simple branches of an attorney’s business 
such as drafting of wills and leases &c. 

Precisian — one too precise in his speech. 

Late — a stringed instrument of the guitar kind. 

0.rgan~a wind instrument with several pipes played 
upon by means of keys. 

Finest ontlyn/rsts—^ passage famou.s for its poetic 
imagery and eloquent vehemence. 

Scheme — plan. 

Scheme of edv>cation--\h\s refers to his ‘ Tractate on 
education’ published by him in 
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At a later time — when he returned frpm his travel ' 
and set up as a schoolmaster. 

Vindicates the •province, <fec. — puts forth arguments 
to prove that music has a great ' influence in a man’s 
moral training. 

Bis 7iome— his parents were strict Puritans. 

His fuior— Milton’s tutor was Mr Young, also a Puri- 
tan 

His school — he read in the St» Paul’s school. 

JVtt'iw'i'n.gf — education. 

Rigidly— serf ' ' ' - , 

“ His home training — although his father was a 

Puritan and he read in a Puritan school under a private 
tutor who was also a Puritan, yet he had a liberal train- 
ing in his early days, because his father was not a bigoted 
Puritan, 

jOestt-ned— settled previously. 

Humane letters — Greek apd Latin literature, so called 
because these writings contained tender ideas, ' which 
excited sympathetic feelings in the minds of the readers. 

Seized with such eagerness — pursued these studies 
so eagerly, . . 

Scrivener — i.e., his 'father who was by profession a 
scrivener. 

Letters — learning, literatui*e. 

Spenser gave gemtis—his poetic imagination was 

at an early stage influenced by the writings of Spenser 
(Remarkable traces of this influence is found in his early 
writings such as ‘ Comus’, ‘ Arcades’ ‘L’allegro’ &c). 

Gould avow Ms love of the stage— could express his 
liking for the theatre. i 

Sock — lit, a low-heeled shoe put on by copaic -writers, 
here used for comedy itself, 

SweitiSt Shakespeare— hero used to show a contrast 
between the comedies of Ben Jonsbn and those of ,Sha- 
, kespeare. Ben Jonson’s writings were pedantic w'hilp 
those of Shakespeare sweet and fanciful. 
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Fancy's the child or production of fancy. TTie 

godde?s of imagination had bestowed all her gifts on 
Shakespeare, 

WarUc Ms n<j,tive etc.— sang his wild music. As a bird 
/'feiug.^ naturally without .any sort of training, so Snakes- 
peare sang like a bird without much education. 

Xaiive — natural. 

Wild — bocau'^e Shakespeare did not observe any of 
the 1.1 ws of writing idiomatically. 

Gnih'jrcd from tlic ninsqucs dC*« — shaped his own 
writings in (Jomus and Arcades according to what he 
saw in masques &c., in courts. 

Masque -is a dramatic performance in which all the 
actor^j appear masked • 

Antique iJagcaniry — fantastic and semi-barbarous 
iepre«entations of old days. 

^/ickZoio— presentiment. 

Sfrugffl'Zc- strife, contest (a.« Latin Secretary Milton 
wrote pamphlets in .answer to attacks on Puritanism). 

Mevcric— train of thought and meditation. 

lihnhouccd — arched. 

.iiiitigwc— -old fashioned 

Mass of proof -proof against weight. 

Richly ci-if/Zit— gorgeously decorated. 

Storied windovjs — windows painted with stories from 
the Bible or the lives of saints &c. 

Casting light — the darkness of the church within 

is favourable for religious meditation. 

Dim religious light— is an instance of transferred 
epithet. ^ 

Pealing organ — the organ played upon and sending 
forth a volume of sound. 

Full voiced choir— a band of singers who have raised 
their voice to the highest pitch and in all the four notes 
of music, vis., treble, tenor, alto and bass. 

In service while the choir are singing in the act 
of supreme worship. 
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Ani^iem clear — while the choir are singing distinctly 
the Psalms and responses. 

The meaning of the whole passage is that in Milton’s 
early writings we do not find the antipathy against the 
English church that we find in his later writings. 

The first passage is quoted from Milton’s L’ Allegro 
and the second from his II Penseroso. 

Paha. 2. His enjoyment Puritanism — The en- 

joyment of the pleasures of society which Milton felt in 
early life stands in marked contrast with the solitary 
and gloomy existence which he led later. (In his early’ 
youth Milton enjoyed all the pleasures of society, but 
as he grew old, he gave up all the joys of society and-, 
lived a solitary life cut off from all social intercourse) 

A certain reservedness &c —Milton was naturally ’ 
very shy and uncommunicative. 

ShranJc from — fled from, ran away from. 

Festivities and jests — social gatherings and, merry ■ 
makings. 

I acknowledge c&c.— I have no natural power to shine 
in these social gatherings. 

Yonng singer — Milton. He wrote his L’allegro when 
he was only 24 years old. 

Could still enjoy (fic.— could still feel pleasure in, the 
merry makings of the young men of his time. 

Quip—o. tit for tat. A short retort. 

Cromk — a pun in which the meanings of words are 
twisted. 

. Wanton wiies— wild or mischievous tricks. 

Grew — crowd. 

Mirth — merry people. - 

Look pleasantly <ko . — he could take pleasure in the 
sports &c., of village people who assembled at the 
lairs. 

Reheck — a musical instrument like a fiddle. 

To many a youth — while dancing they kept time 
with the music. 
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' Chcqwcred shfide — there were patches of light and 
shade oh the ground where they danced. 

Sis 2)ieasurest&c.— He always took part in innocent 
pleasure. 

. Ascetic — grave, austere. 

Slender — thin. 

Vigoroibs frame — strong body. 

Delicate beauty— his face showed a feminine 

softness yet there was a touch of melancholy in it. 

Clustered — fell in curls. 

Sensitive enjoyment — enjoyment which left impres- 
sions on his mind. 

Coarse —vulgar. 

Sensual self indulgence— indulgence of one’s own 
self in the gratification of the lower appetites. 

Certain reservedness <fec,, — ^the word is niceness and 
not reservedness. He was very fastidious in his selection 
of friends. 

Honest haughtiness &o., — he honestly believed in hie 
high merit and was proud on that account. 

Self esteem-self respect. 

Low descents of rntTic?— low degradations. 

He drank in &c. — his mind was filled with chivalrous 
ideas of truth, chastity &c., which he borrowed from 
Spenser. 

Disdained— hated. Looked down upon. 

The outer pledge — the formal utterance of an oath. 

Chivalry bvnlt up &c., — ^most of the knights main- 
tained their high standard of virtue through a fear of 
breaking the oath taken by them and not through any 
nobility of character. 

But his religions <£c.,— every knight had to take an 
oath that he would at any cost defied the honor and 
chastity of every virgin or maid. Milton being a Puri- 
tan could not countenance the taking of this oath. 

Hvery free and genUe spirit— every nobleman, every 
man of noble birth. 
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6v,ght to be born a knight — ought to act as a’, 
knight. 

Ev&ry free and gentle spirit t&c., — knights in these 
days had to take an oath that they would help the poor 
and do such noble deeds. But Milton says that a man 
’ jf noble birth ought to do these things without taking 
m oath. 

Temper— idea of practising virtue. 

Preserved — maintained. 

Career— life. Reproach— stain. 

Approved— spoken well of. 

Purpose — determination. 

Self -dedication — devotion of one’s own self. 

With a, purpose &c .. — he was determined' to follow' 
the path of virtue to which, he said, God -would by and ‘ 
by call him, .no matter in what state of ‘life he ' was 
placed. ' 

Par-\. 3. Civil war -wav between the king and' . 
the Parliament from 1642 to 1649. 

Milton wojs engaged tCu,— at the time when war ' 
broke out between the king and the Parliament, Milton 
took the side of the popular party and wrote some 
pamphlets against the bishops. 

Civil freedom — political liberty against the crown. 
(Milton wrote about civil freedom in his pamphlets,' 

‘ Tenure of king ’ and ‘ A defence of the English people ’ 
&c. . ' • • / 

Ka) . Religious freedom — ^religious liberty against r,He- 
prelates. (Milton wrote about religious freedom in his' 
pamphlets, •' Prelatical ’ episcopacy ’ and ‘ Reason of. 
Church Government’ &c,) Liberty of method in worship- 
ping God otherwise than in the Church of England. 

(6) Freedom of^ocial life — domestic liberty. (Milton’ 
wrote about this in his pamphlet on ‘ Divorce ' Liberty- 
of living one’s life in society otherwise than what the 
cavaliers lived. 

(c) Freedom of the Press — liberty of the Press. Liberty 
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to print itmi publish things other than those approved 
by the Government. 

Latin Secretary — at chat time .oil communications 
with other Governments were made in Latin. Milton 
possessed a sound knowledge of Latin, he was therefore 
appointed secretary. 

In spite of — notwithstanding. 

Brought on — cauted 

Dtfvncc of the English this was a pamphlet 

written by Milton in which he justified the execution of 
the king. Charles I. 

Common hangman — the hangman of the town. 

Threats of assasination — fear of being murdered. 

Fanatical cavalitrs — mad extremists of the king’s 
pari} . 

Cau*‘C— the political and religious party w’hich he 
haiimiied. 

Pcr'ional mis/brfunee- misfortunes which affected 
his private life i c , his life as a private individual. 

Scrivener — money lender. 

Bulk — the greater part. He lost £> 2000 by the dis* 
hone-ty ol a money lender. 

Fin o/Do-ndon.— the great fire which took place in 
ItUiH. Hi.* 5 house in Bread street tvas destroyed in the 
great fire of London 

Js uj/e grew nn cC*c.. — as he became older and older 
he became poor in comparison with the affluence of his 
ciicmnstances in early years. 

Bri ven — obliged, compelled. 

£5 maintenance of himself and his family, 

S'Ctciriis — members of a particular religious belief. 

Shared his political opinions —possessed the same 
political views. 

Religious opinion — although he shared his political 
1 lews, his religious opinion was entirely different from 
theirs. 

Severed — separated. . 
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Atxepted form, of faith— those which were re-' 

cognised in, the Christian world. 

Embraced — professed, accepted. 

Arianism — preachings of Arius, a religious reformer 
or heretic of the 3rd century who preached that Christ 
was a created being and was inferior to God. Orthodox- 
Christians believe that God, Christ and Holy Ghost are 
all -equal. 

Ceased — put a stop to. 

Grace and geniality— in his youth his manners were 
elegant, polished and cheerful. ' 

The drudgery of a schoolmaster's life — after his 
return from his travels, he set up a school. As he had' 
to go through the same routine of studies year after year,, 
he became sour tempered. 

Invectives of controversy — abuses in which heindulg-.- 
ed in his controversial writings. 

Controuej'Si/— argumentative contention in words and 
writings. 

In age — ^in old age. 

Stern — austere, gloomy. 

Exacting — unduly severe. 

His ' daughters— he hacl three daughters by his 
first wife. 

Revolted utterly against &c. — threw off their obliga- 
tion as daughters i.e., they openly disobeyed their father 
and would not submit to the slavery he imposed on them. 

Para 4. — Brought out in holder relief — set off more 
clearly. 

Inner greatness — the greatness of his inner character 
and mind. 

Solitude and misfortune, etc . — the true nobleness of 
his character was shown in this hour of his calamity and 
loneliness. 

Grand simplicity &c , — there was a plainness in his 
mode of living in later years which was accompanied 
with high occupation. 
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MiisiTig in siic'nce— meditating silently i c., passing 
some time in religious contemplation. 

Bcnewcd — commenced again. 

In converse with— in conversation with. 

Unpopular — not loved by the public. 

i48— -though. 

A place of pilgryniage — a holy shrine. 

Wits of the Restoration— clever men of poetic 
genius of the time of the Restoration. 

The last of the Elizabethans — Milton did not flonnsh 
in the time of Elizabeth but his thoughts and mode of 
writing were similar to those of Elizabethan poets. He 
is therefore called the last of the Elizabethans. 

The playwright— i.c,, Shakspeare. 

Tl 'it combats — witty repartee, learned discussions. 

Mermaid — the mermaid was an inn or club in Bread 
Street, Oheapsido. 

Webster — was an eminent dramatic poet who flourish- 
ed in the 17th century. 

Crnshaw—m English dramatist. 

Rivalled — equalled, i e., Milton’s 'Comus and Arcades' 
were pronounced to bo as sweet and powerful as the 
masques of Ben Johnson, 

Reverence drawn «C'C., — it was with a reverence i.c., 
awe, rc-spect and affection inspired by thoughts like these 
that Dryden called on Milton to ask permission to verify 
his poem Paradise Lost. 

Hung with i£x ., — the walls of his room Were lined with 
soiled old hangings of green silk containing ornamental 
figures. 

. Rusty — old, he was too poor to buy a fresh tapestry. 

Brown hair falling &c ., — though a puritan he did 
not cut bis hair short. 

Fair— light. 

(Sfcrcnc/ttcc—calm face, though he was in misfortune 
his face did not show any signs of aneiety. 
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Ddicatdy coloured— there was a soft tinge of red 
colour on his cheek. 

Trace — sign. 

Butfa/inous singer— hnt although he had become 

famous on account of his prose writings, his poetic focul- 
ties lay dormant all these years and his silence as poet 
was only broken by his sonnets. 

Broken — interrupted. 

Whether for good or ill — whether . for good or bad. 
His fame had cost him his eyes^ and the loss of his 
worldly properties. 

Cause he loved — Puritanism and Republicanism. 

Trodden under foot — wholly crushed 

JlS the rahUe in (7omw-s— as the crew of Comus were 
men who indulged in the lower passions so the courtiers 
of Charles II were also of the same nature. 

Took refuge in — took shelter in, took rest in. 

Great poem - refers to paradise Lost. 

Through years of silence — he alway.s had iii 

his mind the idea of writing the great and noble poem 

Brooding — constantly thinking of. 

T MW o.— Return from his travels— he returned in 
1641. 

Musing on — thinking of. 

Rot to be raised, from — not to be inspired by. 

Heat of youth— excitement of youth, the natural 
warmth of youth which is supposed by some as the source 
of puetic inspiration. 

•Vapours of wine— a nervous excitement caused by 
wine m which strange images come to one’s mind Some 
people suppose this excitement to be the source of poetic 
inspiration. • 

At waste — to a degree of superfluity. , 

Vulgar amourist -a love poet whose descriptions, of 
love are immoral and obscene. 

Trencher fury — greedy appetite. Trencher is the 
plate on which food is cut, hence food itself. 
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Rhyming parasite — a poetaster who writes poems in 

praise of his patrons. . * ' 

Invocation — calling in. The Greeks invoked the 
deities because they thought that they had the power of 
inspiring poetic feelings. 

Dame ’memory — Mnemosyne, ,the goddess of memory 
had nine daughters by Jupiter. These daughters were 
called the muses. 

Devout — earnest. Eternal spirit — God. Who oan 
enrich &c , — who can give us the knowledge of every- 
thing and endow us with the power of speech. 

Hallowed jire of his ialter — this contains an allusion 
to the book of the prophet Isaiah VI chapter, 5, 6 and 7 
verses, and refers to the purifying and inspiring influence 
granted to mortals at times by God. 

’ To touch and purify — to make pure. As Isaiah be- 
.caine pure by burning coals being placed on his lips, so 
Milton says, that he became pure as soon as God bestowed 
his grace upon him. 

The meaning is that good poetry cannot be written 
by youthful feelings or the excitement of ivine or by 
obscene love poets or by poets dependent upon others or 
by devotion to the Muses. It can be written only when 
God makes a man pure and thereby gives him clean 
lips.. 

His lips &c ,— he was after all endowed with poetic 
inspiration by God. 

Seven years the Restoration was in 1660 and 
Paradise Lost appeared in 166T. 

Severe grandeur — rigid purity and loftiness of style. 

Fallen on evil days and evil tongues — leading an 
obscure life in poverty, and maligned by people. From 
the points of resemblance between Samson and Milton’s 
lives it would appear that in writing Samson Agonistes 
Milton depicted his oiyn life. 
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With darkness— hoth Samson and Milton were blind. ' 

With danger compassed ronnd—As Samson ‘ had 
enemies all' round' him, so had Milton who had to live 
amidst threats of being assasinated by fanatical cavaliers. 

(Tontpassed— surrounded. 

^ — though. Eclipsed — cast into the shade. 

Fredccessor — Paradise Lost. 

But great as cfec., — but although Paradise Regained 
and Samson Agonistes had high merits yet Paradise Lost 

surpassed them both in stylo and poetical sentiments. 

The whole genius t6c.,— In Paradise Lost Milton’s - 
genius is seen in its highest and most entire form. 

The Romance — the chief element in a romance is 
bravery of action and an expression of noble and heroic 
sentiments. * ■ 

The gorgeous faney— the description of grand and 
beautiful scenes in great numbers. • , > 

The daring imagination --’the high fleights of ini-' 
agination. 

The large but ordered beauty &c., — the high but 
chaste and methodical ideal of tragedy which he had 
formed from the excessive study of Latin and Greek,' 
tragedies. (Milton had modelled his Paradise Lost in 
the form of Latin and Greek tragedies). 

Mote — A beautiful idea of the poet’s mind retjeives 
its “ beauty of form ” when the same idea is expressed in 
beautiful phrases, embodied in beautiful characters and 
placed in beautiful surroundings, all of which is found in 
Paradise Lost. _ When the same abstract idea is reduced - 
into a concrete form, on a large but methodically arranged 
scale, it assumes " large but ordered beauty of form.” 

Drunk in — imbibed. ■ 

The sublimity of conception — the loftiness of ideas. ; 

The loftintss of phrase &e., — the high and elevated 
diction which he had taken from the Bible. 

f 
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Mended-^mixed. 

Of 711071*8 first disohedicTice (fee.,— these are the open- 

iij" ^vords of Paradise Lost and in fact, the subject of the 
poem. ‘ First •disobedience ^ means man’s disobedience 
of God for the first time and implies that he disobeyed 
God several times subsequently. 

Forbidden tree — tree of knowledge. 

Mortal fasic—fatal taste. 

"When God created Adam and Eve, he placed them m 
the garden of Eden. He permitted them to eat all sorts 
of fruits except those of the tree of knowledge. But 
Adam, being enviously instigated by Satan through Eve 
ate the fruit of that forbidden tree. Ha was thereupon 
banished trom the garden of Eden and was cursed with 
death and woe to nis descendants. 

Jieinnw— examine, scrutinise, rdew critically. 

MiTigkd — mixed. Memtnts — matter, particulars. 

Rcalis'i — form an exact idea of. 

6’cuiits — talent. Fused— mixed, blended. 

Perfect whole-— harmonious whole. 

/t IS only when we review d'c.,-— the elements which 
go to make the poem, Paradise Lost, are perfectly in- 
congruous and incompatible with each other, being 
drawn promiscuously from Christian as well ns heathen 
source--. Kone but a great genius could have united 
these incongruous elements into a harmonious whole. 

The meagre outline &c ., — the events which are des- 
cribed in the Bible in other than full and simple 
manner. 

Ao5f— completely submerged. 

The meagre outline versa— the same events which 

are narrated in the Bible in a simple unadorned style 
arc described by Milton in melodious verse. His gouius 
lies in the fact that in spite of his splendid imagery he 
strictly keeps to the letter and spirit of the Bible, 
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The stern idealism —refers to the doctrine of 'John 
Calvin who was born in Geneva. His doctrine, was very 
stern. It was that only certain persons would have the 
chance of salvation and the rest would be doomed to 
eternal damnation. 

Clothed — dressed, here expressed. 

Gorgeous robes— romantic and splendid beauties. 

The stern idcalisni &c., — the austere doctrines of 
galivinism are set forth in Paradise Lost in such a 
gorgeous style and wit^h such romantic beauty as was the 
characteristic of the Elizabethan poetry. 

Free play of,spcnser's fancy &c., — Spenser gives a 
free and full scape to his imagination and hence we'find irr 
his poems a rapid flow of sweet harmony. Milton had to 
check his imagination on account of his beliefs and the 
morality which he wanted to preach. 

More of the imaginative <fec., — the earlier dramatists 
Marlowe and Shakespeare &c., had a tender affection for 
the characters they created, hence we feel ourselves m 
thorough sympathy with the excellent life like characters 
depicted % 'them. Milton on the other hand had no 
such human sympathy with the characters be described. 

Ordered majesty — of the methodical sublimity of 

form. 

Milton could not show any originality in the charac- 
ters which he described as they were already settled ' for 
him but he showed his originality in the form in which 
he expressed those ideas. 

If we miss t&c.— although ■we seek and do not find' 
in Milton's poems the • rapid flow - of harmony resulting, 
from a freedom- of imagination as is found in the poems 
of the early dramatists such as Spenser etc. yet the sub-' 
hmity of expression found in Milton's poems is unri- 
valled. ^ 
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APPENDIX. 

1.— General. 

Q 1. Into how many stages can Milion^s life ho 
divided ? 

A,— Jliltotfs life can be divided into three different 
stages. , 

Q. 2— Show that the three stages of Milton* s life 
correspond to the three stages of JPnritanism in Eng- 
land. 

A. — See notes. 

Q. 3. — Mention the remarhahle events iP, the three 
stages of Milton*s life. v 

A. — In the first stage he led a cheerful and happy 
life. During this period he wrote gay and beautiful 
poems. 

In the second stage he did what he could for the 
furtherance of liberty and wrote several pamphlets which 
made him famous throughout Europe. 

In the third stage he led an obscure and cheerless 
life. During this penod ho wrote great epic poems. 

Q. 4 — Mention some of the c/iic/ merits amd defects 
of Paradise Lost. 

A. — The chief merits of Paradise Lost are (1) subli- 
mity of style and of sentiments, (2) Gorgeous imagery, 
(3) A rich versification. The chief defects are (1) A want 
of sympathy for human affains, (2) A feeling of restraint 
(3) An excessive amount of learning evinced in the 
poem. 

Q. 5. — Do we find any trace of Milton’s private life 
%n his poems t 

A. — In the severe grandeur of the verse of Samson 
Agonistes we find the poet himself fallen’ like Samson 
" on evil days and evil tongues, with darkness and with 
danger compassed round”. 

y. 6. — W/mm does Green choose, besides Milton, 
as the highest ty pa of Paritanism f 
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A.— John Bunyan. 

Q 7 . — What particular phases of English character 
can be traced to the influence of Puritanism? 

A.-— Simplicity, dogged pertinacity and’ sincere love 
of truth. ' ■ 


2. Grammatical. 

Q. —Parse the following : — 

Para. 1. — Power, religion, to mould, character, mart..' 

Para. 2. — University, will. 

Para. 3.— Threats, misfortunes, .accepted, revolted. 

Para. 4. — Greatness, converse, clad. 

Para. 5. — Blended, strangely, example. 

A — Para. 1. — Potoer— abstract noun, objective case 
governed by the transitive verb exercise. 

Eeligion—common noun, objective case, governed 
by the preposition over. . ’ . 

Po mottZd— Gerundial Infinitive referring to the 
noun effort. ■ 

Character — Abstract noun, objective case, governed ” 
by the transitive verb owe. 

Jl/arfc-Ti’ansitive verb, agreeing with' its noinin'a- “ 
tives, verse, pamphlets and epics. >. 

.Para. 2. — University— l^oxxn used as an adjective 
qualifying career. 

lyiM— Abstract noun, nominative case to the verb 
leads understood. 

Para. 3.— Common noun,, objective case 
governed by the preposition amidst. 

Misfortunes — Abstract noun, nominative case to 
the verb were added. _ ' 

•djCcepied-— Participal adjective qualifying the noun - 
form. ‘ ' • ' , , 

Revolted — ^Intransitive verb agreeing with its no- 
minative daughters. 
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Para. 4.~ (rreatitcsS — Abstract noun, objective case 
goveinetl'b}’’ the transitive verb brought out. ' ' ' ‘ 

■ Conuci'Se— Common noun objective case governed 
by the preposition in. 

Glad — Participal referring to the pronoun he. 

Para. B. — BUnded — Intransitive verb agreeing with 
its nominatives Romc-nce, gorgeous fancy, daring ima- 
gination, ordered beauty, sudylimity of conception and 
lofiintss of phrase. 

Sirangdy—Adveth modifying the adjective min- 

gUd. 

Example— Gexoraon noun objective cose governed 
by the transitive verb find. 

Q. 2. — Turn the foUoxovny sentence into the indirect 
foi'm of speech. 

Paha. 1. — “ My father, he says, destined mid> 

night”. 

A.^Hq said that his father destined him, while yet 
a little boy, to the study of human letters which he seized 
with such eagerness that from the twelfth year of his age 
he scarcely ever went from his lessons to bed before 
midnight. 

Q.. 3. — Give the general analysis of the following 
sentence. 

Paha. 4.-— It was with a reverence blindness. , 

A. —It is a complex sentence. ^ 

(a; It was... ... these — Principal clause. '\ 

(6) That dryden poet— Noun clause subor- 

dinate to (a). 

(c) As he sate face — Adverbial clause subor^- 

nate to (6). 

(d) That still blindness — Adjective clause subor- 
dinate to (c). ' ' ’ 
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3. Glossaiiy. 


AbsoLutety — exactly. 

Agent— a person employed 
as a means. Here it means 
a living power. 

belonging to old 
days, old fashioned. 

Anthem — responses in the 
church service. 

Ascetic— gr&vQ, austere. 

Assasination — murder. 

Accepted — ^I'ecognisod. 

Amourist— 0. love poet. 

Blended — mixed. 

Contrast- opposition. 

Crank — a pun in which the 
meanings of words ai’e 
twisted. 

Clwtered — ^gathered. 

Coa^’se—vulgar. 

Career — life. 

Controversy —discussion. 

Compassed — surrounded. 

Gompletest— most perfect. 

Contemporary — ^belonging 
to the same time. 

Destined — set apart. 

Disturb — interrupt. 

Diglit — decora ted. 

Drudgery— hard and mon- 
otonous labour. 

Hcuoitt— earnest. 

jS^ercise— create, exert. 

epic poems i. e., 

' poems wteh describe 
great evei!^. 

JSagerness — earnestness, 


Embowed — arched. 
Embraced— grofessod, ' • 
Exacting — unduly severjs, 
i?a;gr itisue — beautiful. 

Fused — intermingled. 
Gaiety — cheerfulness. 
Gorgeous /awep— descrip- 
tion of splendid and beauti 
ful scenes. 

Gorgeous robes— ^ rand 
outfit. 

Influences — powers. 
Intellectual cwKure— learn- 
ing- 

Invectives — abuses. 
Invocation — calling in the 
aid of. 

Letters —learning. 

Legend — story. 

Mould — shape. 

distinguish, show. 
Masque— it is a dramatic' 
perfoiynance in which all 
actors appear masked. 
Massy proof — proof against 
weight. 

Meagre — poor, scanty. ‘ 
natural, 

Ordered majesty — methodic; 
cal sublimity of form. 

Picturesque — ^beautiful. 
Powei’— influence. ' , 

Pamphlets — small books, 
tracts. 

Precision — exactness. 

* \ ' * 
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Precis taat— the Puritans 
were called ' Precisians ’ 
from their preciseness of 
speech and avoidance of 
oaths and untruths. 

Proutiice—sphere. 

Pageantry — showy repre* 
sencation. 

Pealing — sounding. 

Parasite — one ivho .feeds 
on another. 

Qttips— a tit for tat, a 
sharp retort. 

Riper — maturer. 

Renascent — the age of Eli* 
zabeth. Revival of learn- 

Rigmly— strictly. 

Riverie — thought. 

Rebeck— a musical instru- 
ment like a fiddle. 

Reproae^i— blame. 

Ritsfy—o\d. 

Sinpuiar— peculiar. 


Scrivener — the profession 
of scrivener included in 
those days almost all the 
work done by modern 
attorneys. 

Shadow — presentiment. 

Sternness — stiffness. 

Slender — thin. 

Sensual — pertaining to the 
senses in a bad sense. 

Sel/ indnlgence — self gra- 
tification. , 

Su&sisfcwcfi— maintenance. 

Sectaries — members of a 
‘ particular religious belief 
or sect. 

Shrn — austere, gloomy. 

Trace— sign. 

Trencher fury— greedy ap- 
petite 

Vindicates — defends, justi- 
fies. 

Vigoroits - strong. 

Wanton wiles — wild tricks. 


ESCAPE OF CHARLES II. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Conqaest of Ireland and Scoiland—the Duke of 
Ormond had succeeded in uniting the Catholics and .the 
Royalists &c., in favour of the young prince; but Cromwell 
was sent to Ireland with a large force to subdue it. , He 
landed in Ireland on August 15, 1649 and within a few 
months became master of the country. In Scotland the 
young prince Charles II was proclaimed king immediate- 
ly when the news of the king’s execution reached there ; 
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but Cromwell subdued Scotland also j in the"- course 'of .-a,’- 
few months, (from June, to Septembei’, 1651.) 

Resignation of Fair f axe — ^Fairfax who was a Presby- 
terian was asked to lead an army against the Presby- 
terians of Scotland,- so he resigned his commission. ' 

■LorS, general — the supreme commander. One who is 
vested with supreme authority in an office is called lord. ' 

Measures — means. 

Ruthless severity — merciless strictness. He conquered 
Ireland by a merciless massacre of the people. 

Which had proclaimed &c ., — Charles II was proclaim-^ 
ed king by the Scots in February, 1649. 

VaLlcy of Severn — the broad plains on the , banks of 
the Severn. 

Para. 1. Whiteladies — this was. a house in a village 
in Shropshire. It belonged to one Mrs. Cotton of -the 
Gifford family. , • ^ 

Asylum-^a place of refuge or shelter where one is 
free from being caught by the enemies, - • ' 

Day break— hresk. of day i.’e., eairly morning. 

GxCt off his hairs — the locks of hair on his head' were 
cut off by Penderell so that he may pass for a Bound* 
head. . . • • 

Stained his^ hands and /ace— -his hands and face were 
coloured brown with walnuts. 

Assumed — put on. Gdarse — rough. * 

Threadbare -~old and worn out. Feasant— rustic. 

Domestics —house servants. - ■ 

Undertook to secure his safety' — took upon themselves 
the task of helping the prince to escape. ' ' ‘ 

Presei^ve him — defend him from danger, . defend .him 
from falling into the hands of the enemies. ' . ‘ 

. Bbscobel Howse— Boioobel ivas near Donington • in' 
Shropshire. This house also belonged to Mrs. Cotton, ,, • 

.PoncMled himrr-:kept him hidden,- . • 
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Adjoining woods — ^neighbouring woods. 

8v,pply—8. sufficienb quantity. 

Faithful to — true or loyal towards. 

I would die sooner than betray sooner 5 = rather 

i e., I would rather die than deceive you by putting you' 
in the hands of the enemy. 

Outskirts — borders. 

The storm was more violent &o., — ^it was because the’ 
fury of the storm is felt most on the trees and woods, 
The open fields are always safe from the fury of the 
storm on accouut of the woods. 

Leafy branches — dense foliage. 

Cover — hiding place. 

Scouring— vummsigi.og, passing swifDly over a place 
in search of some body. 

Fndeavour’^s.Uevagt, try. 

The Severn — the Severn is to the west of Worcester. 
Shropshire lies to the west of the Severn and forms the 
eastern boundary of Wales. 

Talce r(fuge^in Wales — take shelter in Wales where 
the prince had many partisans. 

Miller — one who owns a mill. . ^ 

Knock you down — kill you, fire on you. 

Fording —crossing a river by walking through it. 

Hidped his guid/c across— helped bis guide to cross 
the river. 

Para. 2. Wandered — moved about. 

Changing his place < 60 .,*— shifting from one place to 
another as he had not yet thought in what way to make 
his escape. 

Sometimes hiddeii < 6 c., — he remained hidden under 
^he hay in a barn when at htadeley, the house of a Catho- 
lic gentleman named Wolf. 

Obscure hiding places— dark underground cells in 
which the Catholic priests used to hide themselves. >• 
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Raireat — a place of{shelter. 

Proscribed — put oai of the protection of Law, hence 
doomed to destruction. ' 

Proscribed pritsts^-^A Law call^ the bill of 

Attainder was passed against many Boman Catholic 
priests who went to forests and caves of mountains &c., 
to save their lives. Charles 1 was friendly to the Eoman 
Catholics, hence they were loyal to his son. 

In concert yrith — ^In consultation with. Under the 
advice of. 

Faith fnl guards — the Penderell brothers and their 
brother-in-law Tates. 

Lord 'Wilmot — He was the father of the poet 
-Rochester who flourished in the reign of Charles II. He 
was the first Earl of Rochester. He had, brought the 
king over fi’om France and had fought in the battle ol 
Worcestei*. 

To malce for — to try to go in the direction of. 

Seacoast near Bristol — Bristol is to the south-west 
of Worcester. It is close to the Bristol channel, It is an 
important sea-port, next to London. * 

Disguise — false dress.' Assumed — put on. 

Livery— a uniform given to servants, (originally it 
means anything given freely). 

Garb. — dress. Set off — started. 

Mistress — he was to appeal* now as the servant of 
Miss Lane. r. ' " . 

Colonel Lane — ^he was a colonel in the king’s service. 

Staffordshire — It is to the north-west of Worcester. ; 

At starting — at the time of starting or setting out. - 

Unused — unaccustomed. Officts — duties. 

Wrong hand-rAxe offered the palm of the right hand 
whereas he ought to have offered that of the left hand. 

Goodly horseman— fine rider, (said ironically). 

Watching — standing and looking. 
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Unacquainted with the secret— v/as not aware of tho 
secret, did not know the secret that it was Charles II. 

Set off — ^started. 

Cast shoe — one of the iron shoes dropped off from the 
horse’s hoof. 

Halted — stopped. 

Holding the horse^s foot — lifting the foot of the horse. 
(This was his duty as a servant.) 

ifarraiwe— description, account. 

Smith— the blacksmith, the man who was putting the 
shoe on to the horse’s foot. 

What news — if he knew or had heard anything of the 
'topics of the day. 

Good news happy news. 

Beating of those rogues — the defeat of those wicked 
men, the Scots 

Deserved to be hanged— vr&s. fit to be punished by 
being hanged. 

For bringing in the Scots— for bringing the Scots 
into England, (here the king humoured the man’s anti* 
patby against the Scots.) 

1 spoke like an honest man. — ^I spoke the truth. 

Para. 3. Abbotsleigh — a village in Somersetshire. " 

To his great sorrow — To denotes result or effect here 

On board which - on the board of which. Prep, phrase 
governing which in the Obj. case. 

Embark — sail. 

< Under pretence of indisposition— vteiQnding to 
be ill. 

i . Indulged — allowed to live. 

Particular'— special. 

He was really .fatigued — he was in a state of 

mental and physical exhaustion. 

jS^W'uu'i— tedium, a feeling of being bored. 

Little inclined &c , — he wished even now to have 
.good food and company, and conversation. , Not at all 
disposed, 
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' Being more afraid......enemy's—hB being one of my 

own men there was more chance of his recognising me 
than if he had been one of my enemy’s men. 

Paha. 4. Companions — friends. 

Buttery-hatch— a. cellar in which butter and milk &c., 
are kept. 

—is a servant in- a house who is chiefly in 
charge of the liquor, plates &c. 

Felt io— began to eat greedily. 

Alt— beer of inferior quality made of barley. 

Sucfc— a richer kind of wine. 

To which— ^0 denotes addition here, and means in 
addition to which. 

A country fellow — a rustic, a peasant. 

Sat fust hy me — (tw/io is understood before sat) who 
sat cloae'T)y me. 

P articular an accov/nt t&c.,— gave such a minute des« 
cription of the battle of Worcester, 

' Concluded — gathered, inferred. ,, 

Good an account —such a faithful and correct -des- 
cription. 

Questioning him further— asking- him further de- 
tails. . 

^ Begiment of guards — ^batch of soldiers who are sta- 
tioned about a king or prince to protect him. 

6m the prince was. I asked him to 'describe 
the appearance of the prince. " . 

Both my clothes eio.j — by giving a description of both 
^ horse I had ridden. 

^rec-fingers-^thc breadth of 3 fingers.' ' 

What haste I could etc., — I went out of the buttery 
as fast as I poiild. , . ' ' 

iVideeoJ— -fully. 

For fear -etc.’,— {esving that he . should fully ‘ recog- 
nise me. . o 
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’ In great agitation —in great excitement, in a state of 
confusion. 

Ftv\v posi'ivcly-^vory definitely. 

In /Kjsi I inns of danger necessity — in perilous 

conditions it is better boldly to trust others and depend 
upon them. Sli.sunist in others is often the source of 
safety as ■well as it is a necessity 

The most intclligcni etc., — the butler served him very 
zealously and faithfully and was at the same time in- 
tel!i< 3 ;ent enough not to betray tbe secret entrusted to 
him. 

. Paua h.—Aiteniion — care. 

' DiJicrccily — prudently, cautiously. 

Prove compromising — are apt to expose one to the 
risk of danger. 

litti atientiom cortiprcniising — but care even 

when shown to a person cantiouslv sometimes exposes 
the person to whom it is shown, to tfanger. 

Colonel Wyndhxni — he had fought on the king’s side 
and was the governor of Dunstar castle. 

S lounch — steadfast. 

Out break etc,— the Civil war commenced in 164!2. 

Seen -lived in the midst of. 

Serene and quiet ituus— times free from disturbance 
of any kind. 

Cloudy and irovMcsome— times is understood after 
it. It rac.ius times full of all sorts of dangers and dis- 
asters. „ 

G radons — full of the grace of God. 

In all times - always. 

To adhere to the crown — to take the king’s side. 

Should hang lepon a bush cfc.— should be attached 
to a bush of thorns, i.c. , even when the king is defeated 
and humbled, ho should not be forsaken. 

injunctions— instructions, directions. 
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Served with honour — had distinguished’ himseff by 
his service, ' ■ ^ - 

A prisoner on parole he was allowed to remain iii 
his own house and enjoy certain pi*ivileges on his having 
pledged his words to certain conditions e g., notjto take 
arms against his captors or attempt to run away. 

Utmost devotedness — utmost care i.e.,' he received 
the king most zealously. 

Set to work— began to take active measures. 

Immediately— at once. 

Some means of embarkation tfec.—some ship on 
which he could sail for some neighbouring foreign port. 

Efforts— attempts. Fruitless — unsuccessful. Watch 
—vigilance. Despair — disappointment, hopelessness. 

Para. 6.— The means of transport to France. — a 
vessel in which he could go from England to France. 

Residence — place of living. 

More and more suspecUd—mota and more doubted. 

Ere long — before a long time had elapsed. 

More and more suspected— Wilmotana Charles 
were lying at the inn waiting for the vessel, the feet of 
their horses were examined by a blacksmith who found 
out that the horses had travelled &om a long ' distance. 
The news reached the preacher who sent for an oflBcer 
and had the inn searched and horses sent in pursuit of 
Charles and Wilmot. 

Hele house — it was a place three miles from. Salisbury, 
a county, town of 'Wiltshire. Small seaports etc.— one 
of these seaports was expected to supply with a vessel. . 

Last hiding place— i.e., Trent home which belonged 
to Col. Wyndham. 

Escorted — accompanied by. ■ 

-ds if for— on the pretence of. • 

(Journing txpediiion — hunting excursion. 

Downs — an elevated land near the sea covered with 
fine turl, sandy hillocks. : . . . ■ 
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' SamsJiire — the same as Southampton. 

Col he was a gentleman belonging to Sussex. 

He had served the king in the war. 

Guides — companions, escorts. 

Master of the house — Mr. Phillips who was the brother 
in-law of Col Gunter. 

Unknown guests-— guests whom he did not know. 
Gaiety — mirth. 

Exceeded — passed beyond. SowwdJs— limits. 

Decent hilarity— ^voTper and seemly amusement. 

Whose gaiety etc. — who were so boistrous in their 
merry-making that they went beyond what was proper. 

Cropped — cut short. 

JBcproo/— reprimand, scolding. 

Administered — ^gave. 

Casual oath — an oath or strong expression uttered 
by chance , accidental oath. 

Redoubled — increased. 

(Surprise— curiosity. (He was surprised to find un- 
known guests at his table and he himself being a Cavalier 
was very much surprised to find them of’a Puritanic 
nature). 

JBeni foioards— stooped down towards, i.e., told him 

in his ear. 

Brother-in-law— ie., Gunter. That fellow— the 
king. 

Rogue — rascal. (According to the Cavaliers every 
Puritan was a rogue). ' 

Assured — gave assurance. 

Unfounded — baseless, unreasonable. 

His saspicions etc. -he was under a wrong impres- 
sion. 

Upon w7iic7i— hearing which. 

Gaily — cheerfully, with pleasure. 

Pxanh e<c.— drank a full glass of beer and while drink' 
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ing wished the king’s health in whofee honour the ale 
was drunk. , , 

Good glass — a glass filled to the brim. 

Brother Boundhcad—^yoiii ,may be a Roundhead or 
a Puritan by birth, but j’ou are one of us. - . 

Para. 7. — Master of the vessel — Mr. Tattersall, the 
Captain. 

Merchant — Sir. Mansell. 

Engaged-~~h\ved., 

Svjpjyed together — taken their supper together. ■ 

Village inn- — this inn was called the George inn. 

Scarcely once took his eyes off the king — constantly 
looked at the king. 

Dealt fai/rly voith him — behaved honestly with him. 

CZear— frank, 

When he commanded — the fleet refeiTcd to is the - 
one which had revolted from’ the Parliamentarians and 
had gone over to Holland. The Prince bad taken the 
command of the fleet and sailed to the downs. The fleet 
w'ent bock to Holland. 

Be not troubled at it — ^be not anxious on account of 
this ^.e.t although I know your secret, you, need not be 
anxious for it. 

Good 56?’t'ice--important and useful service (=5Work). 

Preserving— saving the life of the king. 

By the grace of God — -God permitting. 

I will ventv/re my life etc . — I will risk my life and 
property for his sake and land him safely in France. 

‘ All’ — here means all his belongings. 

Innkeeper — the proprietor of the inn. 

Suddenly — without previous notice. 

^ do not doubt. .....Xady — am sure you will .come 

back and reign again as king of the country and you will 
then bestow a peerage on me as my reward. 

Putting full trust in his /tosZ—believing that the 
inn*keeper will not betray him. 

Shoreham—a. town of fSusses with a harbour. ■ 
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' ir<rc at €ca— ■weighed anchoiir. 

Protcstmg '^solemnly declaring. 

Entire divatcdnitss ~ warm at-lachmont. He said that 
ho was entirely attached to his cause. 

All diffiGidty — nil chances of detection. 

Persuade - induce. 

Einhitrkcd — went on board the ship. 

Poole — a seaport in Dorsetshire. 

JJoutn—a city in Normandy. 

He should himself etc, — ^it was arranged that the 
Captain should insist on sailing towards Poole. The 
king should then induce the crew to sail towards France 
on two gi-ounds, viz , (1) that the king was a merchant 
in debt ■who was afraid to land on the English coast and 
(2) that ho wished to go to France to realise some money 
which was due to him there. 

Acceded, to this projpo^ition— agreed to this proposal. 

I'ngraiiate with— find favour with. 

Course — the direction in which he was wishing to 
sail. 

In favour of— -to be of service to, ^ oblige, to help. 

The weather was fine — the sky was clear. 

The wind /avouraWc— the wind which was blowing 
at the time was favourable for sailing towards the dire'e- 
tion in which they were sailing. 

Fecamp— a seaport’ town in Normandy. 

APPENDIX. 

1. General. 

Q . — Mention some interesting incidents in connec- 
tion with the escape of Charles 11. 

> A. “(a) The prince gave the wrong hand to Miss Lane 
when she was going to mount her horse and was rebuked 
for doing so by Mrs, Lano. 
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(b) The conversation which took place between 
him and the blacksmith who called him as that rogue, 
Charles stuart. 

(o) the occurrence at the buttery hatch where he 
was very nearly recogn’sed. 

Qr— Mention the places where Charles II had cow- 
6eal^ himsdf. 

(1) Whiteladies in Shropshire He took refuge in 
the Cottage of Penderell— 4th to 6bh September. 

(2} Boscobel House also in Shropshire belonging to 
Mrs. Cotton of the GiflFord family— 7th and 8th ' Sep- 
tember. 

(3) Mosseley, the Priest’s Hole, the house of Mr. 
Whitegrave — 8th to lObh September. 

(4) Bentley in, Staffordshire, the house of Col. Lane. 
— 10th and 11th September. 

(5) Hambledon in Hampshire, the house of Mr. 
Philips, the brother-in-law of Col. Gunter — 15bh tol7fch 
September. 

(6) Abbotsleigh, near Bristal, the house of Mr. 
Norton, a cousin of Col. Lane— I7bh to 19bh September. • 

(7) Trent in I^rsetshire, the house of Col. Wyndham, 
~19th September to the 8bh October, 

(8) Hele in Wiltshire, the house of Mr. Hyde— 8th to 
I5th October. 

(9) Brighthelmstone. 

(10) Fecamp in Normandy — 1 7 th October, 


2.— GUAJItlATICAL. 

Q. 1,-^Give the general analysis of the following, 

Para. 2. — He wandered for seven days .him. 

Para. 4. — Charles had no sooner it. 

Q. 2.— ■‘Turn the following’ into the indirect form 
of speech. ' ' 

Para. 7'.— (a) He answered : No, I am not ; for he 
book myshiR....„France. 

. (6) ^d bless you.. .'...lady. 


i 
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A.— Paha. 2,-— a complex sentence. 

(a) Ho w.andercd ..hiding pieces hearing or 

seeing soldiers — Principal clause. 

(&) Which served... priests— Adjective clause 

subordinate to (a) qualifying hiding place, 

(c) Who had been him — Ad jective clause subor- 

dinate to («) qnalitying soldiers. 

J’AKA. 4' — A compound sentence. 

(if) Charles had room — Principal clause. 

(b) Th.an one of his arfjitation - Principal clause 

in capulative co-ordination with ut). 

(t!) And said Principal clause in copulative co- 

ordination with (6). 

(fZ) What shall wo do— Noun clause subordinate 
to (c). 

(c) I am afraid you — Noun clause subordinate 

to (O). 

(/) For he says me— Adverbial clause subordi- 

nate to (c) modifying the verb knows. 

(flF) That is you— Noun clause subordinate to (/). 

(h) But I have denied it — Adverbial clause subor- 
dinate to (/) modifying says. 

A. 2.— 

(a) Ho answered that ho was not (mistaken) for he 
(the king) took his ship together with other 
fishing vessels at Brighthelimstone, in the 
year 1648, when ho commanded his father’s 
fleet ; but asked him (the merchant) not to bo 
troubled at that, for ho thought that ho (the 
captain) did God and his country good service 
in preserving the king and by the grace of 
God ho would venture his life and all ibr him 
and set him safely on shore, if ho could, in 
France. 

(b) He prayed that God bless him wheresover ho 

went and that he did not doubt to bo a lord 
before he died and bis wife a lady. 
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1.— Glossary. 


Asylvm. — a place pf shelter. 

idsawOTCfi— put on. 

Adjoining— neighhommg, 
close by. 

Agitation— -e x c i t e ment, 
commotion. 

Adhere io— stick to, remain 
attached to. ^ <* 

Astonished —surprised. 

Acceded to —agreed to, gave 
consent to. 

Betray — expose, deliver. 

Bntler — steward, a servant 
in a house in charge of 
liquors and plates &c. 

Bounds — limits. 

Coarse— rough. 

Concealed. — lay hidden. 

Co mpanions — friends. 

Compromising — apt to be 
disclosed, injurious. 

Concert conjuction 

with. 

Commanded — ordered. 

Day break — ^break of day, 
early morning. 

Domtstics—hoase servants. 

Disguise — dress. 

Departure — going, starting 
from one place to another. 

Denied — refused, not con- 
fessed. 

Discreetly — cautiously, judi- 
ciously. 

Endeavow—txy. 


EnnuA — a feeling of . dis- 
gust, vexation. 

Escorted — accom panied. 
Fatigued— tired. 

Fell to — began. 

Caieft/ —mirth. 

Garments — dress. 
Gracious— full of grace, rich 
in the grace of God- 
Ea/rassed — troubled in 
mind. 

Hilarity— amasemeat. 
Harbour — a port for ships, ' 
Immediately— & t once, 
without delay. 
/ntXisposifiow— illness. 
Indulged— allo^iBd. to live. 
Inj unctions —instructions. 
Ingratiate with — f o u n'd 
favour with. 

Labourers — day labourers. 
Livery — dress, uuiform. 
narrative — descidption. • 
Overtaken — enoontei'ed. 
Outskirts — suburbs, outer 
limits, border. ' 
Proclaimed — declared. 
Preserve — defend. 

Procure — secure. 
Pmcri&ed5— doomed to des- 
truction, put out of the 
protection of law. 
Pretence — pr etext- 
Positively — certainly. 
ParoZe— lit word of mouth, 
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here vrovd of honour. 
i^i-occcdctZ— went further, 
Pro posit ion — j^oposal . 

En merciless. 
Jitfugc- a place of shelter, 
iicti'cat— refuge, shelter. 
Ee2niblica'n — belonging to 
rhe llopublic. 

Ec'pr oof —‘VchvikQ, r o p r i- 
maud. 

iSicwrit?/-— strictures. 
S’-oiLring—runmtiQ swiftly 


over a place. 

Sovereigns — king. 

Siaxench — strict, bigoted, 
Strcnc — calm. 

Sxtspectecl — doubted. 
Tho-c'idbare—did and torn. 
Utt( rly — completely . 
Uxmcquaintea unaware. 
U^v/ouwdeti —unreasonable. 
Violtni — strong. 
ll'a'»idc7'ccJ — roamed, walked. 
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FLODDEN FIELD. 


iNTRODuoriow : — With — at the same time ; simultane- 
ously. Accession — coming to the possession of the 
croAvn ) House of Tudor — Catherine of France, the 
widow ol* Henry V married a Welsh knight, Owen 
Tudor, Their son Edmund Tudor married Margaret 
Beaufort, the legitimized descendant of John of Gaunt, 
the third son of Edward III. Henry VII was the son of 
Edmund Tudor and Margaret Beaufort. Civil tears — 
here refers to the wars of the Roses, between the 
House of York, and the House of Lancaster, the one 
had a red rose for its badge, while the other had a 
, white rose. Henry VII by his marriage combined the 
two roses. Object. The chief thing Henry VII 

wanted and desired to possess. To give — verb of the 
•strong conjugation, Active, Transitive having for its 
object. ‘ Peace/ Present of the Simple Infinitive 
used as the Subjective complement of the verb. ‘ IFos,' 
or in the nominative case, same case as ‘ Aim/ 
Peace to the country — England was a divided nation 
during the wars of the Roses, consequently the indus- 
try and prosperity of the country, which is a natural 
outcome of internal peace, was, for a time, checked in 
its progress- Now that Henry VII had come to the 
throne, he Ijrought with him internal peace and its 
consequent growth of industry and prosperity. To 
raise— A Simple Infinitive same case as. * Aim/ To 
raise the power of the croicn — to make the authority of 
the King supreme. The barons — ^refers to the great 
Earls of the North, the house of Percy etc., and refers 
in particular to Warwick, the King maker, of the bouse 
of Nevilles. Warwick had practically deposed Henry 
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VI^ and helped mostly to raise Edward IV to the 
throne. 

y, S , — Hanryiiril liiRiiftgad toTrafsi the power” the King high 
ftbove the barons dhidfly'hy-twb maana, (1) TheprOliibjiioti of liveries to 
be given to the attendant of anyone but the King. (2) By taking pnsses- 
aioii of all the available artillery. Besides the great families of old 
became extinct daring these Wars of the Boeea> 

Set tip — raised to the throne. PMftZouin*;- dethrone. 
C'lJaracfer— aspect, mode. Feudal c/jamc<cr~The sys- 
tem by which the King gave lands to barons on condi- 
tion that the possessor should take an oath of fealty and 
do military service in return Rare — Occasional; 
seldom happening. Assemblage — gathering, -ineeting. 
Monarchy- here means the absolute power of the King. 
Restraints — Checks. PniientZy— Slowly by degrees 

N.B. — Henry VII built up this power by hie policy of peace at horns 
and abroad. We have seen how ho secured peace at home by prohibition 
of liveries, and the nole possession of cannons. He secured peace abrond 
by coming to an agreement with France, by restoring Kildare to tlie 
deputy«hip of Ireland, by giving his daughter in marriage to James 
King of Scotland. This flux of foreign dangers and treaties bronght 
about peace with Spain. 

Built np — Set up, erected, made' firm. Stirring 
temper — Active habits and excitable nature. It has 
been ^id that Henry VIII was, as a youth, the best 
athlete of his day.' Led hint - induced him ; inclined 
him. To seek — A noun infinitive, factitive Objefet, or 
objective complement of the verb. ‘Led.‘ Correspond- 
ing influence — Events of a similar exciting nature. 
Gwiiiawceea direction. Cardinal Wolsey — 'The son of a 
wealthy townsman of Ipswich whose ability had raised 
him into notice at the close of the preceding reign, 
and was taken into ' the service of the- crown. Prom 
the post of Royal Almoner, he was raised to the see of 
Lincoln then to the bishopric of York. In 1515 Henry 
VIII made him a cardinal, and' then raised him to ^the 
'post of Chancellor. He -directed both Home and 
Foreign affairs for Henry VIII, his ^ fall was brought 
about by his .trying to put off the divorce which Henry 
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•t^anted from Catherine of Aragon his Queen. Wolsey 
had a - noble bearing, and varied -ability, and an 
enormous capacity for toil. 

Mixed iw— took part in. The great contest — This 
was between 'Francis I of France and Charles V Arch* 
duke of Austria, King of Spain, and now chosen em- 
peror by the Germans to succeed his grandfather 
Maximilian. Waging — carrying on ; were engaged 
in. For — in order to gain. Supremacy — First power. 
Continent — Europe. Wished to gain. Alli- 

tincc— Friendship. Rival here means simply oppo- 
nent. Declared wars— A te'chnical term meaning 
finally decided mpon war and undertook to wage it. 
Spurring — Inciting — verb of the weak conjugation, 
Active, Transitive, having for its object. ' The Scots/ 
—'here a .Gerund, objective case governed by the 
preposition By. Border — The dividing line between 
England and Scotland. 

Para. I. — To close in — a Gerundial Infinitive of 
purpose modifying the verb * rises/ — having for its 
object ^ ‘Flat,* JExlensive — large ; wide-spread, Emi- 
nence — high grdund j hill. Slopes — inclines. • Expended 
— 'Wide. ’ Level ground — even ground. Drawn up — A 
•military technical phrase meaning arranging’ in battle 
order. At great advantage — with the greater favourable 

means, Lihed the idea soiZi-— Surrey did not like 

the idea at all of venturing an attack on that position, 
i.c.. He thought that there would be a great risk of 
losing the battle if he attempted to assault such a 
formidable position as- the Scots had. Venturing — 
attempt implying risk. Assault — attack. Position — 
* Piece of level grpund ' where the Scots had drawn up 
thpir army. Resolved — determined. To try— a simple 
infinitive, objective case governed by ‘ resolved.’ Pre- 
vail o'»~induce. To abandon — to give up. Herald — 
a messenger. In the middle ages and still later, these 
heralds performed the duty of messengers. They used 
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grandiloquent language, and were considered Ihc luoutb! 
piece of tlie Kings. To invite— A heraldic term 'meaa. 
ing to ask courteously. A Gcrundial Infinitive of pur- 
pose inodifj'ing the verb *sent ‘ — having for its object 
the Simple Infinitive ^ to come doitn’ which is equal 
to the noun clause ‘that he should come doxen/ Join— 
A Simple Infinitive object of ‘ to invite." Join battle — 
to fight a pitched battle, a battle that would decide, 
the issue of the da}'. Reminded him of the readiness— 
A Principal clause in contracted cumulative co ordina- 
tion with the first Principal clause, having the connec- 
tive (and) understood before the clause. Readiness— 
willingness. Accepted — another heraldic term in ans- 
■wer to the challenge. Hinted — made an indirect 
allusion incidentally. Chivalry — Lit ; it means ‘Truth 
and Honour, Freedom and Courtesy ’ — here it means 
the English knights and warriors of the higher ranks. 
De'ay — putting off. Encounter — mectingj battle. Hound 
to — point to, indicate as a sign. Rash— hasty. Im- 
prudent — incautious. Impetuosity— rashness. IHich-r 
extreme. Became — was tit for It became— here it is 
I'edundant. 

Para. II.— iJisfnwcd /or— sorely in need oL To 
resort— to have recourse to. iJ/odc— method. Bringing 
to action — making them fight. Stceeping — making a 
detour ; ' taking a circuitous way. Reach — the limit 
of the distance up to which the cannons could throw 
their shells and ball. Placed himself — look up- to 
certain position. Sw/ered— allowed. Flank movement 
— the moving of an army on either the right or the 
left of the opposing army. iVitcrrjrption— opposition or 
check. Ajjorded — given. Repeated and advantageous 
opportunities for attack — the Scots could have many 
times charged the English with success,' 'they got so 
many good chances for doing so, but they did not. 
Interposed — come between. Lest he should be cut-off 
/rowj /Sco/Znjid— thinking that he might not be able to 
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make his way back to Scotland throngk .this English 
army which had come between himself and his king- 
dom. yIj^?jji’c/jc«sio 7 i--fcnr; alarm. Confirmed — given 
greater cause to fear. Counsel — advice. Upon the 
occasion~ftt this moment or crisis ; important moment.- 
]My u'ttsie the whole country— carry ruin and destruc- 
tion throughout Scotland. Stimulated— rovL&cdi. Resolved 
— determined. To give signal for the fatal battle — To 
send the Avord round to prepare for the battle Avhich 
proved fatal to them, irith this vicio — for this purpose. 

filth. Lettei — Scattered objects such as straw, 
etc. Under its covet — 'hidden by it. jB7nincjicc— height, 
Concatied — ])erfect participle qualifying hoih. 


A CLAUSE AKALY6IS OF THE LAST SENTENCE t — 

I 

The smoke spread .,douds of smoke. 

rinded feiTci!] 

'3) Which is much less steep \ An adjective clause to 
on the northern than on f the second principal 
the southern side. l clause qualifying ^JErni- 

) neneeJ 

(4) While the English advanC'S 

cd to meet them, both 1 An adverbial clause of 
them, both concealed > time to the second prin- 
from each other by the j cipal clause modifying 
clouds of smoke. J descended.’ 

The WHOLE is a complex sentence. 


Para. III. — Columns — hodics of troops draAvn up 
in deep files. Parallel tn each other— In a line. Reserve 
— a military technical term, meaning a part of the army 
kept to back for emergency or further help to the main 
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body. Lothian men wlio had come to fight frorii 
the district of Lothian. 

Para. IV. — met in the shock of hat* 
tie. Overpowered — defeated ; overwhelmed. Threw, 
info disorder — Scattered. Standard— flag, colonrs of 
his regiment. Insteint — immediate. Believed — sosei, 
rescued. Outlaws — here refers to the border robbers. 
Extricated— freed him from danger and death. * To 
have kept the victors in check— did not let the victors 
overwhelm them and gaima complete victory. * To hare 
kept — A Simple Infinitive, Complement of * Appears', 
Lord high Admiral — A post of distinction in the jBritisk 
Navy, the fii;st sea-lord gets this title only. Borcdoicn 
— advanced and attacked ; a naval technical term. 
Routed — defeated. Thus matters went on — The battle 
continued in this manner there being even chances of 
success on both sides. Jnsvffcrahly annoyed — troubled 
to such an extent that they could not endure it any 
longer. FoZ^rys-- discharge. Broke their ranks — could 
not hold together, but left their places in the column 
and rushed forward to attack the enemy. l7i despite 
of — inspite of, against. Cries, c7itrentics and signals 
etc. — The Scotch were so' galled by the volleys of Eng- 
lish arrows that they would not heed the . orders and 
wishes of their commanding officer which was * not to 
break rank and attack.’ Rushed iuimdiiiously— charged 
with great noise and in disorder. Routed — defeated. 

Para. V.— 7 ch<?icM<«a The very best part. - 
Aiialysis of the Jirst scntejice, 

(1) The only Scoth division \ • 

was commanded by > Principal clause. 
James in person. ) 

(2) Which remains to be 1 Adjective clause qua- 

mentioned. * j lifying * division.' } 
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I 

(3) And consisted of the ^ Another principal 

choicest of his nobles f danse in cumnlative 
and gentry. | co-oi’dination with the 

J 1st principal clause. 

(4) Whose armour was so Adj. clause qualify- 

good. ing * nobles and 

gentry* 

(6) That the arrows made i An adverb clause of 
but slight impression f effect to clause (4) 
\ .upon them. i modifying the ad- 

' j jective ‘ good.’ 

Impression — dint. They engaged the Earl of Snrrcy- 
They drew their forces in opposition to* the Ear! of 
Surrey and began fighting with him. Had the better — 
got the advantage over them. companies 

of soldiers. Disordered — broke the formation of their 
squadron. Undaunted — fearless. Obstinately — stub- 
bornly for a long time, refusing to give ground and 
acknowledge defeat. Bill - a kind of battle-axe with 
a point on the side opposite to the sharp side. Ghastly 
•—dreadful. C'ajmayc— 'slaughter. Despatched — finish- 
ed, killed. Hold each other at bay — each one did not , 
allow the other to get any advantage over himself. 
Drew q^— Retreated, withdrew. Silent despair — in an 
utterly hopeless condition without making any noise. 

Para. VI.— Decisive victory— a, victory which settlec 
once for all the dispute between England and Scotland. 
Jiank and Qiialiiy - the nobility and gentry. Men of 
distinction— men belonging to noble families. Mitred 
abbots-— Only abbots of high rank were allowed to wear 
the mitre, a kind of head-dress for priests of high rank. 
Beyond calculation — could not bo numbered. Family . 
of nome- Family of repute, of a good class. 

Para. VII. — Affirm — assert with conviction. 2b 
be mistaken— n passive gerundial .infinitive used as an 
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adverb of effect modifying the verb ‘ knew.’ Acknow- 
Icdged — Admitted as a fact, JPcZics—remains, here it 
means the dead body. Singular —uniciMO, peculiar. 
Degrading — disgraceful. Committed to the <owi&— buried ' 
properly in a tomb with due ceremony as became the 
dead body of a king. Committed to — put into (lit: 
given, in charge of), AfKa7icc— friendly terms. Ex- 
communication — the prohibition of men to mix with 
the man under this sentenee, and the priests could not 
give such a person the holy sacrament or do any other 
religious ceremony for him. He was in a way prac- 
tically ostracised from society of all truely God-fearing 
and religious men. Pronounce the funeral service over 
them — No priest could therefore repeat the burial cere- 
mony over the remains of the king. Embalmed — Pre- 
served from decay by aromatic drugs. 

Lapped up — covered over. /StijjTcj’cd— allowed. To 
toss about — to be thrown about from place to place. 
Lumber — Useless waste material. IVaste-rooyn — A room 
in which all lumber is kept. Ileiced o/f— cut off. 
Master. glazier — chief person whose business it was to 
set glass to window frames etc. Sexton — an attendant 
of a church whose business it is also to dig graves. 
Charnel house — a house where the bones of the dead 
are kept. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

The battle of Flodden field was the consequence of 
Henry VIIPs taking the side of Charles V who had 
succeeded the Emperor Maximilian. Francis I of France 
was the rival of Charles V for the Supremacy of his 
power over Europe, so he incited the Scotch under 
James IV to invade England in order that Henry 
VIII may not be able to lend any help to the House of * 
Austria. It was really the French queen who sent word ^ 
to James IV that shc' -would consider him alone to be 
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her knight if he but took three feet of English ground 
on the border. This fired his chiralric spirit and he 
crossed the border and captured a castle or so, and 
after that encamped near Flodden field. The Earl of 
Surrey who had been put in charge of the northern 
counties of England near the border got together as 
many men as he possibly could and went out to meet 
James IV. 

^ The Scotch were in every way fit for the battle, 
being well refreshed, and having a decided advantage 
Ei^slish on account of their position; while 
the^ English were not properly clothed for the cold 
^S^ons of the north and their provision were scanty. 

kftd good cannons and were well armed 
with both offensive and defensive weapons. They had . 
also forty French Captains ivho commanded their regi- 
ments and trained them for the occasion. The English 
on the other hand had only their arrows and bills 
besides a few other weapons of war. Taking all these 
mto consideration it appears somewhat strange that the 
Scotch lost the battle, yet lose they did ; and there is 
want of military tactics, for both James 
1 V and Surrey were clever men. It was a disastrous 
defeat for Scotland. 

Para. I. The character of James IV is very slight- 
ly shown in his impetuosity or rashness and in bis 
haughty^ reply to the challenge of Surrey, James IV 
was a wise king and under him Scotland prospered in 
every respect as it had never done so before. He was 
considered a pious king also, because of his many acts 
of chanty and pilgrimages to shrines and fasting - 
which he strictly observed. 

Para. II.~Under cover of the smoke James IV led 
his army against the English —this was a wise plan of 
James IV yet a historian says that it brought disaster 
^ his army because the Scotch could not percieve the 
English jcavalry till it was right on top of them.- 
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Para. IV.— -The Prench Ambassador was Lamotte. 
He went to and fro between James IV and the Queen 
of Prance with messages, and commanded a portion of 
the Scotch army in the field. He was chiefy instru- 
mental in persuading James IV to invade England. 
Lamotte was really an envoy and not an ambassador as 
he is called here in the text. The difference between 
an ambassador and an envoy is that the former is a 
diplomatic minister of the highest order sent by one 
king or power to another, he and his suite are exempt 
from punishment for minor offences, and carries on the 
mission of his country for some years ‘in the land ; 
while the latter is a messenger sent to transact business 
with a foreign government on special occasions only, 
and is a diplomatic minister of the second order, he 
has no such privileges as the ambassador. 

, Paea. VI. — The effects of this victory of the Eng- 
lish over the Scotch was very far-s-eaching. The 
greater portion of the nobility and gentry being slain 
there were hardly any capable men left to guard 
Scotland. The elders, as they were called, of Scot- 
land mastered at Edinbu gh to defend their capital ; 
and there was universal mourning in Scotland, there 
was hardly a single family of note which had not lost 
either its, head or heir. But the consequences were 
of the highest importance to Henry VIII, who could 
carry on his campaign in Prance without any hinder- 
anoe or danger from nearer home, and if he had con- 
tinued judiciously the' .war, there are some historians 
who say that he might have got back all that Henry 
V had conquered and 'which the Kings between these 
two had losti Henry VIII did not follow up this ad- 
vantage, instead he met Francis I in an interview at 
the historic field of the Cloth of Gold. Other histori- 
ans say that this was the wisest policy that Henry 
could have followed. - 

Para; VII.— The body of the king • inspite of such 
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evidence Tras not believed to bo his, because it "U'as 
said that the king always wore an iron belt with 
small spikes round his waist next to bis skin as a 
penitent, and the ‘body which the English had did 
not hove this bolt. 


SUMl^lARY. 

Para. I. — The position of the two armies described. 
The Scottish arniv on Floddcn hill, a position which 
could be defendeti with great advantage against the 
English who had taken up their position on the plain 
below colled Millficld Plain. Surrey the Commander 
of the English army saw this and invited James IV 
who led bis army to join battle down on the plain, but 
the king refused. 

Para. II.— So Surrey made a detour and placed bis 
array between James and bis kingdom in order that 
he might le.ave bis strong position and fight on the 
plains below. This had its desired effect, James IV 
fearing that his kingdom now nnprotccted might be 
subjected to English ravage ordered the camps 
to be struck, and had all the refuse burnt, the smoke 
which went down the bill-side from this gave cover to 
bis army as it decended. 

Para. III.— The Scotch put four columns to the 
front and kept a reserve of infantry, while the Eng- 
lish' also divided into four squadrons,’ but kept a 
cavalry regiment in reserve. 

• Para. IV. — A description of the battle as it began. 
The right wing of the English under Sir Edmund 
Howard was defeated by the left wing of the Scotch, 
the English reserve hero came in and checked the 
progress of the left wing of the Scotch. Then Th( mas 
Howard the Lord * High Admiral routed the Scotch 
division led by Montrose. Then the clans led by the 
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French amhassadors were routed with great slaugliter 
by Sir Edward Stanley, 


Para. V.— Last of all the Scottish division led by 
James himself engaged the Earl of Surrey, and James 
was getting the belter of Surrey when Stanley and 
the Lord ‘High Admiral came and helped Surrey by 
attacking James on either flank, the Scottish reserve 
came in and the Scotch formed a ring round their 
standard with the king. The English assailed it again 
and again, but their arrows had no effect on the 
Scottish armour, then the English had recourse to hal- 
berds or bills and with this created a great havoc in 
the Scottish rank. The King was slain and a portion 
of the Scottish army crept away at night. 


Paba. VI.y-The English losses were five thousand 
men slain while the Scotch had lost twice ns much, but 
the English had lost very few men of distinction while 
the Scotch had lost the greater portion of their nobil- 
ity and gentry together with their King. 


Paba. VII.' — The body of James IV was carried to 
Berwick and presented to Surrey, the remains were 
not buried in any tomb as James IV had been excom- 
municated by the Pope and so no priest dared to read 
the burial service over his body. The royal corpse 
was embalmed and kept in the monastry of Sheen in 
Surrey. 1 hen at the Reformation when the monastry 
was given to the Duke of Suffolk, the body was thrown 
into a lumber-room wrapped in a sheet of lend. After 
wards it was buried in the Cliarncl-house by the Sex- 
ton of St. MichaePsj AVood-Street. 



'VOCABULARY. 

t 


Assemblage —ga tberiug. 
Ab7’ond — Ou the continent; 

away from England. 
Alliance — friendship. 
Avenged — revenged ; took 
vengeance 

Advantage — gain ; profit. 
Assavlt - attack, 
diflwdoji— give up. 
iction — battle. 

Afforded— 

Apprehension ~ fear. 

—attacked. . 

Affrm — assert. 

Btcame — was fit for. 
Confirmed - strengthened. 
/ounscl — advice. 

Iboicest — The pick or the 
very best portion. 
larnage — blood shed. 
'alculation — counting. 
■harnel-house-' a house 
' where the bones of the 
dead are kept. 
distressed ~ suffering sore- 

^y- 

determined - firm ; reso- 
lute. 

despatched — killed. 
decided — settled ; deter- 

mined. 


Decisive — Which. deter- 
mines once for all. ’ 

Degiading — d e b asi n g, 
humiliating. 

Extensive — Wide-spre a d- 
ing ; far-reaching. 

Eminence — high place ; 

hill 

JEncownier— Meeting ; bat- 
tle. 

Extricated— free. 

Extreme — at the very end. 

Entreaties— earnest re- 
quests. 

Embalmed — preserved by 
means of balms and 
oils. 

jPtnt— level ground. 

Flank — Side ; wing. 

Funeral — Burial. 

Flung- Thrown. 

Gentry — class of gentle- 
men. 

Ghastly— horrible. 

Hewed off—CnX off. 

Influence — effect. 

Imprudent — rash ; unwise. 

Impetuosity - rashness 
hastiness. 

Interruption — check. 

Insuff eraily — unbeai ably. 
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Imjfresswn — effect, dint, 
mark. 

Lumber — useless waste ma- 
terial. ,1 . ; 

Monarchy — Absolutism" of 
kings. 

Monastery — Tiie house 

where monks live. 

Provisions — Supplies (of 

food etc.). 

Presented — brought before. 


Pronounce -Eead out. 
Rash - hasty. 

R^ort to — have recourse 
to ; adopt. 

Refuse— 

Relieved — set free. 

Stirring — rousing. 
Spurring — Inciting. 
Service— ceremony ; rites. ' 
Undaunted — fearless. 
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